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PREFACE. 


THE  author  has  been  led,  by  his  studies  of  economic  questions,  to 
write  the  following  chapters.  Their  purpose  is  two-fold  :  First,  to 
present  the  latest  and  most  authoritative  evidence  of  the 
effects  of  the  free-trade  tariff  system  and  of  the  protective 

in  a  form  which  will  render  it  accessible  to  the  student,  and  the 
business  man.  Secondly,  to  point  out  the  economic  principle*  whkh 
operate,  under  the  conditions  attending  modem  industrial  production, 
to  develop  our  wonderful  growth  and  prosperity  under  the  American 
protective  system.  The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Depression  of 
Trade  in  Gr<  n  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  based  on  an 

exhaustive  examination  of  the  subject,  that  the  industrial  «-**^itiflf>f 
of  that  country,  previous  to  twenty-five  years  ago,  were  so  different 
from  those  that  have  since  prevailed  as  to  afford  little  aid  to  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  causes  which  have  since  controlled  the 
industries  of  the  British  people.  In  that  I  concur  with  them.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  our  industrial  conditions  prior  to  1 86ov  when 
our  present  protective  system  began  to  go  into  effect.  The  very  fact 
that  the  passage  of  a  law  in  this  country  like  the  McKinley  bill,  whkh 
is  made  for  our  own  people,  shakes  the  industrial  markets  of  Europe 
from  the  British  islands  to  the  Danube,  is  evidence  of  the  mighty 
economic  force  which  we  have  developed  under  the  protective 
system.  It  tells  us  that  hereafter  no  treatise  on 
does  not  comprise  the  contemporaneous  condition  of 
nations,  under  different  systems  of  tariffs,  can  be  reliable.  Herein 
is  where  this  treatise  differs  from  most  that  have  preceded 
an  attempt  to  collate  from  the  best  evidence,  and  to 
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industrial  condition  of  the  only  considerable  nation  existing  under 

(Ts  with  ilut  of  leading  nations,  during  the  tame  \» 
which  arc  controlled  by  protective  systems.      It  is  forth-  mpt 

to  deduce  from  this  comparison  the  economic  laws  which  govern  our 
industrial  prosperity ;  to  proceed  from  the  practical  and  known  to 
the  theoretical 

-  where  the  modern  treatises  of  free-trade  tariff  votaries 
fail.  They  one  and  all  avoid  giving  the  plain  and  truthful  state 
of  the  industrial  condition  of  Great  Britain,  as  a  whole,  during  the 
list  fifteen  years.  They  fail  to  give  that  of  Germany  as  a  whole. 
Finally,  they  fail  to  make  any  fair  comparison  between  these  coun- 
ties, or  between  them  and  us.  Their  lights  upon  the  industrial 
progress  of  the  world  are  all  half  lights,  and  side  lights.  They  deal 
in  half  truths,  and  what  they  keep  in  the  shadow  is  more  important 
than  what  they  disclose  to  the  student  of  economics  seeking  for 
the  truth. 

Nor  have  protectionists  any  complete  treatise  recent  enough  to 
le  these  vital  conditions  of  modern  industrial  history  in  other 
countries.  Such  a  history  for  Great  Britain  was  substantially 
wanting  entirely,  until  the  reports  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Trade  and  Industry  were  published  in  the  latter  pan  of  1886. 
Previously,  we  had  to  rely  largely  upon  the  partial,  partisan,  and 
midradmg  statistics  issued  by  the  Cobden  Club,  the  unreliability  of 
which  was  exposed  by  the  Royal  Commission  reports. 

In  this  state  of  protective  literature  in  this  country,  the  author 
felt  that  there  was  still  much  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  protective 
system,  and  new  truths  to  be  deduced  in  its  favor. 

The  definition  of  Protection  which  is  given  in  Chapter  II.,  may 
provoke  some  criticism.  That  is  what  is  desired.  It  may  not  be 
logically  the  most  perfect  attainable,  but  it  is  more  so  than  any  I 
have  seen. 

In  conclusion,  I  crave  the  charity  of  the  reader  for  any  errors  he 
may  discover.  These  pages  have  been  written  in  the  time  that  could 
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be  spared  trum  professional  duties  and  engagements.  It  is  always 
harder  to  strike  out  a  new  j  vestigation,  than  to  travel  along 

the  l*aicn  track  which  others  have  preceded  the  writer  in.  These 
considerations  should  be  taken  into  account,  in  any  estimate  of  the 
work.  Its  purpose  and  scope  as  a  whole  should  be  its  recom- 

i-i.l.  th  it  I  ain  indebted  to  many  able  works  of 
prou  preparing  .  and  I  will  mention,  among 

others,  Prof.  Van  1  iislow's  Economic  Philosophy,  and  Steb- 

'  Manual  of  Prote<  a  specially  indebted. 

If  I  have  made  t  pies  of  Protection  any  more  plain  to 

those  who  are  not  profess*-  its  of  economic  science,  I  shall 

esteem  that  not  the  least  valuable  result  of  my  efforts. 

DAVID  HALL  RIc 
BOSTON,  October  aoth,  1890. 
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\TION  OF  1 1. LUSTRATIONS. 


S88,  the  idea  occurred  to  certain  gentlemen  interested  in  the 
condition  of  labor  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  to  have  instan- 
taneous photographs  taken  of  operatives  leaving  the  mill,  because 
they  believed  that  these  would  illustrate  the  comparative  condition 
of  the  laboring  classes  better  than  in  any  other  way.  The  British 
and  American  linen  mills  of  Messrs.  Marshall  Bros,  were  accordingly 
selected,  and,  by  their  const-:  tantaneous  photograph  was  taken 

in  each  case,  the  operatives  having  no  notice,  except  that  of  being 
halted  for  a  moment  while  the  photographs  were  being  taken.  These 
photographs  are  faithfully  reproduced  on  the  two  preceding  pages,  by 
the  photogravure  process.  They  are  introduced  here  because  they 
tell  their  own  story  of  the  comparative  effects  of  the  free-trade  tariff 
system  and  of  the  protective  tariff  system  upon  labor  better  than 
columns  of  description  or  statistics.  Both  the  British  and  American 
mill  produced  the  same  kind  of  goods,  and  the  workers  did  the  same 
kinds  of  work.  The  comparison  is  therefore  perfectly  fair  in  every 
respect.  He  who  asserts  that  these  British  mill  operatives  get  as 
much  out  of  their  wages,  of  the  comforts  and  necessities  of  life,  after 
-  mg  these  pictures  carefully,  is  too  badly  afflicted  with  the  fanati- 
cism of  free-trade  dogmas  to  be  within  the  reach  of  argument. 


1'KOTECnvi;  PHILOSOPHY. 

<  11  \IMI.K    I 
\vn  \i    :  »E  IN  FACT  ? 


**  Tkiitgi  art  not  (ahoayt)  wkat  tkty  urm." 

IN  setting  out  to  elucidate  the  Philosophy  of  Protection,  it  i« 
eminently  proper  that  we  should  first  lay  down  and  define  certain 
known  facts  and  principles,  which  in  actual  practice  control  the 

ical  economy  of  mankind.  By  so  doing  we  shall  only  imitate 
the  caution  of  the  navigator  who,  setting  out  on  a  distant  voyage, 
insists  on  having  established  and  defined  the  boundaries  and  latitude 
and  longitude  of  the  land  from  which  he  departs.  This  is  his 
security,  and  from  this  he  determines  his  daily  position  on  the  voyage. 

Columbus,  when  pushing  westward  over  unknown  seas,  to  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  had  his  hopes,  his  dreams  and  his  ambitions 
reaching  forward  towards  the  golden  resources  of  unknown  lands,  but 
his  faith  and  his  security  in  success  all  rested  upon  the  knowledge 
that  Spain  was  behind  him,  and  that  to  this  known  land  he  could 
always  return. 

We  \\ill.  therefore,  first  define  and  establish  in  mind,  the  undisputed 
facts  relating  to  the  question  of  international  tariffs  or  duties,  which 
are  generally  overlooked  by  those  advocating  protection,  and  either 
overlooked  or  avoided  by  those  logicians  who  elucidate  free-trade 
theories. 

The  first  of  these  facts  is,  that  no  nation,  at  least  araon 
termed  civilized,  has  ever  been  able  to  conduct  its  government 
regulate  its  international  concerns  without  some  kind  of  custom! 
duties.  Kitty  years  ago  it  was  the  common  assumption  of  advocates 
of  free-trade  theories,  that  the  adoption  of  these,  as  the  guide  to 
economic  action  by  any  nation,  would  ultimately  and  surely  lead  to 
the  total  abolition  of  tariffs  as  a  mode  of  raising  national  revenue,  and 
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the  abolition  of  custom  houses  at  the  national  boundaries.  Hence, 
these  theorists  termed  their  system  "  free  trade,"  as  they  no  doubt 
believed  it  the  proper  designation.  But  fifty  years  have  passed, 
and  not  even  the  most  ardent  believer  in  these  dogmas  has  ever 
dared,  as  the  head  of  a  civilized  government,  to  put  this  theory  into 
practice.  It  has  been  held  to  and  professed  by  parliamentary  leaders 

reat  Britain,  and  by  monarchical  rulers  on  the  Kuropean  < 
ncnt ;  it  has  been  taught  and  believed  in  by  the  people  of  Switzerland. 
probably  the  nearest  to  a  purely  democratic  form  of  government  now 
tig  ;  but  one  and  all,  parliamentary  rulers,  crowned  heads  ami  a 
democratic  people,  have  found  themselves  utterly  powerless  to  n 
the  dream  of  the  free-trade  theorist  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  abolish 
custom  houses  and  tariff  imposts  of  all  kinds  on  their  frontiers.     Thus 
Great  Britain,  after  being  wedded  to  free  trade  for  forty-five  \ 
has  never  been  able  to  realize  this  theory  in  She  collects 

over  $100,000,000  per  year  in  tariff  taxation,  largely  levied  upon  the 
food  and  drink  of  her  people.     Thus  the  sturdy  and  intelligent  S 
after  a  long  profession  of  free  trade  and  a  long  and  sincere  attempt  to 
carry  it  into  c::  re  not  only  not  able  to  abolish  their  tariffs  and 

custom  houses,  but  have  been  actual!  MI  self  defence,  by  their 

own  consequent  industrial  depression,  to  return  to  a  protective  system. 
The  like  is  true  of  Germany,  France,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Austro- 
Hungary,  Russia  and  other  nations  of  Kurope.  Even  the  British 
Colonies  have  repudiated  it  by  adopting  Protection,  and  New  Zea- 
land, which  tried  the  British  system  longest,  is  even  now  suffering 
from  its  effet  • 

Nowhere  on  the  earth,  except  within  the  walls  of  colleges  and 
universities,  where  the  theories  of  forty  years  ago  are  taught  with 
unabated  vigor,  does  any  advocate  of  free  trade  between  independent 
nations,  pretend  to  claim  that  it  is  possible  to  realize  the  theory  of  its 
abolition  of  tariffs  and  custom  houses  in  actual  fact,  so  as  to  make 
the  designation  "free  trade"  a  correct  one,  conveying  a  truthful 
impression  of  what  the  system,  that  is  called  free  trade,  in  actual 
practice  really  is.  The  consequence  is,  that  many  confiding  and 
honest  people  hear  and  read  theoretical  disquisitions  on  free  trade, 
which  assume  the  practicability  of  the  total  abolition  of  tariffs  and 
custom  houses,  as  the  very  foundation  of  all  their  argument  and  illus- 
tration of  the  subject,  without  a  question  in  their  minds  that  it  is 

1  Rep.  U.  8.  Consul  Connolly,  Sept.,  |V.  titular  Hep.  106. 
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;>ut  these  theories  m  force  to  regulate  intcr- 
<>une,  and  they  are  thus  led  to  embrace 

these  theories,  which  the  wisest  statesmen  an-!  thr  most  powerful 

monarch*,  and  the  most  thrifty,  moral,  industrious  and  self  governing 

Ic  among  men,  ha\  'tally  unable  to  establish  even  for  a 

icrs.1 

I  ht-  spe<  illation*  ami  methods  of  book-learm  d  men  in  reasoning 
tl  «>f  llu: 

trade,  always  reminds  one  of  those 

*  of  the  middle  ages.    Into  the«e  the 

of  those   days   put  the  most  ingenious   on  %  of 

nake 

us  pcrfon;  s  and  wonderful  actions  and  move- 

men1  n   life.     Hut   it  was  not  fin  notwiih- 

img  all  this  ingenuit),  and  was  utterly  valueless  to  mankind.  So 
the  free-trade  philosopher,  in  his  closet,  constructs  in  imagination  and 
describes  nil  logic,  his  automaton  comrm: 

ami  nation*  «-f    mm.  all  fitted  with  free- trade  springs  .  :  free- 

pulleys  .  de  gears  of  int  .aiun.  and 

-  cranks  of  reasoning.  For  forty  yean  his  books  have 
flooded  our  libraries  and  dominated  our  colleges,  but  they  are  still 
automatons,  which  these  illustrate,  and  not  human  international  life 
and  commercial  intercourse,  and  hence  they  have  proved  as  useless 
to  the  statesman  as  the  automatons  of  the  middle  ages,  and  impossible 
to  realize  in  )xa<  lice. 

These  facts  being  thus  estal  [tiite  apparent  that  it  is 

useless  to  speculate  upon  these  theoi .  have  proved  so  utterly 

valueless  and  impossible  to  realize  in  between  nations.     We 

can  safely  lea  to  scholastic  professors  who,  not  understand- 

ing the  practical,  amu*e  themselves  with  the  impossible,  while  we 
consider  the  actual  system  which  i*  liu-  nranM  approximation  t> 
trade  theories  ever  realized  in  international  practice.    This  system 
has  come  to  be  called,  in  the  absence  of  any  more  perfect  rraHiatton 


nothing  but  h»cal  taxation  —  /*../  it.4mttt»J9V  \ 

I'.-...-..-  -.   •       • 

correct,  by  tb«  l«dln»  practical  cspocnu  ot 

•\-  .xv..          ....  .       -.:  . 
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of  the  term, "  free  trade,"  but  is  often  more  accurately  designated  as 
41  tariff  for  revenue  on  IN  :f.  " 

nd,  as  the  result  of  the  experience  of  willing  statesmen  upon 
a  willing  people  ft>  .  e  years,  that  this  is  the  nearest  approach 

ever  made  to  actual  freedom  of  trade,  even  in  (i  n.      It  is 

as  if  setting  out  with  a  party  from  the  Karth  to  visit  th<  Mars, 

we  had  only  U-en  able  to  get  as  far  as  the  Moon  in  these  forty-five 
years,  but  the  conductors  of  our  party  still  continued  to  call  the  Moon 
Mars,  and  to  indulge  in  rhapsodies  on  the  beauties  of  the  Marti.il 
continents  and  seas,  and  moun:  :  rivers  before  us,  when,  in 

fact,  neither  they,  imr  any  one  else,  had  ever  been  there,  or  ever 
actually  seen  them,  but  all  is  the  barren  laixlsc  ape  of  the  Moon. 

From  the  above  review  we  learn  that  ••  Ilritish  free  trade"  is 
really  "  tariff  for  revenue  only,"  or.  in  other  words,  a  system  of  tariff 
funt ;  that  this  is  the  nearest  approach  to  absolutely  unrestricted 
commercial  intercourse  between  different  nations  which  has  ever  been 
actually  practised,  and  that  all  these  beautiful  theories  which  assume 
the  contrary  are  impracticable  in  application  and  of  purely  imaginative 

!>«  c. 

( >n  the  contrary,  modern  experience  has  demonstrated  that  within 
the  boundaries  of  a  nation,  unrestricted  commercial  intercourse 
betwt  vithin  certain  broadly  defined  limits,  is  advan- 

tageous. I  say  within  certain  broadly  defined  limits,  because  it  can- 
not escape  notice  that  even  in  this  national  field  of  commerce  we 
have  had,  and  always  shall  have,*  certain  laws  regulating  matters  per- 
taining to  it.  By  national  field  of  commerce,  I  mean  that  within  the 
nation  as  opposed  to  international.  For  instance,  we  have  laws 
relating  to  coinage  of  the  money,  in  which  the  commerce  within  the 
nation  is  conducted,  and  laws  in  relation  to  carrying  the  mails  by 
which  commerce  is  transacted.  We  have  laws  providing  for  a  uniform 
^hts  and  measures  to  be  used  in  commerce.  We  have 
laws,  state  or  national,  regulating  the  charges  and  modes  of  con- 
ducting those  vital  agents  of  commerce,  the  railroads.  We  have  laws 
regulating  the  business  of  banking,  without  which  a  great  internal 
commerce  could  not  be  carried  on.  These  laws,  especially  those 
relating  to  railroads  and  banking,  confer  special  privileges  upon  these 
branches  of  commercial  industry.  We  also  find  that  it  is  necessary 
to  regulate  internal  commerce  in  gun-powder,  nitro-glycerine,  and 
oleomargarine.  We  also  enact  laws  relating  to  corporations  and 
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suppressing  trusts.  We  have  laws  relating  to  the  houri  of  Ubor  of 
women  and  in  .  ring  establishments,  tod  on  •»a"l?*4rv 

All  these  laws,  and  others  of  like  character,  regulate  the  conduct 
of  some  pan  or  class  of  the  community  in  re  •  its  "iffHwlinf 

business  in  a  particular  |>r  the  general  good,  and 

many  of  t  ter  social  privileges  upon  certain  occupations,  for 

the  general  good.  y  unrestricted  commercial  inter- 

course, internal  or  .\n. 

ad,  however,  thai  u  IN  .*.  and  perfectly  feasible, 

within  th<  l  boundaries,  to  abolish  tariffs  and  custom  houses, 

as  bctwo -n  the  several  parts  of  the  nation.    Hut  this  was  no  discovery 
of  the  advocates  of  free-trade  tariffs.     It  is  found  enunciated  in  that 
sion  of  the  national  constitution,  which  enacts  that  no   state 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on 
>rts  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
executing  its  inspection  laws,  or  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage.     It  was 
inserted   in   i  the  authors  of  it,  who  believed  in 

protection,  and  who  established  the  national  power  to  cany  the 
protective  system  into  force  on  our  national  boundaries,  by  that 
constitution. 

gather  from  all  this  experience  of  mankind,  both  under  free 
trade  and  protection,  on  the  one  hand  the  absolute  practical  impos- 
ty  of  abolishing  tariffs  and  custom  houses  along  the  national 
frontiers  of  any  civilized  nation  for  raising  revenue,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  perfectly  feasible  practice  of  abolishing  such  tariffs  and 
custom  houses  as  between  the  different  parts  or  sections  of  the  same 
nation,  which  benefits  its  citizens  ;  and  finally,  we  discover  that  both 
these  conditions  were  established  and  recognized,  as  parts  of  a  pro- 
tective system,  long  before  the  adoption  of  any  system  of  free -trade 
tariffs  as  a  practical  guide  to  economic  ad  in:  m  any  nation. 

The  measure  of  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the 

several  states  of  the   I'nion  is.  therefore,  a  part  of  our  prod 

system,  and  nut  of  "  free  trade,"  socallc  lerc  feasible,  while 

not  feasible  and  utterly  impossil  •.  in  practice  between  inde- 

as  the  expo  of  the  last  forty  years  shows. 

not    "free    trade,"  ami    tin-  ,!er    has    no    right   to 

claim  it  as  v  vie"  as  it  now  exists  between 

different  nations.     Hem  c.  we  see  th-  ulbcy  of  assuming  that 


to  ntoncnn  i  ra  onvmr. 

the  benefits  of  the  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse,  existing 
between  our  states  of  the  I'nion,  can  be  realized  between  different 
nations. 

If,  as  we  have  shown,  thi  i  of  commerri.il   intercourse 

cannot  be  practically  <  >  different  nations,  then  its 

benefits  cannot  be  realized  between  them,  and  it  becomes  utter  folly 
to  argue  as  if  they  are  so  real  -.\ .  »uld  happen  to  the  world, 

or  to  us  who  live  in  it,  if  they  were.      Let  the  theoretical  f; 
first  show  that  he  can  pr.u  tually  establish  between  tw.  •  ,dent 

nations  this  same  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  existing  between 
the  states  of  our  Union,  with  its  total  absence  of  tariffs  .m»l  CO 

He  has  tried  forty  years,  under  the  le  «>ndi- 

to  do  it,  without  success.     Then,  and   then   only,  will  it    ' 
order  to  argue  what  benefit  would  accrue  to  mankind  from  doing  it. 
Before  that  is  done,  to  so  argue  is  merely  lik  mpt  to  r 

from  the  possible  to  the  impossible,  and  from  the  known  to  the 
unknowable;  an  attempt  which  every  other  system  of  philosophy, 
except  the  theoretical  free-i  K  e. 

The  theoretical  advocate  of  free  trade  is  like  the  advo< 
perpetual  motion.     The  latter  points  to  some  finished  and  beautiful 
machine,  working  by  the  power  of  steam,  from  coal,  ai;  '  See 

what  a  benefit  my  idea  will  be  to  mankind  when  I  run  this  machine 
without  the  expenditure  of  all  this  fuel.  It  will  then  do  the  same 
work,  and  its  l>eautiful,  finished  parts  will  run  on  in  the  same  way 
when  it  is  attached  to  my  perpetual -mot  ion  mechanism.  And  then 
the  latter  is  so  simple,  too;  it  only  consists  of  a  few  part-,  and  is 
cheap  and  so  economical  in  oj>eration."  ill  this  we  merely 

answer,  "Show  us  the  actual,  existing,  working  perpetual-motion 
motor  first,  and  then  we  will  discuss  the  beauties  of  its  benefits  to 
mankind." 

Just  so  the  theoretical  free-t:  .ocate  points  to  the  beautiful 

and  perfect  operation  of  the  existing  system  of  commercial  inter- 
course between  different  nations — in  which  the  markets  of  each  are 
supported  and  kept  desirable  by  the  efficient  government  of  each 
nation,  and  each  and  every  government  is  kept  efficient  by  the  duties 
on  imports  which  sustain  it — and  he  says  :  "  See  what  a  benefit  my 
idea  will  be  to  mankind  when  I  nin  this  commercial  machine  without 
the  expenditure  of  all  this  fuel  in  the  shape  of  tariff  taxes.  It  will 
then  do  the  same  work,  and  its  mechanism  will  run  on  in  the  same 
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economic  perpetual- motto  systm, 

then  the  l.utrr  »>  *>  mly  con- 

sists of  a  few  max  >nomical  in  operation." 

To  all  this  w<  <>w  us  any  system  of 

taxes  in  actual  operation  txrtwccn  two 
•ii.-u  we  will  di*<  uss  its  beauties  and  benefit*  to  mankind 
afterwards."     Tariff  taxes  are  as  much  the  furl  whi<  h  drives  the 

is  as  of  protected 

rade  tariff  reform  actually  presents  at 

>ual  argument  is,  in  the  f"ir>t  j.l.irc,  the  statement  that  England 
has  "free  trade/'  refer  i  mrse,  to  her  tariff  system,  whereby, 

by  custom   houses  an  forty  years  collected 

1 1 00,000,000  out  of  the  food  and  drink  of  her 

peopl  t  he  says,  we  certainly  have  "free  trade"  between  the 

diffi •:  -  of  the  Union,  because  we  have  no  custom  houses  or 

>  between   th  :•-.  he  argues,  in  conclusion,  that  all 

the!  mtcrMatr  •  .  of  commercial  intercourse  with- 

out tariffs  would  e:  .(-pendent  n.r.  ;<>;,•>  if  the  British systm 

of  free-trade  tariffs  were  adopted.     The  fallacy  and  sophism  of  this 
system  of  argument  lies  in  properly  calling  one  system,  /.  f..  the 
of  custom  houses  and  tariffs,  "free  trade,"  and  then 
improperly  calling  another  syst  our  internal  system  of  no 

custom  houses  or  tariffs  at  all  between  the  states  of  the  l'n 
trade,"  and    then,  last  ng  that   the  blessings  of  the  latter 

system  within  tin-   nation  would  enure  equally  by  the  application  of 
the  former  and  different  system  between  two  different  nations.    This 
argument  is  like  <  .tiling  an  octopus  a  fish,  and  then  saying,  "The 
mackerel  in  our  harbors  and  bays  is  certainly  a  sweet  and  wholesome 
food  fish,  and  you  see  how  advantageous  it  is  to  men  to  catch  them. 
:id,  go  out  into  the  deep  sea  and  catch  the  octopus, 
njoy  these  blessings  whu  h  o.me  from  fishing." 
Some  nations,  as  we  shall  h  -how,  have  tried  the  experi- 

ment of  catching  hold  of  the  British  free-trade  tariff  octopus,  to  their 
sorrow. 

designation,  free  trade,  is  too  firmly  attached  to  the  British 
system  of  tariff  taxation  to  be  severed  from  it  and,  therefore,  we  shall 
continue  to  employ  it  to  designate  that  system,  first  cautioning  the 
reader  not  to  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  so  used  it  means  no 


ntoTtcnvi 

tariffs  and  no  custom  houses  between  n  .vhich  condition  of 

affairs  never  had  a  permanent  existence.     We  shall  continue  to  use 
the  term  to  mean  what  it  really  is.    Succinctly  stated  this  is  that 

:ff  taxation.1 

trial  Progress  oft  •.  jto]  says  t 

•  very  different  thinK  fn.m  the  abolition  of  curtain  house*,"  and  that  it  mean*  that  "  a  Uiriff 

" 


Immediately  after  the  defeat  of  the  Morrison  jo  ix-r  cent  horizontal  reduction  tariff  bill 
in  the  49th  CoagrcM  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  Mid  cdito. 

"Abill  to  establish  in  America  what  the  KnglUh  call  free  trade  ha»  just  been  defeated 
in  the  House  [of  Representatives]  by  the  narrow  i  •  .isure  was  <>> 

mous  importance  for  English  manufacturer*,  as  it  would  have  cnal  xport  ifoods 

to  the  State*  without  the  crunhinir  tariff  now  imposed  ;  and  it»  fate  wa*  watched  with 
intense  interest  by  Englishmen.  Were  it  passed  it  would  have  been  worth  ^100.000,000 
($$00.000/100)  per  annum  t<>  Uriti-h  manufacturers." 

This  show*  by  what  a  narrow  margin  the  tariff  saves  our  manufactures  from  being 
supplanted  by  the  British. 


IS  PROTECTION? 


CHAPTKR    II. 
WHAT    Is   I'kOTECTK 

V/r/  a//  kr«m(k*i  ef  tiutiutry  alikt,  lk*t  all  may  /'«*/*>'  «;.- . 

proper  at  the  outset  of  this  economic  discussion  to  define 

the  other  ••  we  are  to  consider.     Hence,  we  start  with  the 

Ihrotection  ?    As  a  principle  or  rule  of  efonomk 

action,  it  certainly  has  its  I  >.     Ixrt  us  go  back  to  the  origin 

•ion  to  any  one  article  in  our  Rcpul  .'«/  nmet, 

and  see  if  we  can  ascertain  what  these  limitations  are. 

Let  us  take  the  common  article,  salt,  for  instance.1     American 

ns  interested  in  its  production  go  to  Congress  and  represent : 

that   certain   localities   in  our  country  are  underlaid  with  vast  salt 

beds  and  that  our  natural  source  of  supply  is  practically  unlimited  . 

that   foreign   salt   producers  have   been   and   are  charging   in   the 

•  kct,  a  higher  price  than  we  could  afford  to  produce  our 

own  salt  and  sell  it  for,  if  we  had  works  suffitientfy  extensive  for  the 

purpose,  and  labor  edutattii  ///  /<>  the  requisite  ski/J,  and  that  thcte 

.ji  salt  importers  have  been  charging  this  higher  price  because 

umrol  the  supply  and  i  our  home  market ;  and  finally, 

thai  if  our  manufacturers  are  insured  that  foreign  importers  are  not 

allowed  to  drive  the  industry  out  of  existence  by  temporarily 

our  market  and  keeping  prices  fluctuating,  various  and 

persons  will  furnish  the  necessary  capital  to  establish  these 

salt  works,  and  thence  furnish   the  salt  produced  by  them  to  the 

American  pei  ijxrr  than  ever  before.    Therefore,   they  ask 

Congress   that  a   protective   tariff  may  be  enacted,  so  graduated 
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mine  capital  may  ho  mdu<  cd  to  invest  in  thi-  and  th.U 

h<>mr  l.il»»r  in.iy  bo  induce-:  j>  to 

the    necessary  skill,  all  will  establish  and   secure  to  us,  the 

••lo.  the  o<  '  lis  home  ind 

Hut    my  :  '.rtails 

of  a  .;ress  in  bchalt  !uty? 

Why  nut  i;.»  directly  into  the  logic    of  pi,.-  •   ,m<  r?     I    reply: 

•riend.       I1  gfc  in  the 

:non-scnsi  the  subject,  in  thi- 

:    of."      I  .rt  i:  ;t  a  little. 

MI  do  the  petitioners  for  this  protection  of  salt  propose  to 
benefit,  primarily?      Why,    the    public.       II  K  ing  the 

which  foreign  importers  have  charge.'  for  years. 

1  is  their  guarantee  to  Congress  that  they  will  do  this?  The  fact 
that  we  have  the  necessary  salt  bods,  and  can,  under  .1  proper  guar- 
antee to  capital  of  fair  returns,  and  to  labor,  for  its  self-educat; 
and  devotion  to  the  new  industry,  bring  together  this  <  rude  natural 
roe,  the  salt  bed,  this  capital  and  this  labor,  and  produce  the 
pron  merchantable  salt.  This,  of  course,  con t< 

secondary  benefit  upon  the  capital  and  labor  embarked  in  the  new 
enterprise. 

:md  that  Protection,  as  the  basis  of  its  plea  for  recogni- 

.  proposes  first  and  foremost  to  benefit  the  public,  the  consumer, 

by  thereafter  affording  the  product  at  a  lower  average  price  in  the 

home  market.     Hut  it   can   only  do   this  by  <  ally  producing 

rticient  quantity  of   ^alt    to    regulate  the  price   in   that   market, 

through   a  series  of  years.      This  will  be  evident  if  we  t 

^n  commodity,  like  indigo,  which  neither  our  soil  or  climate 
permit  us  to  raise  as  a  field  crop.  It  is  exclusively  a  foreign  com- 
modity in  our  market.  Suppose  some  crank  should  come  to  Congress 
and  say,  "  I  propose  to  raise  indigo  under  glass,  in  hot-houses,  and  I 
want  you  to  protect  that  industry  by  a  duty.  I  can  show  that  I  have 
the  i  '.mmand  the  necessary  skilled  labor." 

Congress  would  answer,  by  its  committee,  "  You  must  show  us  one 
thing  more,  and  that  is  that  you  can,  in  a  reasonable  time,  afford  the 
indigo  cheap  enough  to  lower  the  average  past  and  prevailing  market 
pii<e  and  benefit  the  people,  the  consumers,  the  nation,  in  competi- 
tion with  the  importers  of  indigo."  If  the  crank  failed  to  do  this, 
his  proposal  would  be  laughed  to  scorn. 
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Now,  it  is  evi.  .my  :•[.>•  we  could  raise  onl>  in 

small  Florida 
key;* 

tinder  glass. 

also  evident  ih.it  the  |..,,s  ', .   .jti.mii'  >rtomy  of  production  of 

>  all  the  way 

>|KMed  producer  of 

any  unc  of  them  ought  .ilw..\  nee  Congress,  or  a 

as  a\  of  IM.SI  iie  should  receive 

•  in  tutfkifm 
ii  the  market  at  a 

lets  price  than  ti,  md  so  that  we  <  ouKI  thereafter,  as  a 

foreign   -  -1  afford  to  supply 

.1   the  home  :»g  to  the  purchase 

.i-n  we  .1-  rnt  \i\ton  the  foreign  market 

foreign  •  .   why  we  hare  always 

-v  iu^h  prircN,  the  reader  « .m  refer  to  the  chapter  on  Trusts, 

where  the  ed  at  gre  l\  than  is  possible  here. 

rotec- 
lion,  ' 

/'/ii/  its  stiff  if nt 
////  //> s  shall  i'  r:  / jr*  • 

'f   <>//>'<  -t   tconvmy  •/*«/ 

in  thf  hi'nts  market* 


4 ulation  of  home  market  prior*  U  nail »      W«  mmmatttd.  is  »SS», 

tarif  Ibc  prkv  Ml  ffwi  SSVff 

•  percent    TW  foreiy  pficw  alort 

•      ••  • 

••  al*n  exported  ol 

•H»»t  n,  lo^Ot  p«  ^&j.  j        i  ivvjf  c>  >**i   in   f*iim|«v  4^  w  y  ^Bs^s»  p'*    ^*  ^»«MW  iMsry  CB*%  •••  c»^ 

tu  jccnU  prr  Ih.     In  tSS^.  lhc*c  nail*  were  all  importnl.  aarf  (*««»  ID  J 

ctnU  per  Ib.     \Vc  put  «>•.  .  .  rnU  per  Ib..  In  i»j.  wiUi  UMT  »bfl»l  raaah.    (€•••• 

klrtonr  of  the'  duty  on  SlJ!    AmrrkVn  Ala*  afv  wlllac  i«  U0»  miM^iry  (Aw^  tSpaJ  Sw 

!«•  SW»  tfM  MUM  yrmde  of  focrlrn  Sle«  can  be  parAaiiJ  for  in  K^U-d,  »^  ««  «« 

inf  BM!  wlluiv  them  abroad  10  compel* km  with  BrHiU  «Ma«r«,    O.  aw  <U~. 
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Other  commodities,  which  u>t  so  produce  (except  luxu- 

ries), are  excluded  from   the  prote<  in  by  this  general  rule, 

because  it  is  no  part  of  ih<  -:n->  economic  s\Mrm  to  tax 

the   people  without  any  return,  or  to  rr train  t"r«>in  taxing  th- 
demanded  by  wealth.     Protective  duties  will  not  begin  to  regulate 
prices  until  they  begin  to  reduce  them,  !><•<  ause,  if  not  varied  in  that 
way,  the  average   ;  import   price  of  the  foreign  commodity 

will  remain  unaffected  l>y  the  su;  production.      It  is 

also  obvious  that  the  new  home  production  may  l>egin  to  reguhr 
reduce  import  prices  before  it  reaches  the  extent  of  supplying  our 
entire  domestic  wants.  As  MM.H  as  it  does  begin  to  so  regulate  our 
market  prices,  it  begins  to  benefit  the  con>uim  r,  which  is  the  great 
foundation  motive  to  the  nation  of  all  true  protection,  as  I  have 
shown.' 

Analyzing  the  effect  which  the  protective  system  has  upon  the 
producer,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  it  will  either  reduce 
prices  of  commodities  to  the  domestic  consumer,  or  maintain  them  at 
such  reduced  rate  to  him  after  reduction,  therefore,  this  system  n. 
sarily  reduces  prices  at  which  the  domestic  producer  is  obliged  to  sell 
those  same  commodities.  It  may  effect  the  reduction  of  price  to  the 
ultimate  domestic  consumer  of  a  commodity  without  affecting  the 
price  at  which  that  same  commodity  was  sold  by  the  original  domes- 
tic producer  in  any  way,  or  it  may  even  raise  the  price  at  which  the 
original  domestic  producer  sells  the  commodity,  while  lowering  the 
price  at  which  the  ultimate  domestic  consumer  can  purchase  it. 

In  considering  the  relations  of  domestic  producers  of  commodi- 
ties and  dome  imers  of  them,  as  compared  with  foreign  pn>- 

1  An  example  of  regulating  prices  in  this  wav  in  the  production  of  lead.     Our  lead 
industry  only  produced  17,830  ton*  in  1870,  but  under  protection  iis  output  reached   164,000 

•  .tlued  at  over  $11,000,000,  in  1887,  while  th<  !  •••.  .1-  i«  d <;<••!  tOtlMCOBMMMff 
$6.25    per   hundred   to  an    average  of  $3.61    per  hundred   i. 

(Speech,  Sytnes,  t  i SSS,P.  4309. ]     In  1x70.  we  imjtnrted  85,897,720  Ihs.  of  lead, 

and  in  1887  only  12,016,694  Ibs.    The  duty  was  $2  per  hundred  aii<  r  March,   iSSj.     The 
wages  paid  in  our  lead  mine*  averages  $3  per  day.    Those  paid  in  the  lead  mines  ni  ^- 
our  chief  competitor  in  its  production,  a\  erage  50  cents  per  day. 

Another  example  i-  f»und  in  the  manufacture  of  soda  ash.     Before  1884  there  was  no 
soda  ash  manufactured  in  tin-  country,  and  the  foreign   manufacturers  charged  us  j  . 
ton  for  what  we  imported.    We  consume  ahout  175.000  tons  per  year  in  manufacturing  >-hi*s 
and  other  products.    A  duty  of  $5  per  ton  was  imposed,  and  in  iSSj  a  company  was  < 
iced  in  this  country  and  ormmcnccd   manufacturing  in  January,  iSS.i,  with  a  capa 
50,000  tons  per  year.     In  three  years  this  home  competition  brought  the  price  down  to  $aS 
per  ton.     [Speech,  Thomas,  Cong.  Rcc.,  iSSS,  p.  4559-]     Wages  in  this  industry  a 
$1.75  per  day;  British  wages,  less  than  $i.     [Spcci 

Total  saving  in  price  was  to  the  A<  utncr,  per  annum,  $3,500,000  by  thin  home 

competition  established  by  the  protective  tarifl.     Uuery  :  Was  tlie  tinflf  a  tax 

•  This  one  establishment  consumed   American    products   as   follows,   annually: 
70,000  tons  coal,  100,000  tons  limestone,  10,000  tons  coke.  100,000  tons  salt.     It  : 

in  wages  per  rear,  and  $152/100  freights  per  year  to  railroads  and  canals.     [Speech,  Bur- 
rows, Cong,  ftec.,  iSSS,  p.  6354.] 
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•r*  and  domcitic  consumers,  it  is  Decenary  to  bear  in  mind  thai 

the  price  at  *  original  domestic  producer  is  obliged  to  seO  is 

necessarily  the  price  at  which  the  ultimate  domestic  consumer  is 

obtig<  :  >  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  middlemen 

vene,  and  transportation  an<  urge*  upon  the  comn> 

.ene  between  the  original  producer  and  the  ultimate  consumer. 

e,  when  we  say  that  the  great  foundation  motive  of  true  protec- 

is  to  so  regu  ••«*  of  commodities  as  to  reduce  them,  or 

keep  them  at  a  reduced  rat.  msumer,  it  does  not  follow    as 

some  superficial  advocates  of  the  free-trade  tariff  system  assume — 

this  necessarily  means  a  rc<!  'the  selling  prices  of  these 

tame  commo:  the  original  producers,  below  a  reasonable 

1  money  they  have  expended  in 
the  production  of  these. 

The  protective  system  is  founded  upon  the  hom  philo- 

sophic doctrine  <>t  md  let  live,"  so  far  as  those  necessary 

elements  of  human  national  society,  the  original  domestic  producer 
and  the  ultimate  domestic  consumer,  are  concerned.  Kach  class 
under  it  is  conceded  its  right  of  reasonably  profitable  production  on 
the  one  hand,  and  its  right  of  reasonably  economical  purchase  of  the 
product,  on  the  other ;  for  it  is  only  by  the  steady  continuance  of 
reasonably  profitable  pr  that,  in  the  long  run.  the  opportunity 

of  reasonably  economical  purchase  can  be  maintained. 

Between  the  original  producer  and  the  ultimate  consumer  of  the 
commodity  there  come  in  the  middlemen,  the  dealers  and  specu- 
lators, with  their  charges,  which  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
direct  tax  upon  the  commodities  whi<  h  pass  through  their  hands; 
and  there  also  come  in  the  storage  and  transportation  agencies, 
whether  by  warehouse,  rail,  boat,  horse-power,  or  human  power, 
whose  charges  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  dire*  t  tax  upon  the 
commodr  !>ort,  because  neither  these  middlemen,  nor 

these  transportation  ag<  d  anything  to  the  physical  char, 

of  the  commodities  that  pass  through  their  hands.  So  (ar  as  these 
middlemen,,  and  storage  and  transportation  agencies  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  economic  ally  <  omcy  commodities  from  the  original  pro- 
ducer to  the  ultimate  consumer,  their  reasonable  charges  maybe  con- 
sidered as  a  necessary  tax  upon  these  commodit  \  must  be  paid 
by  the  original  producer  or  ultimate  consumer,  or  by  both.  But  when 
they  unduly  multiply  themselves  and  their  charges,  when  they  begin 
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to  the  original  pr  ifc  pniducts  on  the 

one  hand  as  deprive  him  of  fair  :hc  ultun  MH  r, 

on  the  other,  such   <  hargc-  G   same    ; 

him  far  more  than  he  ougi  .  then   it   becomes  time  to  prune 

these  superfluous  pn\  .pon  the  •  : nan- 

kind,  and  to  rediK  e  them  within  the  limits  that  the  actual  ne<  e 
of  both  original  pi  n<l  ultun  ners  require. 

Id  that  the  protc  work, 

both  by  the  natural  operation  of  the  agen<  tic  production 

d  becaus  ,gs  these  i  iety — 

middlemen,  and    storage,  and    transportation    agen«  ies.  which    D 
vene  between  the  original  producer  and  the  ultimate  consumer — 
within  the  purview  of  the  national  laws,  which  those  producers  and 
consumers   unite    in    making.     Thus   these    two   (lasses,   constituting 
the  vast  majoi  .  are  enabled,  whenever  they  ma\ 

fit,  to  legally  and  effectively  regulate  this  intermediate  prr 
tion  of  commodities  //;  tninsitu  between  them,  as  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  do  if  we-  were  dependent  upon  foreign  producers,  and 
middlemen  and  transportation  agencies  were  beyond  our 
national  jurisdiction,  where  the  consumers  whom  they  plundered,  no 
matter  how  numerous,  could  not  reach  them  by  legal  enactment. 

Our  protective  system  thus  puts  us  beyond  the  plundering  reach 
of  foreign  trusts,  syndicates,  and  combinations  of  these  middlemen 
with  foreign  producers,  .1  11  show  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

True  protection,  by  its  regulation  of  prices  of  commodities  in  our 
markets,  may  therefore  reduce  prices  to  the  consumer  in  either  one 
of  five  wa 

.  by  establishing  home  competing  manufacturers  which  will 
reduce  the  charges  of  foreign  producers,  speculators  and  middlemen 
by  compelling  them  to  sell  goods  at  the  prices  we  establish,  instead 
of  at  the  extortion  which  they  always  establish,  when 

strained  by  such  competition.    This  reduction  of  price  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  does  not  affect  our  produc<  >rably,  because  it  opens 

up  new  fields  for  domestic  productive  enterprise. 

Secondly,  by  stimulating  domestic  improvement  in  the  means  or 
methods  of  production,  whereby  the  "domestic  producers  of  com- 
modities find  it  to  their  own  int  >luntarily  reduce  their  prices 
of  these,  thus  obtaining  a  greater  profit  from  business  while  reducing 
cost  to  the  consumer.  This  voluntary  reduction  of  his  prices  by  the 
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domestic  ->rodu<er  lieneiiu  all  classes,  because  all    classes    gain 

Third,  by  the  system  regulating  the  capacity  of  supply 

^encies  «•!  -•  normal  home  demand,  so 

as  to  render  t  ,  constant  and  steady,  and  so  as 

to  prevent  wide  il  m  prices  materials  of  manu- 

.ibles   the  ucturer   to    voluntarily 

.md  the  resulting  domestic  price,  whereby 

he  realizes  1><  is.  and  the  <  onsurm  r  is  correspond- 

ingly   bei;  the   con 

Senefits  all  and  injures  notx- 

•h.  hv  reducing  the  number  of  middlemen  and  speculators  by 
the  last-named  steadying  effect  upon  the  ler  the  prot 

system,  which  enables  the  domestic  •  ailing  in  extra 

middlemen  to  sperul.itively  carry  the  goods.  :»g  so 

elf,  and  also  1  the  commission  tax  of  the  ne<  cssary 

ilemen — left  >  i|»ermious  ones  are  weeded  out  —  to  the 

lowest  possible  amount,  on  account  of  such  steady  domestic  market. 
These  last  re.  >,   under  the   protective  system,  to 

the  ultimate  consumer,  arc  effected  without  tttiuitug  tht  tti. 
of  tkt  original  proditftr.   and   in   fact  often  while  increasing  these 
selling  prices,  because  he  is  enabled  to  divide  the  «    mmission  taxes 
of  the  superfluous  middlemen  eliminated,  l>etween  himself  and  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

The  nces  last  stated,  of  reduction  of  prices  to  the  con- 

sumer, /.  f.,  the  3d  and  4th,  depend  upon  the  commercial  axiom,  that 
in  pro|M»rtion  as  the  market  is  steady  and  «  ertain  in  its  supply  and 
nd  of  any  given  commodity  through  a  series  of  years,  in  that 
proportion  wil  tors  be  eliminated  and  business,  both  by  pro- 

rs  and  middlemen,  be  done  on  a  lower  margin  of  profit,  and  at 
lower  prices. 

i initiating,  under  the  prutc.  live  system,  the  su|>er- 
fluous  tax  on  commodities  due  to  foreign  transportation  and  middle- 
men, by  planting  the  domestic  factory  and  fanner  nearer 
together,  and  by  establishing  new  and  sujierior  avenues  of  domestic 
commerce  between  them  tor  the  exchange  of  their  products,  and  for 
the  supply  of  raw  materials  to  them,  whereby  the  domestic  transpor- 
tation tax  is  cheapened  on  all  these  commodities,  whether  protected 
or  not.  These  reductions  of  prices  to  the  ultimate  consumer  do  not 
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reduce  the  selling  price  of  the  original  producer  of  the  commodity. 
but  on  the  contrary  often  rn.ii.K-  him  to  increase  it,  by  dividing  with 
the  ultimate  consumer  the  extra  transportation  charges  saved  under 
the  protr  cm. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  a  large  part  of  the  world's 
commerce,  and  especially  in  foreign  commerce  as  conducted  under 
the  free-trade  tariff  system,  there  are  al\\  <-s  of  middle- 

men ;  first,  the  absolutely  necessary  and  therefore  the  useful  class, 
and  secondly,  the  speculative  class,  whose  function  it  is  to  step  in  and 
purchase  and  carry  commodities  by  their  capital,  so  as  to  relieve  the 
producer  of  the  risks  of  an  uncertain  market,  which  he  always  dreads 
and  avoids  if  he  can.  This  speculative  class  of  middlemen,  which  the 
uncertain  free-trade  market  drives  the  original  producer  into  selling 
goods  to,  in  order  to  relieve  himself  from  carrying  them,  soon  comes 
to  perpetuate  and  aggravate  the  evil  of  which  they  are  the  type,  and 
they  force  every  other  middleman  to  join  with  them  in  speculating, 
more  or  less,  both  upon  the  consumer  and  upon  the  original  producer, 
by  putting  upon  the  commodities  that  pass  through  their  hands 
extravagant  commission  taxes,  under  the  name  of  a  margin  for  profits. 
As  we  shall  hereafter  show,  the  free-trade  tariff  breeds  this  type  of 
unnecessary  middlemen  and  speculators,  and  their  extravagant  com- 
mission taxes  upon  commodities  they  deal  in,  while  the  protective 
system  tends  constantly  to  eliminate  them,  by  eliminating  the  < 
for  their  existence,  and  for  their  taxation  of  the  necessities  of  the 
community. 

From  the  above  analysis  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the  superficial 
advocate  of  free-trade  tariffs,  hoping  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  pro- 
tective system  among  producers,  asks  the  protectionist.  ••  whether  the 
object  of  this  system  is  to  reduce  prices  of  commodities,"  the  protec- 
tionist can  boldly  answer :  "  Yes,  to  reduce  the  purchasing  price  to 
the  ultimate  consumer,  but  not  the  selling  price  of  the  original 
domestic  producer,  unless  the  protective  system  enables  him  to  volun- 
tarily do  so,  in  order  to  make  a  larger  profit  on  his  business." 

If  the  free-trade  tariff  advocate  should  assume  that  the  original 
domestic  producer  sells  directly  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  then  the 
answer  would  be,  "  Yes,  to  the  consumer,  but  not  to  the  producers, 
for  they  have  divided  the  former  taxation  of  the  middlemen  between 
them."  Our  superficial  free-trade  friend  will  thus  be  deprived  of  the 
'catch  argument  which  he  expected  to  establish  against  protection, 
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among  the  producing  classes  of  the  people,  and  the  true  principle* 
'ectivc  system  will  be  illustrated  at  the  tame  time. 

Ofcourv  the  relation  of  prices  between 

producers  and  consumers,  the  fact  has  not  been  lost  sight  of.  that  the 
consumers  of  a  comni  f  the  country,  are  also 

usually  producers  of  commodities  to  be  exchanged  -  sections, 

and  riff  ixrso.  Hut  this  fat  t  only  doubles  and  triples  the  advantages 
arising  from  protection,  in  reducing  prices  to  consumers,  while  main- 
.j  prices  or  profits  •  ers  as  illustr:r 

It  must  also  be  understood  that  protection  has  as  equally  valuable 
a  field  of  operation,  in  maintaining  prices  at  a  reduced  rate  to  the 
consumer  after  their  reduction,  as  in  reducing  them  to  him  in  the 
instance. 

If  any  one  had  reason  to  doubt  the  efficiency  of  protection  in 
relieving  commodities  of  the  taxation  charges  of  the  middlemen,  be 
ought  to  be  convinced  by  the  hearings  before  the  Congressional  com- 
es, during  the  present  session  (1890),  on  the  tariff.  The  foreign 
importers,  and  their  selling  customers  throughout  the  country,  have 
been  the  only  opponents  of  this  system,  of  any  moment,  appearing 
for  the  business  interests  of  the  country,  before  Congress,  to  advocate 
the  free-trade  tariff  system.  It  has  been  loudly  heralded  that  a  single 
car-load  of  these  missionary  gentlemen  on  the  way  between  New 

I  and  Washington  represented  $60,000,000  of  wealth.  What  did 
they  go  to  Washington  as  advocates  of  the  free-trade  tariff  system 
for?  Why  did  they  make  the  air  of  the  capitol  resound  with  their 
complaints  about  tariff  taxes  upon  the  commodities  used  by  the  peo- 
ple ?  Simply  because  their  own  middleman  commission  taxes,  upon 
the  commodities  used  by  the  people,  were  endangered.  They  were 
pleading  for  their  system  of  personal  middlemen's  taxation  which 
enriches  their  own  pockets,  because  they  know  that  protection  oper- 
ates to  eliminate  all  such  taxes  as  are  unnecessary,  while  the  free- 
trade  tariff  system  encourages  them,  as  shown  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
They  are  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  Great  Britain,  during 
fifteen  years  of  substantially  continuous  prostration  of  her  productive 
industries  of  all  kinds,  and  notably  of  agriculture,  as  shown  in  subse- 
quent chapters,  resulting  in  a  diminution  of  national  wealth  rrsrhmg 
into  billions  of  dollars,  the  class  which  prospered,  and  has  taken 
over  12  per  cent  per  year  profits  on  gross  sales  *m&r  fret  trrie, 
out  of  the  ruins  of  their  neighbors'  industries,  and  out  of  the  semi- 
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starvation  of  the  laboring  people,  was  the  importers  and  middle  nun. 
So  they  plead  for  their  private  taxation  of  the  commodities  of  this 
nation,  when  they  plead  for  a  free-trade  tariff.1 

It  will  follow  from  the  above  definition  of  protection,  that  there 
is  always  a  broad  field  of  discussion,  within  its  limits,  as  to  whether 
our  capacity,  or  the  conditions  regulating  our  production  of  a  given 
commodity,  will  produce  the  control  of  the  home  market  by  this 
domestic  production,  which  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  true  protection,  as 
set  forth  in  that  definition.  Thus,  suppose  a  certain  kind  «.t 
can  only  be  produced  in  foreign  countries,  and  our  domestic  prodiK  - 
tion  can  not  regulate  its  price  on  account  of  our  national  in<  .\\ 
to  produce  it  in  the  proper  economy  and  quantity.  Then,  that  fact 
being  presumptively  established,  and  it  being  shown  that  ti 
of  wool  does  not  displace  a  grade  of  wool  as  economical,  quality 
;dered,  as  that  we  are  so  capable  of  producing,  true  protection 
would  require  that  a  duty  be  not  levied  upon  it.  But  if  it  be  pre- 
sumptively shown  that  in  future,  by  adequate  encouragement,  we  can 
produce  this  particular  grade  of  wool,  or  another  equivalent  one,  so 
as  to  permanently  regulate,  or,  in  other  words,  reduce  our  market 
prices,  then  true  protection  would  require  that  an  adequate  duty  be 
levied  upon  it.  This  it  does  because  it  is  of  national  importance  to 
render  vhe  crude  resources  of  nature  profitable,*  including  those  which 
lie  dormant  in  vast  tracts  of  land  suitable  only  for  sheep  raising,  which 
would  otherwise  remain  useless.  This  it  also  does  because  a  perma- 
nent reduction  in  its  market  price  makes  the  benefit  of  the  protection 
national  in  character. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  protective  system  takes  into  account 
the  omnipresent  commercial  desire  in  mankind  to  take  advantage  of 
any  market,  to  extort  the  highest  possible  price  for  any  commodity  ; 
that  it  recognizes  that,  in  obedience  to  man's  commercial  instinct,  the 
foreign  importer  always  charges  this  highest  price  when  he  controls 
our  market ;  and  lastly,  that  it  seeks,  for  the  general  good,  to  restrain 
this  instinct  in  him,  by  building  up  a  domestic  production  which  shall 
compel  him  to  sell  at  the  prices  we  establish,  instead  of  at  those  he 

rial  Rep.  Royal  Commission,  p.  43.  par.  27  /.    Atkinson,  Prog,  of  Nation,  pp.  3*9-30. 
Rep.  Operative  Bricklayer*1  Socict  >  inland.  Nov.,  1885,  says:   "  Thousand*  ol 

people  who  would  work  if  they  could  get  any  to  do,  have  to  live  in  a  sort  of  semi-starva- 
lion."  [Second  Rep.  Royal  Commission,  Appx.,  pan  a,  p.  44.] 

*  Jefferson  says :  "  My  Idem  is  that  we  should  encourage  home  manufactures  to  the 
extent  of  our  own  consumption  of  everything  of  which  we  raise  the  raw  material."  [Letter 
to  Humphreys,  Jan.  x*h,  1809.] 
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does  and  would  establish  if  unrestrained  by  it     Thus  limited  and 

uiulrr  .I-MM!,  pr<'tc<  MUM  l>rc  ,  .rnri  n  it:  '.'1.1!  .i:;<  1  ij  .:    •••.    .-.   .' 
\j\   Cj£fttuDff  DVOCOCQOO  jm  ftilclit 

This  is,  that  the  duties  imposed  in  the  name  of  protection  shall  be 
high  enough  to  subserve  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  professedly 
imposed.    He  who  admits  that  some  protection  of  domestic  industry 
is  necessary  cannot,  except  hypocritically,  refuse  to  make  it  eflc< 
Another  cons:  *  must  be  reasonable. 

A  truly  protective  system  is  conservative.    It  is  founded  upon  the 
truth  that  some  nations  have  natural  c.  .u  the  shape  of  the 

rude  agents  and  materials  of  production,  and  in  the  indus- 
«  essary  to  convert  these  into  commercial  commodities, 
which  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  those  nations  to  convert  into 
those  commodities.  It  is  founded  upon  the  further  truth  that  great 
skill  in  labor  and  management  must,  under 
modem  conditions,  be  brought  to  bear  upon  these  agencies  and 
crude  materials  to  economically  convert  them  into  commercial  com- 
modities, and  me  and  experience  in  the  actual 
production  of  these  commodities  to  gather  and  organize  the  capital, 
and  confer  the  tc<  hnu  al  skill  upon  the  laborers  and  managers  of  the 
establishments  requisite  to  economically  produce  these  commodities, 
with  (air  wages  to  labor  and  a  profit  to  the  capital.  And,  lastly,  it  is 
founded  upon  the  final  truth  that,  in  most  branches  of  modern  produc- 
so  much  of  a  human  lifetime  is  required  to  secure  this  organua- 
<  >f  capital,  and  the  acquiring  of  the  necessary  technical  skill  by 
the  corps  of  laborers  and  the  managers  of  such  vast  new  producing 
enterprises,  that  unless  some  guarantee  is  afforded  that  the  perma- 
nent continuance  of  the  new  business  shall  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  weapons  of  commercial  warfare,  which  modern  science  and  pro- 
gress have  place*  1  in  the  hands  of  already  established  competing 
producers  in  other  con:  new  domestic  business  will  never  be 
established,  or  perpetuated.' 


>  Prof.  Sidfwkk  of  Cambridge.  Kailand.  aaya  that  protection,  wtos  t»*  dotir*  ar«  t»4 

K I     K    jitxrfci      K  t       f » r  1      4  1 1    HA  v«  HM  *^«v4  rfrf  l*w4^^  Si  tffO^^te  MSH^ 

£StlirptSii«i?tfi7^?Tyaiiftii^^          whtdtiaaT  il  OTmtiT rat  11 .  tri  conaSanMcT** 

Eot  Pollt.  Kcoomnr,  p.  JQI .  ]    Again,  h«  aajr*  that  prntaciioa)  may,  oad*r  crrtaia  prate* 
c.rrum.Uocc*.  "yield  a  dTrrct  economk  fain  to  U*  proaactia*  eooMry.-  (/Mtf..4%.| 

1  IN    <  XI-    rfN     :^     •    I    '  •:   •   !'<T     tr     BJ    I    ||     t        .'.  .1     - 

n.. .,  .  .     .     .  ... 


»ual>«  i 
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This  guarantee  of  permanent  continuance  of  the  new  busim 
any  country,  <  .in  usually  only  be  afforded  by  its  government,  by  a 
protective  system.  Such  a  system  is  established  to  reserve  the 
market  of  the  nation  adopting  it  to  competing  domestic  producers  of 
a  given  commodity,  by  placing  these  latter  upon  an  equality  with 
competing  foreign  producers,  so  far  as  the  latter  may  have  an  advan- 
tage in  the  artificial  adjuncts  already  in  operation,  by  which  they 
<Tt  their  natural  crude  materials  into  finished  products  and  sell 
them,  such  as  capital,  skill,  cheap  wages,  possession  of  the  domestic 
market,  trusts  to  suppress  foreign  competition,  etc. 

A  true  protective  system  has  its  maximum  and  its  minimum 
limits,  by  which  to  measure  the  duties  it  proposes.  Its  maximum 
limit  is  that  rate  of  duty  which,  under  such  future  contingency 

>c  foreseen,  shall  place  domestic  producers  of  a  given  commodity 
on  a  complete  equality  with  foreign  producers  now  and  hereafter, 
while  maintaining  wages,  thus  guaranteeing  the  home  market  for  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present  to  the  competition  of  the  domestic 
producers.  Higher  than  this  protective  duties  should  not  go, 
because,  by  so  doing,  they  overstep  the  maximum  boundary  of 
protection  and  become  prohibitive,  and  protection  is  not  prohibition 
by  law.  It  may  become  prohibition  by  the  cheap  domestic  competi- 
tion it  creates,  but  that  is  a  different  matter. 

The  minimum  limit  of  a  true  protective  system  is  that  rate  of 
duty  which,  considering  the  present  only,  is  necessary  to  place 
domestic  producers  on  such  an  equality  with  foreign  producers  that 
the  home  producers  may  maintain  the  rate  of  wages  to  their  work- 
men and  make  some  slight  profit  on  their  business.  Lower  than  this 
protective  duties  cannot  go,  because  they  cease  to  be  protective  and 
become  mere  tariff- for- revenue  duties  the  moment  they  drop  below 
the  line  necessary  to  protect  the  continuance  of  the  superior  wages 
of  the  domestic  industry  against  the  commercial  weapons  of  foreign 

us  is  shown  by  the  importations  of  pocket  cutlery  and  home  production  of  same  in  recent 


YEAR.  IMPORTATION.          HOME  MANUFACTURE. 

iS8a $97S.oo>  oo  $1,330,000  oo 

l|87 1,300,000  00  815,000  00 

1888 i,»45.ooo  oo  795.000  oo 

1889 i  .137.000  oo  730,000  oo 

[Speech,  Senator  HUcock,  Cong,  lice.,  Aug.  ai,  1800.] 

Of  fiftv-three  cutlery  firm*  in  this  country,  thirty  have  been  completely  wiped  out,  nine 
have  sunk  their  original  investment,  and  reorganized  with  new  capital,  and  most  of  the 
remaining  fourteen  have  other  branches  of  business  to  rely  on  to  tide  them  over  in  this 
branch.  {Speech,  Senator  Platt,  Cong.  Rec.,  1890,  p.  9648.] 
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competition.  When  a  duty  is  to  low  that  iu  result  is  merely  to 
augment  the  revenue,  it  ts  oof  protection,  foe  it  protects  •M^hfay 

To  sum  up  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  conclude  . 

That  protection  demands  neither  a  high  tariff  nor  a  low  uruY,  but 
a  WAGES  TARIFF,  i.  f.,  such  a  rate  of  duty  as  shall  be  adequate  to 
main1  prosperity,  the  domestic  industry,  by  which  and  from 

which  those  wages  are  d<  t  the  production  of  the  com- 

modity which  is  the  subject  of  the  duty. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
THE  TWO  TARIFF  SYSTEMS  CONTRASTED. 


./-  look  on  this  side,  and  now  on  that." 

IT  will  be  observed  that  as  "free  trade"  is  a  system  of  t.irifT 
taxation,  and  as  protection  is  also  a  system  of  tariff  taxation,  the 
question  we  really  have  before  us  is,  which  of  these  two  systems  of 
taxation  we  shall  choose.  By  "  free  trade  "  is,  of  course,  meant,  as 
is  explained  in  Chapter  I.,  the  only  economic  system  which  has  ever 
had  an  international  operation  under  that  name. 

We  have  seen  that  protection  is  that  economic  system  which 
requires  that  its  sufficient  and  reasonable  duties  shall  only  be  levied 
vpon  such  commodities  (luxuries  excepted)  as  we  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing in  economy  and  quantity,  to  regulate  prices  in  the  home  market. 
Free  trade,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  system  of  tariff  taxation  whirh 
requires  that  its  duties  shall  only  be  levied  upon  those  commodities 
which  we  are  not  capable  of  producing  to  substantially  affect  the 
home  market,  or  on  which,  in  other  words,  the  duty  shall  be  sub- 
stantially a  revenue  duty  only. 

As  a  correlative  of  this  definition,  whenever,  under  "  free  trade," 
the  government  is  compelled  to  impose  duties  on  articles  which  can 
be  produced  by  home  industry,  because  the  duties  cannot  be  raised 
otherwise,  either  the  duties  must  be  placed  so  low  as  not  to  protect 
the  establishment  of  those  domestic  industries,  or  else  those  domestic 
industries  must  be  made  to  pay  an  internal  revenue  tax  on  their 
products  fully  equal  to  the  customs  duties  imposed. 

The  free-trade  tariff  system  also  deals  with  another  class  of  cases, 
in  which  it  imposes  duties  upon  a  commodity  which  can  be  produced 
by  domestic  agencies,  wherein  an  internal  revenue  does  not  appear 
to  be  applicable  so  as  to  reach  all  of  the  domestic  product  produced, 
and  in  such  cases  free  trade  requires  that  the  domestic  production 
of  the  tariff-taxed  article  shall  be  absolutely  prohibited  by  law,  as,  for 
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instance,  the  culture  of  tobacco  in  England  and  Scotland,  which  it  a 

•flfcncc.1 

In  the  above  statement  of  what  the  free-trade  tariff  system  actoaBjr 
is,  it  will  be  noted  that  we  approach  the  inquiry  from  the  direction  of 
its  practical  application  among  mankind  during  the  past  forty  yean, 
the  same  as  when  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  protective  tariff 
system.  We  thus  avoid  being  lost  in  a  maze  of  theory  about  free 
trade,  which  never  had  any  practical  exemplification  in  tnt^^tfr^i 
intercourse,  before  we  arrive  at  the  actual  limitations  imposed  upon 
this  system  by  the  necessities  of  political  government  among  men, 
and  we  avoid  the  cardinal  error  of  assuming  that "  free  trade  "  is  any- 
thing more  or  less  than  a  system  of  tariff  taxation,  as 
between  different  nations.8  This  error  has  proved  the 
'block  over  which  many  of  the  roost  able  advocates  of  protection  hate 
wasted  weary  pages  of  discussion,  and  it  is  the  barrier  behind  which 
the  adroit  theoretical  advocate  of  the  free-trade  tariff  system  takes 

•.,  when  <i:  ii  the  open  field  of  legitimate 

and  inquiry  based  upon  experience. 
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In  proceeding  with  this  comparison  between  the  nature  and 
effects  of  the  protective  tariff  system  and  the  free-trade  tariff  sys- 
tem, we  shall  continue  to  examine  them  alike, —  from  the  direction 
of  their  practical  application  to  different  nations, —  for  the 
reason  that  we  first  examine  the  appearance  and  movements  of 
heavenly  bodies  through  the  telescope  and  spectroscope  before  con- 
structing theories  about  them  ;  />.,  that  we  may  make  our  conclusions 
truly  scientific,  and  practically  beneficial  to  mankind. 

The  definitions  of  the  free  trade  tariff  system,  above  given  in  plain 
and  simple  language,  will  be  found  to  be,  in  fact,  what  the  definitions 
of  most  advocates  of  free  trade  really  mean  when  stripped  of  the 
circumlocutory  phraseology  usually  adopted  by  them.  Under  these 
definitions  some  important  considerations  become  apparent,  when 
the  practice  of  nations  in  the  application  of  free-trade  tariffs  is 
examined.  First,  that  in  seeking  for  suitable  commodities,  which  the 
nation  cannot  economically  produce,  and  must,  therefore,  import 
from  other  countries,  as  the  proper  subject  of  his  free-trade  tariff,  the 
statesman  finds  himself  compelled,  in  order  to  raise  the  necessary 
customs  revenue,  to  resort  to  those  articles  of  foreign  production 
which  the  common  people  of  the  nation  make  use  of,  or,  in  other 
words,  which  are  or  ought  to  be  regarded  as  necessities ;  as,  for 
illustration,  tea,  coffee,  or  sugar,  in  countries  not  producing  them.1 

Being  thus  compelled,  ex  necessitate,  to  tariff-tax  these  articles 
under  the  practical  application  of  the  maxims  of  the  free-trade  tariff 
system,  another  result  follows,  which  is,  that  substantially  the  whole 
amount  of  the  free-trade  tariff  is  added  to  the  foreign  cost  of  the 
article,  and  paid  by  the  consumer  who  purchases  it.  This  results 
from  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  domestic  competition  in  these 
commodities  to  reduce  import  prices.  But,  as  the  article  is  a  neces- 
sity, it  is  substantially  used  by  the  rich  and  poor,  the  millionaire  and 
the  laborer  alike,  man  for  man,  for  otherwise  it  would  not  be  con- 
sumed in  that  quantity  which  caused  it  to  be  selected  as  a  subject  of 
free-trade  tariff  taxation.  "Well,"  answers  our  free-trade  tariff 
statesman,  "  that  is  what  we  seek,  that  each  man  shall  be  taxed 
alike."  Here  we  arrive  at  the  final  conclusion,  for,  as  the  laboring 
and  industrial  classes  of  the  nation  constitute  at  least  nine-tenths  of 
the  population,  it  follows,  as  inevitably  as  the  rising  of  the  sun,  that 
the  free-trade  tariff  imposes  at  least  nine-tenths  of  its  tax  upon  the 

»Sumncr,  Protect!  -  .p.  59. 
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wages  of  the  industrial  classes,  tod  aJJows  the 

to  escape  by  paying  one-tenth.    This  is  the  crowning  iniquity  of  any 

system  of  taxation,  that  its  heaviest  burden  should  be  laid  upon  those 

least  able  to  a/fonl  will  it  relieve  the  free-trade  tariff  system 

of  the  odium  of  this,  its  inevitable  and  actual  operation  in  practice, 

to  say  that  the  laboring  man  need  not  buy  the  commodity  it 

taxes  unless  he  wishes,  and  that  he,  therefore,  voluntarily  taxes 

Such  an  argument  is  mere  trifling  with  the  subject,  became, 

as  the  statesman  well  knows,  when  he  levies  the  free-trade  tariff  upon 

'.•  physical  c.  .  of  laboring  men  and  women 

will  irresistibly  urge  them  to  pay  the  free-trade  tax,  by  buying  the 

article  out  of  their  scanty  earnings,  and  that  was  why  he  selected  that 

and  imposed  the  free-trade  tariff  tax  upon  it. 

trrivc,  therefore,  at  this  universal  economic  law,  deduced 
from  the  operation  of  1  free-trade  tariffs  for  forty  years, — 

That  tht  free-trade  tariff  Uvics  its  fax  largely  upon  the  wages  •/ 
the  people,  and  allows  atcnmulattd  wealth,  or  capital,  to  ticape  with- 
out paying  its  .'.  ixation . 

One  illustration  will  suffice  to  show  the  truth  of  this  economic 
law.  For  the  last  forty-five  yean  Great  Hritain,  under  her  free-trade 
tariff  system,  has  levied  and  collected  a  duty  of  $20,000,000  per  year 
on  tea.  Nine-tenths  of  this  has  been  paid  by  the  British  industrial 
classes.  In  the  forty-five  years  this  amounts  to  the  enormous  mm  of 
$810,000,000  collected  out  of  the  scanty  wages  of  daily  toil,  against 
only  $90,000,000  of  the  tea  tax  collected  from  the  wealthy,  who  hold 
the  accumulated  capital  of  the  British  nation.  I  ".very  b boring  woman, 
who  bought  a  pound  of  tea  in  England  during  this  period,  paid  part 
of  this  free-trade  tax  in  the  added  price  of  the  tea,  over  what  the  same 
pound  of  tea  would  have  cost  without  the  tax  added.  It  is 
that  the  free-trade  tariff  system  filches  the  bulk  of  its  taxation 
the  poorer  classes,  little  by  little. 

Contrast  this  with  the  protective  tariff  system,  in  the  sources  from 
which  it  derives  its  taxation.  Take,  for  illustration,  the  article  of 
shoes,  or  ready-made  clothing,  or  cotton  goods.  It  b  a  favorite 
assumption  of  advocates  of  free-trade  tarin%  that  the  ptotccthre  dory 
on  these  always  adds  that  amount  to  their  cost,  just  as  the  free-trade 
tariff  was  added  to  the  cost  of  tea.  Such  an 
fallacious.  It  can  be  easily  shown  that  the  protective  duty 
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on  these  articles  to  collect  substantially  all  the  tax  which  it  does  col- 
lect from  them,  out  of  those  classes  of  these  commodities  which  are 
most  expensive,  and  which  are  purchased  and  used  by  the  wealthy, 
and  that  on  all  good,  substantial  classes  of  these  articles  which  are  pur- 
chased and  worn  as  necessities  by  our  laboring  classes,  it  collects 
substantially  no  tax  whatever.  In  other  words,  the  protective  tariff 
system  operates  precisely  the  opposite  to  the  free-trade  tariff  system 
in  ultimately  collecting  the  whole,  or  the  larger  part,  of  its  tax  from 
the  wealth  of  the  importer  and  that  of  the  nation,  and  in  relieving  the 
wages  of  the  nation  therefrom. 

Take  first,  cotton  goods.  We  imported  in  1889  about  $2  7,000,000 
of  these  goods.  These  were  largely  fine  goods,  such  as  lawns,  etc., 
selling  as  high  as  50  to  60  cents  per  yard,  of  which  we  made  com- 
paratively few,  and  the  home  competition  had  not  so  greatly  affected 
the  importers'  prices.  Hence,  on  these,  some  of  the  duties  were 
added  to  the  cost  and  paid  by  the  consumer,  and  some  were  paid  by 
the  importer  out  of  his  foreign  price  to  get  into  our  market.  Two 
causes  compelled  the  importer  to  pay  part  of  these  duties  himself, — 
first,  a  limited  amount  of  domestic  competition,  and,  secondly,  the 
fact  that  the  ability  of  the  purchaser  to  buy  cheaper  goods  enabled 
him  to  refuse,  at  will,  to  pay  the  foreign  price  of  these  expensive  goods 
with  the  duty  added,  and  the  importer  thus  had  to  reduce  this  price 
in  many  cases.  In  other  words,  the  ability  to  buy  cheaper  grades  of 
cotton  goods  of  American  production,  as  cheap  as  anywhere  in  the 
world,  put  the  purchaser  of  the  more  expensive  imported  cottons  in 
an  independent  position,  as  a  purchaser  of  ttyem.  Hence,  the 
importer  had  to  discount  enough  from  the  foreign  price  with  duty 
added  to  induce  the  purchaser  to  buy,  or,  in  other  words,  he  dis- 
counted the  duty  in  part  out  of  his  own  pocket.  But  the  consumers  of 
these  goods  were  chiefly  the  wealthy  and  well-to-do.  Therefore,  our 
industrial  classes  did  not  pay  substantially  any  part  of  these  duties  out 
of  their  wages.  The  great  bulk  of  our  cotton  goods  were,  however, 
made  and  sold  from  our  factories,  built  up  and  kept  in  operation  by 
protection,  as  cheap  or  cheaper  per  yard  than  the  duty  upon  them. 
None  of  these  were  imported,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  exported 
these  classes  of  goods  for  the  last  ten  years  to  England  and  sold  them 
as  cheap  as  the  British  could  afford  to  sell  goods  of  similar  quality 
made  there.1 

»  AddreM,  T.  II.  Dudley,  Feb.  7,  1887.  "  Protection  or  Free  Trade,"  p.  6.  Stebbins' 
ProtectionUt  Manual,  pp.  54,  55,  117. 
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lennorc,  it  i«  the  testimony  of  our  consuls  in  Great  Britain 
otton  cloth,  ready-made  clothing,  and  boots  and  shoes  ready 
made,  are  as  cheap  and  good,  of  all  ordinary  kinds  on  the  retail 
counters  of  this  country,  a*  in  free-trade  England.    Some  of  these 
consuls  were  themselves  ardent  free-traders.1    Therefore,  it  must  be 
•  on  all  of  these  ordinary  grades  of  these  commodities  our 
industrial  classes,  buying  them  of  home  make,  as  cheaply  as  the 
Englishman,  pay  no  tariff  tax  on  account  of  the  protective  duty  levied 
upon  the:  lows  that  the  protective  system,  by  its 

duties  on  these  article*,  has  brought  it  about  that  all  the  tariff  taxes 
or  increase  of  price  actually  collected  on  them,  (alls  upon  the  expen- 
sive classes  of  these  commodities  purchased  and  used  mostly  by  the 
wealthy  or  well-to-do,  and  the  b  classes  pay  no  part  of  this 

tax.  Not  only  can  the  wealthy  afford  to  divide  the  payment  of  these 
protective  duties  with  the  foreign  importer  on  account  of  their  wealth, 
but  they  also  use  large  quantities  of  the  commoner  classes  of  these 
goods,  on  which  protection  has,  by  stimulating  American  industry, 
brought  down  prices.  On  these  latter,  wealthy  people  have  saved 
enough  from  this  cause  to  afford  to  pay  the  small  additional  amount 
which  high-priced  and  luxurious  classes  of  these  goods  cost  them, 
because  of  protection.  Nor  is  any  person,  in  fact,  compelled  to 
purchase  these  expensive  goods,  and  thus  to  pay  part  of  the  protect  - 
iuty,  unless  he  chooses,  for  he  may  be  clothed  in  cotton  fabrics 
better  than  kings  and  princes  had  one  hundred  yean  ago,  which 
protection  protects  but  does  not  tax.  The  payment  of  the  duty  on 
these  expensive  goods  is,  therefore,  purely  voluntary  on  his  part. 

These  examples  serve  to  illustrate  how  protection  operates  to  levy 
the  great  bulk  of  the  taxes,  which  it  collects,  upon  foreign  importer* 
and  upon  those  classes  whose  wealth  enables  them  to  easily  pay 
these,  and  to  relieve  the  wage-earner  almost,  if  not  quite  wholly, 


»  See  Report.  E.  P.  Brook.,  U.  8.  CooMd  at  Cork.  Ao*.. 
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from  taxation.      Such  examples  can  be  duplicated  in  everything 
that  our  industrial  classes  use  or  wear  as  necessities. 

Moreover,  protection,  by  its  continual  cheapening  of  prices, 
through  the  growth  of  our  industries  and  home  competition,  contin- 
ually reduces  the  cost  of  these  necessities  of  life  to  the  American 
people,  and  has  brought  these  to  a  lower  price  than  ever  before. 
This  amounts  to  a  reduction  of  from  33  to  50  per  cent  on  these 
necessities  of  the  people  within  the  past  fifteen  years.1  This  lias 
been  effected  by  the  movement  among  other  producing  nations  of 
the  world  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  ago,  by  which  they  adopted 
protection  and  began  to  export  their  surplus  manufactured  goods 
into  the  British  home  market  and  other  open  markets  of  the  world, 
and  sell  this  surplus  at  lower  prices  than  the  British.  This  forced 
the  British  free-trade  tariff  prices  down,  and,  although  this  surplus 
may  have  been  comparatively  small,  every  merchant  will  testify  that 
it  takes  but  a  small  surplus  of  cheaper  goods  to  bring  prices  down 
seriously.*  Year  after  year  we  and  other  protected  nations  have  con 
tinued  to  beat  down  free-trade  tariff  prices  by  these  exportations, 
with  the  result  above  stated. 

Thus  we  have  exported  our  surplus  cotton  goods  of  certain  grades 
to  England  and  undersold  her  during  fifteen  years,  12,000,000  yards 
going  there  in  1886,  out  of  193,000,000  yards  exported.  We  have 
also  for  some  years  exported  glassware  (some  to  England),  and 
crockery- ware,  and  clocks  and  watches  (destroying  the  English 
watchmakers'  trade3),  and  cutlery,  saws,  edge-tools  (to  England), 
and  locks,  hinges  and  hardware,  and  boots  and  shoes  (some  to  Eng- 
land), and  furniture,  wooden-ware,  machinery,  and  woolen  wearing- 
apparel  ($71,000  worth  to  England  in  1886),  and  rubber  and  gutta- 
percha  goods,  and  carriages  and  horse-cars,  and  reapers,  mowers, 
plows,  etc.,  fire-arms,  nails  and  spikes,  stoves,  lamps,  soap,  wire,  and 
books  and  maps.4  Refined  sugar  and  paper  are  two  other  notable 


1  Edward  Atkinson  admits  this  to  be  the  case  or  many  kinds  of  goods.  [Industrial 
Progress  of  the  Nation,  p.  256.]  Adam  Smith  aays:  "By  means  of  such  regulations  [pro. 
tectivcdutie*],  Indeed,  a  particular  manufacture  may  sometimes  be  acquired  sooner  than  it 
could  have  been  otherwise,  and  after  a  certain  time  may  be  made  at  home  as  cheap  or 
cheaper  than  in  the  foreign  country."  [Wealth  of  Nations,  Vol.  t,  p.  350.] 

>  D.  A.  Wells  admits  this  [Pop.  Science  Monthly,  Nov.,  1887,  p.  5],  especially  on  wool 
and  silk,  aa  well  as  all  other  staple  commodities  produced  by  steam  and  machinery. 

*  Appendix,  Report  Royal  Commission,  Vol.  I,  p.  95;  answers  of  Liverpool  Chamber 
ofCc 


*  Address,  Thomas  II.  Dudley,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Liverpool,  Chicago,  Nov.  n,  1887. 
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American  manufactures  which  are  largely  exported,  to  England  and 
elsewhere,1  and  have  seriously  crippled  these  British  indusuies.    The 

nans,  also,  since  they  adopted  our  protective  system,  have 
unloaded  vast  quantities  of  their  surplus  manufactures  In  almost  every 
branch  of  industry  upon  the  British  market,  and  France,  Italy,  Austro- 
Hungary,  and  Russia  have  done  so,  to  some  extent. 

i*h  Royal  Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Trade  and 
Industry,  gives  this  competition  from  these  protected  nations  as  a 

:ig  factor  in  bringing  down  prices  and  causing  depression  in 
i  trade.    It  says  [Final  Report,  p.  20]  :' 

rther,  in  neutral  markets,  such  as  our  own  colonies  and  depend- 
encies, and  especially  in  the  East,  we  are  beginning  to  feel  the  effects 
of  foreign  compet  ,  lartcrs  where  our  trade  formerly  enjoyed 

»ly.  The  increasing  severity  of  this  competition, 
both  in  our  home  and  neutral  markets,  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
case  of  Germany.  A  reference  to  the  reports  from  abroad  will  show 
that  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  the  perseverance  and  enterprise  of 
the  Germans  are  making  themselves  felt.  In  the  actual  pndmc&tn 
o/  commodities  we  have  Jew%  ij  any  advantages  over  them" 

Elsewhere  the  Commission  says  [p.  67,  Rep.]  : 

••  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  one  of  the  chief  agencies  which 
have  tended  to  perpetuate  this  state  of  things  is  the  protectionist 
policy  of  so  many  foreign  countries,  which  has  become  more  marked 
during  the  last  ten  years  than  at  any  previous  period  of  similar 
length." 

This  statement  of  a  body  of  the  wisest  public  men  of  Great 
Britain,  as  to  the  effect  of  protection  in  lowering  prices  of  the  neces- 
sities of  mankind,  cannot  be  wiped  out.  It  was  made  by  ardent 
supporters  of  the  free-trade  tariff  system,  on  evidence  gathered  from 
every  part  of  the  British  possessions,  as  well  as  from  every  other 
nation  on  the  globe,  by  all  the  resources  that  the  British  nation  could 
command.  Furthermore,  it  is  verified  by  the  fact  that,  according  to 
the  official  evidence  collected  by  this  Royal  Commission,  while  this 
British  free-trade  tariff  system  controlled  the  markets  of  the  world, 
as  they  mention  above,  and  supplied  them  with  necessities,  it  steadily 

;  i        J'< 
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pushed  up  the  price  of  its  leading  commodities  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  For  instance,  between  1854  and  1875,  this  free-trade  tariff 
in  raised  the  average  export  price  of  all  British  woolen  goods  over 
32  per  cent,  of  all  British  cotton  goods  over  14  per  cent,  of  all  British 
coal  55  per  cent,  and  of  all  British  pig  iron  31  per  cent,  and  other 
manufactures  in  like  proportion.  These  figures  are  deduced  from 
the  average  export  prices  of  five-year  periods,  compared  with  each 
other,  viz.,  1855-9  with  1870-4,  and  do  not  depend  upon  any  tem- 
porary yearly  fluctuations.1 

These  figures  conclusively  show  that  twenty  years  of  monopoly  of 
the  markets  of  the  world,  under  the  free-trade  tariff  system,  was  a 
costly  experiment  for  mankind,  in  the  added  prices  it  had  to  pay  for 
necessities.  The  cheapening  of  prices  due  to  the  predominance  of 
protective  tariff  systems  during  the  past  fifteen  years  has,  to  about 
one-half  its  extent,  been  merely  the  bringing  of  the  markets  of  the 
world  back  to  the  standard  of  prices  which  ruled  previous  to  1855, 
when  the  free-trade  tariff  system  took  control  of  them. 

We  are  well  aware  that  it  is  a  favorite  assumption  of  theoretical 
free-trade  writers  that  this  cheapening  of  prices  since  1875,  in  ^ie 
world's  markets,  is  the  result  of  cheapening  of  methods  of  manufac- 
ture and  commerce,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  our  figures  are  based 
on  British  export  prices.  Besides,  the  evidence  of  practical  men 
does  not  support  this  theory.  Take  pig  iron  as  an  illustration.  The 
British  Royal  Commission  expressly  states  that  "  a  very  considerable 
decline  in  price  has  taken  place,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  decrease  in  the  cost  of  production  that  would,  to  any  extent, 
counterbalance  so  great  a  fall."1  The  evidence  taken  by  the  Commis- 
sion fully  proves  the  same  thing  as  to  other  leading  com  modi  tic-, 
and  shows,  as  the  Commission  states  in  substance,  that  the  decline  in 
British  prices,  due  to  protected  competition,  has  been  largely  taken  out 
of  the  profits,  wages,  and  accumulated  capital  established  under  their 
free-trade  tariff  system  of  production,  and  that  the  British  depression 
is  "becoming,  perhaps,  more  intense  every  year,"*  on  this  account. 

Having  thus  compared  the  free-trade  tariff  system  with  the  pro- 
tective tariff  system,  touching  their  effects  in  the  levying  of  taxation 
upon  wages  and  wealth,  and  upon  the  comparative  prices  which  the 

*  First  Rep.  Royal  Commission ;  Appendix,  pp.  1316, 137,  138. 

*  Final  Rep.  Royal  Commission,  p.  8. 
»  /*/</.,  pp.  15,  16. 
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consumer  is  charged  by  each  system  upon  commodities  produced, 
we  will  next  compare  the  effects  of  these  antagonistic  systems  upon 
profits  and  wages. 

i  has  been  written  upon  the  comparative  profits  and  wages 

of  different  countries  under  these  diverse  economic  systems,  and 
tables  of  comparative  rates  of  wages,  and  values  and  amounts  of 
production  of  •  cd  and  compared,  pro  and  con, 

covering  periods  of  from  ten  to  fifty  years,  in  support  of 
on  one  side  or  the  other.     Before  the  value  of  such 
is  very  great,  can  be  properly  estim.i-  necessary  to 

the  general  condition  of  the  trade  of  the  world  in  the  fimrmn  ilitin 
iring  different  periods. 

The   first  consideration  iting  the  value,  of  any  economic 

systei.  •  it  has  been  able  to  effect  in  substantial  competition, 

under  approximately  equal  conditions,  with  another  economic  system. 
If  an  c<  onumic  system  has,  during  any  period,  been  accompanied  by 
conditions  which  placed  it  substantially  without  a  rival  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  if  the  commodities  produced  under  it  have,  during  that 
period,  had  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  world's  markets  owing  to  the 
industrial  conditions  under  which  they  were  produced  and  distributed, 
then  of  profits  and  wages,  covering  that  monopolistic  period 

under  that  system,  would  be  of  little  value  in  determining  its  com* 
pant.  -N.  They  would  be  like  the  financial  or  business  record 

of  a  merchant,  which  was  confined  to  a  period  when  everything  was 
booming  and  he  had  no  competition.  Many  an  imposing  record  of 
this  kind  has  dissolved  under  the  first  touch  of  competition  or 
adversity,  .md  exposed  the  true  measure  of  the  man.  He  who  has  a 
"  corner  "  on  the  necessities  of  mankind,  has  but  to  sit  and  sail  on 
the  sea  of  prosperity  and  pocket  his  gains,  with  none  to  hinder.  It 
is  the  breath  of  adversity,  the  fierce  blast  of  competition  that  tells  us 
who  is  the  Napoleon  of  finance  or  trade. 

So  with  an  economic  system.  'Hie  question  is,  how  has  it  carried 
its  supporters  through  times  of  commercial  depres 
stringency?  How  has  it  met  and  endured  the  fierce  strife  and 
petition  of  an  opposing  economic  system,  unJfr  aftrvximtlrty  «fStt/ 
ton.fi fions,  and  how  have  these  two  systems  upheld  profits  and  wages* 
ng  at  tht  If  ginning  of  tht  (outfit  in  t*tk  Mtfnt,  through  a 
great  commercial  contest  for  supremacy,  as  compared  with  each 
other?  The  conditions  of  wages  and  living  in  different 
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so  diverse  that  a  lower  rate  of  wages  in  one,  measured  by  its  pm. 
ing  power  of  the  necessities  of  life,  may  be  really  equal  to  the  higher 
me  of  another  country.     It  would,  in  that  case,  be  the  true  test  of 
prosperity  to  consider  whether  wages  had  advanced  in  both  countries 
alike  during  the  given  period. 

If  an  economic  system  upholds  or  increases  profits  and  wages  in 
a  nation  by  continually  raising  its  prices  of  its  products  to  the  con- 
suming portion  of  mankind,  then  it  simply  extracts  tru>  -  and 
wages  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  consumer  by  adding  to  his  expense. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  economic  system  upholds  profits  and  wages 
in  a  nation,  while  constantly  diminishing  the  prices  of  its  p; 
the  consumer,  then  \ve  may  be  sure  that  it  sets  in  operation  new 
forces  and  agents  of  economical  industrial  production  which  benefit 
mankind. 

Let  us  apply  these  self-evident  truths  to  the  history  of  the  free- 
trade  tariff  system  and  the  protective  tariff  system,  and  ascertain  their 
respective  merits  in  accordance  therewith.  This  history  conven- 
iently divides  itself  into  three  periods.  The  first  extends  from  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  to  1846.  The  second  extends  from 
1846  to  1876.  The  third  extends  from  1876  to  the  present  time. 
(1890.) 

During  the  first  period  the  foundations  were  laid  for  the  vast 
progress  in  industrial  production  which  the  world  has  since  experi- 
enced. This  was  under  protective  tariffs  in  every  nation,  England 
included.  The  loom,  the  spinning  jenny,  the  steam  engine,  the  rail- 
road and  locomotive,  the  telegraph,  the  steamboat  and  steamship, 
the  canal,  coupled  with  the  development  of  solid  financial  systems 
of  banks  and  banking, — all  these  were  established  and  put  into  use 
during  this  first  period.  They  revolutionized  the  system  of  domestic 
and  household  production  of  preceding  centuries,  and  established 
what  may  be  conveniently  termed  the  small  factory  system  in  its 
place ;  at  least,  in  England,  France,  and  the  United  States.  Fur- 
thermore, just  previous  to  this  first  period  England  established  that 
branch  of  protection  known  as  the  patent  system,  and  we  followed 
her  example  by  incorporating  it  into  our  Federal  constitution  and 
improving  upon  it  in  our  laws.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it 
was  to  this  source  that  the  British  owed  their  primal  supremacy  in 
industrial  development.  This  patent  system,  coupled  with  her  other 
protective  laws,  was  the  stimulating  power,  which  caused  her  great 
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uon  to  bend  their  energies  to  evolving  ami  perfecting  for  btisaaa 

use  most  of  the  gr<  ions  above  mentioned.     Another  of  the** 

smelling  irun  from  the  ore  by  the  hot  blast,  revolt!- 

All   these  advantages  were  jealously 

guarded  by  protective  tariff*,  and  their  command  of  vast  deposits  of 
coal  and  •.  •  *t  fleets  of  vessels,  and  of  great  capital,  placed  the 

h  at  least  fifty  year,  in  advance  of  any  other  competitor  in 

v  to  produce  and  supply  needed  commodities.    We  thus  tee 

that  •••nt  -  \  >•  .  is  the  most  rigid  form  of  protection 

known,  since  r  >al  against  everybody  else,  Great 

:  the  source,  and  by  her  other  protective  laws  pro- 

1  the  nursery  of  her  industrial  development,  which  **«!ffrffrh?d 

•ipremacy  over  all  other  nations  in  supplying  the  markets  of  the 
with  her  commodities. 

her  tariffs,  as  well  as  those  of  other  nations,  were  not  all  pro- 
i  their  character,  during  this  first  period.     Many  of  them 
were  levied  upon  commodities  which  she  was  or  became  incapable  of 
producing  with  economy  to  supi  ustrial  wants ;  soil,  climate, 

etc.,  debarred  domestic  supply.  It  other  words,  these  were  essentially 
free- trade  tariffs,  and  they  bore  heavily  upon  the  industries  of  her 
people.  These  gave  rise  to  the  theoretical  tree-trade  movement. 
They  were  the  examples  of  tariffs,  which  served  for  an  attack  upon  all 
tariffs  by  theorists.  In  themselves  they  were  obnoxious.  In  t» 
a  theoretical  free- trade  advocate  wishes  to  illustrate  the  enormity  of 
the  tariff,  he  always,  as  a  rule,  now  selects  a  free-trade  tariff  far  the 
purpose.  But  the  <  n  between  free-trade  tariffs  and  protective 

tariffs  was  not  clearly  understood   fifty  years  ago,  and  hence  the 

^h  people  were  induced  to  attribute  the  evils  of  one  to  the  other, 
and  under  a  supposed  political  exigency  the  British  ministry  of  Peel 
adopted  the  free- trade  tariff  system,  which  has  since  been  in  force. 
By  a  curious  travesty  of  logical  reasoning,  this  system  retained,  as  aa 
established  part  of  it,  tariffs  of  the  vicious  and  inequitable 

h  served  to  bring  about  the  overthrow  of  the  preceding  syi 
This  brings  us  to  the  second  period,  between  1846  and  1876. 

tig  this  period  Great  Britain  held  virtual  control  of  the  markets 
of  the  world.  By  treaty  and  colonization  she  extended  the  free-trade 
tariff  system,  more  or  less,  into  almost  every  other  nation,  and  by  judi- 
cious subsidies  to  her  commercial  marine  she  gained  command  of  the 
ocean  ttaffic  with  the  markets  of  the  world.  Thus,  for  this  period  of 
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thirty  years,  the  world's  market  for  British  goods  appeared  to  be  with- 
out limit  and  without  competitors.     She  had  a  corner  on  the  ma 
of  mankind  and  her  merchants  maintained  it,  with  few  exception 
the  vast  system  of  "trusts"  and  "syndicates"  shown  to  haveex 
in  the  subsequent  chapter  on  Trusts.     [Chap.  XL]     This  period  is 
noticed  in  the  Report  of  her  Royal   Commission  in  1886  in  tl  - 
lowing  words  [Final  Rep.,  par.  95]  :   "Various  causes  contributed  to 
give  us  a  position  far  in  advance  of  other  countries,  which  we  were 
able  to  hold  for  many  years." 

Under  these  circumstances  it  might  be  expected  that  the  British 
free-trade  tariff  system  would  show  gains  to  British  capital  and  \\ 
because  it  constantly  raised  the  price  of  the  necessities  it  furnished 
to  mankind,  as  shown  on  a  preceding  page.  [p.  34.]  What  it  thus 
extorted  from  the  world's  consumers  it  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  put  into  the  pockets  of  British  producers.  That  it  did  show  vast 
returns  to  British  capital  during  this  thirty-year  period  there  is  no 
doubt.  That  it,  this  free-trade  tariff  system,  did  increase  the  wages 
of  British  labor  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion,  is  not  true. 

Henry  Fawcett,  M.  P.,  professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  himself  a  free-trader,  in  his  Political 
Economy  [p.  133],  referring  to  the  vast  increase  of  British 
exports,  says :  "  This  increase  of  national  prosperity  has,  as  yet, 
effected  no  corresponding  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing classes."  He  further  says  that  the  increase  in  wages,  if  any,  is 
offset  by  the  proportionate  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Brassey,  another  eminent  British  free-trader,  in  his  book  on 
"  Work  and  Wages,"  endorsed  by  Prof.  Fawcett  as  the  highest  author- 
ity, states  that,  by  careful  investigation,  he  found  that  in  leading  engi- 
neering works,  out  of  thirteen  different  classes  of  workmen,  six  were 
receiving  less  wages  in  1868  than  in  1854,  three  were  receiving  the 
same  wages,  and  only  four  were  receiving  somewhat  higher  wages ; 
that  in  one  of  the  government  dockyards  three  classes  only  had  an 
advance  of  sixpence  a  day  between  1849  and  1859,  and  afterwards, 
until  1869,  "wages  were  absolutely  stationary"  ;  that  twenty  classes 
of  laborers  in  private  shipyards  on  the  Thames  had  the  same  wages 
in  1869  as  in  1851 ;  that  the  rise  of  wages  in  the  leading  building 
trades  "  had  not  been  proportionate  to  the  increased  cost  of  living." 
Prof.  Fawcett  says  that  "  in  other  trades  the  condition  of  labor  must 
have  deteriorated."  He  says  that  the  cost  of  living  advanced  among 
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worktngmen  not  less  than  30  per  cent  during  these  yean  of  greatest 

'*h  prosperity,     [p.  134.] 

On  the  judgm  .-•  best  British  authority  we  find,  therefore, 

that  the  free-trade  tariff  system  gave  nearly  all  the  profits 

1,  and  impim-d  the  bulk  of  its  taxes  upon  the  wages  of  British 
labor  during  this  thirty-year  period,  when  it  was  continually  etloftmf 
higher  prices  out  of  the  foreign  consumer.  This  brings  us  to  the 
close  of  this  period. 

The  third  period  covers  the  time  from  187$  to  the  present. 
About  the  commencement  of  this  period  our  protective  system  had 
'1  our  capacity  of  production  until  we  were  prepared  to 
supply  our  American  market  in  many  leading  lines  of  goods, 
had  also  become  an  object-lesson  to  the  industrial  nations  of  conti- 
nental Europe  by  reason  of  our  phenomenal  prosperity  under  the 
protective  system.  They  began,  one  by  one,  to  adopt  our  economic 
system  and  to  reserve  their  markets  for  domestic  industry.  The 
dates  when  these  European  nations  enacted  their  first  effective  pro- 
tective tariffs  are  thus  given  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  head  of  the  com- 
mercial department  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  : '  Austria,  1877  and 
1879  ;  Russia,  1877  and  1881 ;  Germany,  in  1879  ;  France,  in  1882  ; 
Spain,  in  1877  and  1882;  Greece,  in  1885;  and  Switzerland,  in 
1885.  Sweden  and  Noway  followed  suit  in  1887-8.  Germany  had 
begun  to  manufacture  largely  immediately  after  the  Franco-German 
war,  and  was  obliged  to  adopt  her  protective  system  to  prevent  her 
manufacturers  from  being  ruined  by  British  competition  under  her 
existing  free-trade  tariff  system.* 

During  this  third  period  since  1875,  the  commercial  battle 
between  the  British  free-trade  tariff  system  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
protective  tariff  syst CM n  in  other  manufacturing  and  food-producing 
countries  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  (airly  said  to  have  been  joined, 
ami  it  is  still  going  on.1 

What  has  been  the  comparative  effect  on  profits  and  wages  in 

•  Pint  Rep.  Rojttl  CammiMkm.  p.  »j. 

•  Rep.  Mulrmncy,  British  Cnmfm\  *  DwMUarf ;   Stcomd  Step.  SJ*y.  C«», 
par.  a.  p.  169. 
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countries  of  free-trade  tariffs  and  of  protective  tariffs?  Taking  the 
free-trade  tariff  system  first,  we  look  to  Great  Britain.  Her  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Trade  and  Industry,  reports  thus, 
in  December,  1886  :* 

•  I:  is  indisputable  that  among  the  classes  more  immediately 
connected  with  the  production  of  the  large  amount  of  wealth  above 
alluded  to,  the  complaints  of  diminished  profits  and  re^tru  t< •<!  in 
are  widespread  and  persistent,  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  certain 
sections  of  it  are  suffering,  or,  at  any  rate,  are  in  less  prosperous  cir- 
cumstances than  they  were  a  few  years  back.  The  complaints  that 
are  made  are  by  no  means  of  a  uniform  character ;  1m 
are  able  to  judge,  there  is  a  general  agreement  on  all  JninJs  that 
business,  though  not  absolutely  less  in  quantity,  is  carried  on  with  the 
smallest  possible  margin  of  profit,  and,  in  very  many  cases,  with  no 
profit  at  all." 

The  Commission  reports  that  the  trade  and  industry  of  Great 
Britain  is  "  depressed,"  i.  e.,  being  conducted  with  a  diminution,  and 
in  some  cases,  an  absence  of  profit  and  diminution  of  employment 
for  the  laboring  classes  since  1875.* 

Sir  Lothian  Bell,  president  of  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Associa- 
tion, testified  that  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  there  was  absolutely 
no  profit  at  all.* 

Mr.  G.  B.  Foster,  representing  the  Northumberland  Coal  Trade 
Association,  testified  that  want  of  profit  on  coal  had  obliged  all  mines 
to  shut  down  to  four  or  four  and  a  half  days  per  week,  and  most  of 
the  mines  were  making  no  money  at  all,  and  many  were  idle.4 

Mr.  A.  Hewlett,  manager  of  the  Wigan  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
(capital  $10,000,000,  product  2,000,000  tons  coal  and  200,000  tons 
iron  per  year),  testified  that  its  entire  profit,  working  10,000  hands, 
was  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent  per  year  on  its  capital  stock,  and 
further,  that  coal  mines  generally  were  making  no  profits  at  all.* 

The  Oldham  Master  Cotton  Spinners  Association  reported  to  the 
Commission  that  the  average  dividends  of  the  sixty  best  fitted  and 
equipped  cotton  mills,  of  corporations  in  England,  covering  nine  years 

1  Final  Rep.  Royal  Commission,  p.  44. 

*  ntd.,  P.  j;. 

>  Second  Rep.  Royal  Commission,  p.  115;  An*.  3584-3585. 

*  Third  Rep.  Royal  Commission,  pp.  181-2. 

*  H>id.t  p.  aoo. 
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from  1876  to  1886,  was  but  three  per  cent  per  year  on  the  iinafii, 
with  nothing  allowed  for  depreciation  ' 

This  was  verified  by  ihc  representative  of  the  Preston  Cotton 
Spinners  and  Manufacturers  Association,  Mr.  Simpson,  who  stain 
that  "  It  was  most  clearly  proved  that  [these]  dividends  had  been 
largely  paid  out  of  capital."  ' 

lames  C.  >r  Land  Commissioner  for  Great  Britain, 

that  during  this  period,  the  "  loss  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  classes  engaged  in  or  connected  with  agriculture/'  was 
$204,000,000  per  \ 

subjoined  table  gives  the  decrease  of  values  of  mines,  and 
British  manufactured  products  between  1875  and  1876: 

TABLE  ('  H    VALUES  AND   INDUSTRIES* 

BETV  ;  OP 

PROTECTED  EUROPEAN  NATI< 

(From  CptW  EfiJfmtf  amJ  Document »  •etwrnf+myimg  Rff^rit  •/ JC*/W  C+mmittim  ] 

Decline  in  assessed  income  of  mines  [average  calculated  from 
5-year  periods,  1870-4  and  1880-4]  per  year  .  Ixyoooyooo 

Decline  in  assessed  income  of  iron  and  steel  works  [average 
calculated  in  same  way]  per  year .  .  .  35/100,000 

Decline  in  exports  of  British  komt  froJxttioni  to  firrigm 
nation*  [average  calculated  in  same  way]  per  year  .... 

Decline  in  income  of  agriculture,  value  of  products  per  year  .  . 

Decline  in  values  of  real  estate  in 


uingham,  Manchester,  etc.,  etc.    ..  4<>pcrc«s* 

Decline  in  rate  of  wages,  <w  reporttd  by  later  »»**«;.  in  leading 

.istrie*  [15  to  50  per  cent  below  those  of  ao  years  ago]  .    15  to  $o  per  ccstt 
Decline  in  value  exportation*  of  woolen  goods  per  year*    .  43  per  ccstt 

Increase  in  value  importations  of  woolen  goods  per  year    . 

» The  declared  value  of  British  export* 


IVtrUnc 

Farther  decline  of  trade  in  IS* 

[Final  Rep.  Rojal  CnmmJMfci*.  par.  jj.) 

Such  was  the  support  and  returns  which  the  British  free-trade 
tariff  system  gave  to  British  capital  during  the  first  decade  of  our 

«  Second  Rep.  Royal  One»mle«in« ;  Appewlix.  part  i,  pp.  «s$.  «*. 
»  Third  Rep.  Royal  Con~**eion;  Appendi*.  pert  i,  p.  flS. 
•  Final  Rep.  Royal  CommiMkm.  IM 

•Acompartooaofllw 

n 

trade  ui iff  »V«M,  fbr  the  only 
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third  period,  when,  if  its  virtues  were  ever  to  be  needed,  it  \\  as  then.1 
Turn,  now,  to  British  wages.  The  Royal  Commission  says  that, 
" even  where  the  rate  of  wages  has  not  been  diminished  the  total 
amount  earned  by  the  laborer  has  been  ng  to  irregular  and 

partial  employment "  ;f  that  the  rate  of  "wages  for  piece-work  has 
diminished  in  nearly  all  cases."8  Five  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Commission  add  a  supplement  to  the  report  which  they  sii 
saying  that  the  wages  of  all  artizans  and  laborers  "  are  even  now 
beginning  to  decrease."4  Another  signer  of  the  report  adds  this 
supplement,  among  other  paragraphs  : 

this  culture  in  the  two  countries  has  been  the  difference  in  their  economic  systems.  Take 
the  French  and  protection  first : 

Year.  Population.          Acres  under  Wheat.          Yield,  bush. 

Illl"li  awooyooo  13.3*4,000  194,335,000 

iSSj-SS  38,300,000  17,198,000  311,619,000 

Showing  an  increase  in  average  yield  in  bushels,  per  acre,  from  15  to  17. 
Take  great  Britain  and  the  free-trade  tariff  system  next : 

Year.  Population.          Acres  under  Wheat.          Yield,  bush. 

1853  37,700,000  4,100,000  115,000,000 

1885  36,300,000  3,500,000  63,500,000 

The  average  was  about  38  bushels  per  acre,  showing  a  richer  soil  than  that  of  France. 
[See  testimony  of  Sir  I.  Caird,  Second  Rep.  Royal  Com.,  p.  390, 300.]    The  average  p 
wheat,  in  Great  Britain,  per  imperial  quarter  was  408.  oxl.,  in  1853,  and  41*.  2d.,  in  1X^5,  and 
its  average  price  for  the  five  years  ending  in  1853,  while  protected,  was  433.  lod.  ($10.65)  Pcr 
imperial  quarter,  while  Its  aver  r  the  five  years  ending  in  1885,  after  pi 

expired,  was  4 is.  od.  ($10.43)  per  imperial  quarter  (8  bushels, or  560  Ibs.),  as  is  shown  l<y 
the  British  tithe  i  >g  a  difference  of  only  three  cents  per  bushel. 

table.  Prices  Wheat  in  Great  Britain, Whittaker's  Almanac,  1887,  p.  596.)  It  follows,  there, 
fore,  that  it  was  not  the  decline  in  the  price  of  British  wheat,  owin.  «  -ompetition, 

that  drove  the  British  farmers  out  of  business,  so  much  as  it  was  the  American  Ian:.- 
ing  his  market  away  from  him,  under  the  free-trade  tariff  system,  by  crowding  him  out  dur- 
ing bad  seasons  and  preventing  him  from  getting  it  again  afterwards.    Thu*t  t!>.    I 
people  got  their  wheat  substantially  no  cheaper,  on  the  average,  while  the  British  farmer 
was  beggared. 

»The  Final  Report  ol  the  Royal  Commission  [p.  45]  states  that  those  who  conduct  pro- 
ductive industries  "  all  complain  of  the  restriction  or  total  absence  of  profit,  and,  in  many 
cases,  of  a  contraction  of  demand,  which  enforces  upon  them  a  reduced  and  therefore  more 
costly  produ 

*  Final  Rep.  Royal  Commission,  par.  55. 

•The  Royal  Commission  also  savs  about  earnings  [Final  Rep.,  par.  39] :  "  The  actual 
earnings  of  a  large  prop  faboring  classes  wn  greatly  reduced,  owing  to  insuf- 

tii  ;<  m  v  .i:;:l  »-M  -  .    ..:-.•:••  iploi  m<  :it." 

Mulhall,  the  English  statistician ,  says  in  his  work,   "  Fifty  Years  of  National   Pro. 
gress,"  published  in  1887,  speaking  of  British  agriculture  (pp.76,  77)  :  "This  industry  has 
declined  so  considerably  during  the  present  reign,  notwithstanding  the   reclam.r 
4,000.000  acres  of  waste  land,  that  the  pr  -rain  is  now  only  eight   l.n-hels  per 

inhabitant,  against  thirteen  in  the  year  following  the  Queen's  accession."  Further  on  he 
says:  "Capital  having  an  irresistible  tendency  to  run  out  of  losing  trades  and  seek  those 
which  are  profitable,  it  is  not  surprising  to  sec' that  grain-growing  is  rapidly  diminishing  in 
the  United  Kingdom."  And  then  he  gives  a  table  of  Uie  production  of  grain  in  tin-  kinu- 


vcr- 


tne  United  Kingdom."  And  then  lie  gives  a  taDle  01  uie  production  ol  grain  in  tin-  k 
dotn,  which  shows  that  during  the  period  from  1841  to  1850  the  annual  yield  of  wheat  a 
aged  1 15,000,000  bushel*,  while  for  the  period  from  1881  to  1885  the  annual  yield  on 
aged  70,000,000  bu*hcl*.  The  annual  value  of  the  grain  crops  for  the  first  period  was 
£74,300^00,  while  for  the  lant  period  the  annual  value  had  fallen  to  ^51,700,000,  a  decline 
of  33  per  cent.  Again  he  says  (p.  So) :  ••  The  combined  value  of  grain  and  meat  produced 
yearly  is  less  now  than  it  was  forty  years  ago,  but  rent  and  taxes  have  increased  36  per 
cent,  thus  causing  the  margin  in  favor  of  Uie  fanners  to  diminish  in  an  alarming  degree." 
And  after  giving  a  table  sustaining  this  statement:  "Thus  the  farmers'  margin  is  now 
only  half  what  it  was  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  reign,  being  reduced  to  it  shillings 
an  acre,  against  35  shillings  in  1837-40." 


«  Final  Rep.  Royal  Commission,  p.  36. 
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44 When  it  is  shown  th.it,  »e  deprestion  of  many  iodut- 

tries,  numbers  of  persons  cannot  find  employment,  and  that  wide- 
spread distress  bordering  on  mnot  but  be  said 
<>f  things  is  most  unsatisfactory." ' 

All  these  members  of  the  Commission  were  free-traders. 

Mr  Sin  ill  i.  manager  of  the  Hematite  Steel  Company,  testifies 
that  wages  in  iron  and  steel  making  had  been  reduced  ao  per  cent 
in  1883-5,'  and  that  many  works  were  running  but  half  time  at  that' 
mg  to  the  reports  of  workingmcn's  labor  unions4  to  the  Royal 
Commission,  we  find  this  evidence  verified.  Six  branches  of  the 
unions  report  that  workmen  are  bordering  on  starvation,  fifteen  report 
reductions  in  wages  from  15  to  60  per  cent  below  those  of  twenty- 
\ears  ago,  and  twt :  hes  report  that  foreign  goods  in 

their  localities  have  taken  away  their  employment.  These  reductions 
in  wages  cover,  among  others,  the  great  trades  of  coal,  iron,  and 
cotton  manufacture,  as  well  as  agriculture. 

Such  were  the  aids  given  to  wages  by  this  free-trade  tariff  system 
during  this  tii  >t  decade  of  our  third  period.  This  tariff  system  utterly 
failed  to  maintain  profits  and  wages  in  the  leading  British  industries, 
and  almost  all  others,  under  the  stress  of  falling  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer and  competition  from  the  products  of  protected  nations.  All 
authentic  accounts  of  British  industries  since  1886  show  that  no 
improvement  has  occurred,  and  that  the  great  bulk  of  them  are  car- 
ried on  at  no  profit  and  starvation  wages,  although  they  may  have 
semi-occasional  spasms  of  transient  a  >ome  branches.  As  an 

economic  system  it  could  economize  nothing,  as  a  weapon  of  offence 
it  proved  of  no  value,  and  as  a  shield  of  defence  it  presented  no 
barrier  to  the  entry  of  foreign  goods  into  the  British  or  any  other 
open  market,  and  their  underselling  those  made  under  the  free-trade 
tariffs.  It  left  only  one  class  of  the  community  undisturbed,  besides 


*  A  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  News  (free4rade)  thus  describes,  to  a  recent 
Inane  (1890),  in  its  columns  the  condition  of  the  British  laboring  claaaea  in  the  towns  and 
district  Lincolnshire.  England  :  "  In  Lincoln  wages  as  a  ruli stand  at  twelve  shilling* 


toga 
Yon  may  hear  any  number  of  such  dtttiea  in  almoM  any  village  to  Lin. 


*.  ami  vena**  ten 

,      '.        -  ;;;'••!         >        ,        •  •.-..•  /•  .  •       .    ,   .    •         ..;          .-..       •          ,-. 

schooling  andrata*.    Thos.  with  the  Krrat  HMM  of  theae  laboring  poor.  ItfTUooe  pro. 

<dh.?  "•^•.Ty;..?ffi..T^ 

noe  woman  who  had  ftwr  children  too  fomnc  to  enni  a  penny.    Her 


earned  two  shillings  (50  cents)  a  dar.  For  that  he  hnH  to  set  ont  nt>iall  pantnU 
to  the  morning,  walk  two  miles,  work  till  si's  o'clock  to  the  MSB  I  ay.  and  walk  two  mils* 
•Ml  5SZ* 

•Second  Rep.  Royal  Commission,  p.  61;  Ana.  jjto. 

•  /M.t  An..  «JD$.  pp.  69,  asoa,  M9«- 

•Second  Rep.  Royal  Commission.  Appendix,  part  a. 
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the  middlemen,  and  that  was  those  who  live  on  fixed  salaries  and  the 
income  of  their  investments.1      These  fortunate  rirh  classes  are  il 
independent,  and  still  remain  so. 

\\V  will  now  contrast  this  history  of  British  industries  ami 
under  the  free-trade  tariff  system,  during  our  third  period,  with  that  of 
protected  countries.    Two  of  these,  Germany  and  the  t'nitcd  S 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  situation  of  industrial  capital  and  labor 
during  this  period  under  the  protective  system. 

In  relation  to  ( lermany,  we  prefer  to  show  its  condition  under  the 
protective  tariff  system  from  free-trade  authority  ;  and  we  will,  there- 
fore, first  take  up  the  special  reports  of  British  Consuls  to  the  Royal 

mission,  in  1885-6,  on  the  state  of  German  industries, 
prosperity  and  earnings.  First,  it  is  reported  by  the  consulate  at 
Berlin  that,  in  the  face  of  protective  duties,  the  price  of  nearly  all 
products  has  fallen,  in  Germany,  25  to  30  per  cent ;  showing  that 
protection  is  no  hindrance  to,  but  rather  an  aid  to  the  cheapening 
process.*  Next,  that  "  the  present  condition  of  German  trade 
not  fairly  be  described  as  depressed  " ;  that,  in  the  district  of  Berlin, 
the  producing  and  consuming  power  of  the  country  has  "  increased 
enormously,"  and  business  is  "brisk"  in  the  districts  of  Berlin, 
Halle  and  Madgeburg,  "and  extending  satisfactorily" ;  that,  in  V. 
phalia,  the  Rhenish  provinces  and  Hamburg,  the  trade  is  sound  and 
healthy,  with  "  low  profits,"  and  has  in  recent  years  greatly  "  im- 
proved and  extended,"  and  the  producers  arc  steadily  pushing  their 
products  "  into  the  markets  of  the  world  "  ;  that  the  condition  of  the 
Frankfort  district  is  "fairly  good,  and  no  retrograde  movement 
observable  "  ;  that  in  the  districts  of  Stettin  and  Swinemiinde,  with 
trifling  exceptions,  "  every  branch  of  trade  is  in  a  most  flourishing 

condition and  labor  well  paid  "  ;  and  from  Konigsberg  alone, 

owing  to  change  in  its  commercial  trade  in  grain,  is  there  any  report 
of  depression,  although  in  new  branches  there  the  trade  has  "  largely 
increased"  ;  and  that,  in  short,  over  the  whole  of  Germany  *'  bu> 
is  brisk,  markets  extending,  products  improved  in  quality,  wages  of 
labor  increased"  and  "the  supply  of  capital  unusually  plentiful," 
with  "  the  demand  for  it  above  the  average,"  and  "  the  return  for 
it  steadily  decreasing,"  while  "  prices  of  products  in  nearly  all  the 
chief  branches  of  industry  have  been  steadily  falling."8 

1  Final  Rep.  Royal  Commission,  par.  52. 

*  Rep.  Consul -Gen.  Scott,  Third  Rep.  Royal  Commission;  Appendix,  par.  a,  p.  157. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  159. 
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;i  willing  testimony  of  this  free-trade  British  Consul-General 
'peration  of  the  German  protective  tariff  system, 
stands  out  in  bold  contrast  to  the  condition  of  Great  Britain  under  the 
free-trade  tariff  system,  but  it  is  supplemented  by  still  more  import- 
ant statements  in  the   reports  of  the    local  British  consols.      Mr 
Dundas,  Consul  at  Hamburg,  shows,  by  statistics,  that  in  "extension 
ic  markets  of  the  world,  Germany  is  gaining  on  Great 
•»   in  the   |>ro|x>rtion  of  ten  to  one;1  that,  in  the  German  mar- 
i he  Germans  have  displaced  about  every  British  raanufact 
numbers  of  British  capitalists  have  transferred   their  manufac- 
tories to  Germany;    th.it  this  (ierman  "  idustry  and  power 
of  corarx                ve  been  stimulated  l,y  protection  against  foreign 
imports  of  a  similar  description  to  staple  German  products " ;  that 
corporations  ami  individuals  are  earning  an  average  dividend  of  over 
ten  per  cent  on  the  German  capital  invested  in  their  business.' 

Turning  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Mulv.  lish  Consul  for  the 

Westphalian  district,  the  ^re.it  industrial  district  of  Germany,  he  states 
that  "  the  introduction  of  a  modi  •  iff  has  saved  many 

branches  of  ii  that  his  district  now  pro- 

duces its  own  supply  of  articles  formerly  imported  from  England, 
besides  supplying  these  articles  to  the  markets  of  the  world  and  even 
l.ngland  itself"  ;  that  the  savings  banks  have  "more  money  at 
their  disposal  than  they  can  well  place  "  ;  that  the  value  of  lands  and 
rents  are  increasing;  and  that  the  protective  tariff  ••  taxes  have  not 
increased  the  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life,  whilst  they  have  been  the 
means  of  maintaining  the  rates  of  wages,  thereby  giving  the  people 
the  means  of  paying  for  such  necessities."  * 

To  these  free-trade  tariff  authorities  may  be  added  the  reports  of 
the  German  government  and  trade  societies,  issued  from  time  to  time 
up  to  the  present,  which  show  that  the  expansion  and  profits  of  busi- 
ness in  that  empire  have  steadily  gone  on  in  the  same  way  until  the 
present.  We  may,  therefore,  fairly  conclude  that  it  is  conclusively 
shown  that  the  protective  system,  in  Germany,  has  kept  her  industries 


!:,-:•  G   •     i  «-•      •    "    i          «:•       i:    | 


•Thefallowtaf  bapftrtiallUt:  Iron,  of  .11 
taral  machinery,  gtt  and  boiler  lube.,  cokr.  cc 
wjlerjjof  gook  .««o  good,  far  i-*.  «*ta» 


•  Rep.  VkfrCbMttl  Reid.  Third  Rep.  Roral  Cnmmhdmi ;  AppcmiU.  p.  tSt. 

«   /*!*./.,   pp.    170,171.    174. 
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fully  employed  and  capital  active  and  yielding  fair  returns,  during  and 
in  the  face  of  a  decline  in  the  prices  of  the  commodities  produced, 
quite  as  great  as  that  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  same  period. 

We  will  next  inquire  about  German  wages  of  the  working  classes. 
In  addition  to  the  statements  of  the  British  consuls  quoted  above, 
we  have  the  following  additional,  directly  relating  to  this  subject. 
Mr.  Scott,  Consul-General  of  the  Berlin  district,  reports :  "The  rates 
of  wages  within  the  limits  of  this  consular  district  range  above  the 
average  of  the  past  twenty  years,  both  for  skilled  and  unskilled  labor. 
Indeed,  the  present  [1886]  rates  may  be  said  to  stand  unrivalled 
within  the  above-mentioned  period,"  and  that  between  1879-85 
wages  had  advanced  85  to  98  per  cent  over  those  of  1848-51  for 
skilled  labor,  and  104  to  126  per  cent  for  unskilled  labor,  and  this 
applied  to  both  the  Berlin  district  and  Hamburg.1 

Mr.  Dundas,  British  Consul-General  at  Hamburg,  reports  that  in 
the  period  1879-85  the  wages  of  bricklayers  and  carpenters  rose 
from  1.72  and  2.10  marks  per  day  to  3.45  and  3.75  for  bricklayers 
and  4.10  marks  for  carpenters.* 

Mr.  Oppenheimer,  British  Consul-General  at  Frankfort,  says  there 
is  a  general  complaint  of  the  scarcity  of  really  good,  skilled  workmen, 
and  an  over  supply  of  workmen  "  does  not  exist  here."  » 

Mr.  Mulvaney,  British  Consul-General  at  Dusseldorf,  reports  that 
"  owing  to  the  wise  policy  of  the  government  in  giving  up  the  exper- 
iments of  free  trade  "  .  .  .  "  the  material  welfare  of  the  working 
classes  within  this  district,  especially  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  has  improved  immensely  "  ;  and  "  that  in  this  district  a  good 
workman  is  sure  to  find  employment,  and  even  the  common  laborer 
earns  2s.  6d.  [62^  cents]  per  day;  higher  class  workmen  45.  [|i] 
to  55.  [$1.25]  per  day  often  working  hours."4 

Mr.  Reid,  British  Vice-Consul  at  Stettin,  reports  that  the  present 
rate  of  wages  for  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  exceeds  the  average 
of  the  last  twenty  years.* 

In  addition  to  these  free-trade  tariff  authorities  the  reports  of  the 
German  government  show  that  wages  have  steadily  maintained  their 

1  Third  Rep.  Royal  Commission ;  Appendix,  p.  164. 
/.,p.  167. 

.,  p.  169 
p.  171. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  180 
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rate  of  increase  up  to  the  present  time.  We  may,  therefore,  flirty 
conclude  that  the  German  protective  tariff  system  has  produced  a 
steady  increase  of  wages  to  the  industrial  classes,  contemporaneously 
with  a  general  a  of  the  prices  to  the  consumer,  which  ruled 

during  the  free-trade  period  my  prior  to  1877. 

to  our  great  Republic,  ihc  same  conditions  relating 
to  capital  and  its  returns  have  prevailed  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 
Capital  has  paid  t  ms  upon  its  investment  throughout  the 

d  States.  >  shown  in  various  ways.    In  1875  there  WM 

in  circuli1  und  figures,  $914,000,000,  or  an  average  of  $20.80 

per  capita  of  our  population,  and  in  1887  $1,649,000,000,  or  an 
average  of  $27.53  per  capita,  showing  an  increase  of  $735,000,000 
in  twelve  years.  Between  1870  and  1887  our  population  increased 
about  55  per  cent,  while  our  production  of  hay  increased  70  to  80 
per  cent,  of  grain  85  per  cent,  of  cotton  1  12  per  cent,  of  pig  iron 
235  per  cent,  and  our  consumption  of  wool  increased  about  100  per 
cent,  and  our  construction  of  railways  223  per  cent.1 

Mr.  Atkinson  places  the  average  annual  addition  to  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  as  ten  per  cent  from  the  profits  of  production,"  and  he 
•ays  "  such  has  been  the  rapidity  in  the  increase  of  this  gross  product 
as  to  have  brought  the  accumulated  wealth  of  this  country  at  the 
present  time  to  an  amount  greater  in  proportion  to  population  than 
ever  before,"  let  us  add  the  rate  of  profit  on  it  having  been  kept  up;  for 
the  mere  amount  of  gross  product  returning  no  profit  would  not  have 
added  to  the  amount  of  our  <-apit.il.  In  his  work,  The  Margin  of 
Profits,  Mr.  Atkinson  has  demonstrated  that  the  average  margin  of 
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profit  on  business  in  this  country  is  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  which  four 
per  cent  goes  for  depreciation,  /.  f.,  to  supply  the  waste  and  loss  of 
capital  in  the  process  of  reproduction,  and  six  per  cent  is  the  part 
paid  to  capital,  [p.  42,  and  chart,  p.  7.] 

Other  authorities  could  be  cited  without  number,  to  the  effect  that 
capital  has  made  secure  returns  for  the  past  fifteen  years  under  our 
protective  system  of  about  the  same  amount  as  we  have  shown  the 
German  establishments  did  under  the  same  system  during  the  same 
time. 

We  therefore  conclude  that  in  the  face  of  the  same  decline  in 
prices  of  necessities  of  life  the  protective  tariff  system  has  opcr 
the  same  in  the  United  States  as  in  Germany,  in  ensuring  a  fair  profit 
to  capital.  This  decline  in  prices  among  us  is  admitted  without  ques- 
tion. Atkinson  says  : !  "Since  1873  a  great  and  general  reduction 
of  prices  has  taken  place  the  world  over."  * 

Let  us  next  take  American  wages  under  consideration.  Mr.  Atkin- 
son has  entered  into  an  analysis  of  wages  relating  to  the  cost  of 
living,  showing  the  increase  of  the  wages,  measured  in  what  they  will 
purchase  for  the  American  laboring  man,  which  is  the  same  inquiry 
as  that  relating  to  British  wages  entered  into  by  Mr.  Fawcett  and 
Mr.  Brassey,  of  which  we  gave  their  results.  Estimated  in  this  way 
the  increase  of  wages  in  this  country  between  1865  and  1890  is  as 
follows:  Specially  skilled  mechanics,  108  per  cent;  average 
mechanics,  90  per  cent ;  factory  operatives  and  persons  engaged  in 
the  ordinary  arts,  78  per  cent ;  and  common  laborers,  66  per  cent.' 

Other  authorities  might  be  cited  at  length  to  show  that  not  only 
the  relative  value  of  wages,  but  also  their  actual  value,  measured  in 
money,  has  largely  increased  during  this  period.  Mr.  Atkinson 
appears  to  be  the  most  careful  among  our  free-trade  tariff  statisticians, 
and  we  have,  therefore,  referred  largely  to  him.  One  further  quotation 
covering  the  subject  will  not,  therefore,  be  out  of  place  : 4 

*  Progress  of  the  Nation,  p.  115. 

*  The  Home  Market  Bulletin,  Nov.,  1889,  states  this  decline  as  follows :    "  Since  1860 
there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  prices  of  commodities  in  England  which  averages  1-1.2  per 
cent.    Daring  the  same  period  the  decline  in  the  United  States  has  be«n  23  per  cent.     Ihir- 
the  last  three  vears  there  has  been  an  advance  in  England  of  nearly  to  per  cent,  but  in 
America  there  has  been  a  decline.     In  1860  we  were  at  the  close  of  a  long  period  (14  years) 
of  low  revenue  tariff.     Now,  after  aS  years  of  protection,  everything  but  labor  is  far'ln-low 
the  prices  of  iSooand  labor  is  far  above.    Could  there  be  more  conclusive  evidence  that 
protection  is  the  workingman's  best  friend?" 


»  Progress  of  the  Nation,  p.  151. 
4  Ibid.,  p.  loa. 
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Uese  so-called  '  working  classes '  have  steadily  gained  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  ilicir  wages  or  salaries,  while  fanner*  who  num- 
ber [IK 'i  .'   f.irm  laborers]   250  in  each    1,000,  have  also 
prospered,  during  this  period  when  prices  have  been  falling,  and 
profits  have  been  dfanmUqg  t  history  of  the  past 
e  yean  may  be  presented  in  an  entirely  new  aspect.     In 
such  case,  instead  ol                                                 »  prices  by  tan 
he  standa*              if,  or  by  other 

t  has  been  gained  at. 

fight  these  recent  years  of  so-called 

i-ision  having  actually  been  years  of  greatest  progress." 

To  which  we  heartily  respond,  exactly  so.    We  advocate  fighting 

•  on  this  line,  the  protective  tariff  line,  because  it  has  given  us 

these  years  of  greatest  progress,  in  the  same  period  in  which,  under 

ir  adverse  conditions,  the  Kritish   free-trade  tariff  system  has 

stripped  its  people  of  substantially  all  profits  on  manufacturing  and 

•n.il   C*p  !    largely   of  the  wages  actually    earned   by 

mechanical  and  agricultural   labor.      We  want   no  tampering  with 

the  standard  of  profits  and  wages  by  such   empirical  experiment 

as  a  free-trade  tariff,  for  instance. 

now  passed  in  review  the  industrial  condition  of  the  two 
great  protective  nations  of  the  world,  <  ii  rmany  and  the  United  States, 
during  our  third  period.  As  examples  of  the  application  of  this 
economic  system,  they  are  not  only  sufficient,  but  they  are  the  best ; 
because  they  have,  as  far  as  possible,  eliminated  from  their  tariff 
systems  those  free-trade  tariffs  levied  upon  commodities,  which  are 
incapable  of  economical  domestic  production  to  supply  domestic 
wants.  Such  tariffs  would  tend  to  alter  the  conditions  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  as  most  other  industrial  nations  have,  from  poverty  or 
necessity,  kept  many  of  these  free-trade  tariffs  in  force,  we  should 
gain  nothing,  by  citing  their  experience,  towards  the  correct  solution 
of  this  problem. 

Comparing  the  free-trade  tariff  system  of  Great  Britain  with  the 
protr  :f  system  of  Germany  and  America,  we  find  that  the 

former  has,  under  stress  of  competition  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  face  of  diminished  prices,  failed  to  maintain  any  substan- 
tial returns  of  industrial  and  agricultural  capital,  while  the  latter 
system  has,  under  similar  conditions,  and  during  the  same  time,  main- 
tained a  fair  profit  on  industrial  investments. 

Compare,  for  instance,  the  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent  profits  of 
the  $10,000,000  British  WiganCoal  and  Iron  Company,  yearly,  or  the 
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three  per  cent  average  profits,  for  nine  years,  of  the  sixty-eight  best 
cotton  mills  in  England,  with  the  ten  percent  profits  of  the  German  cor- 
porations reported  by  the  British  Consul-General,  or  the  average  of  ten 
per  cent  returns  from  American  mills  reported  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  or 
the  known  dividends  of  the  iron  and  steel  works  of  the  Edgar  Thom- 
son Co.,  in  this  country;  then  take  into  account  the  necessity  of 
appropriating  four  per  cent  each  year,  for  depreciation  of  plant,  as 
given  in  Mr.  Atkinson's  tables,  and  we  shall  begin  to  understand  the 
totimony  before  the  British  Royal  Commission,  that  business  had 
been  conducted  at  a  loss,  in  the  leading  British  industries  during  this 
period.  From  one  to  three  and  seven-tenths  per  cent  of  the  appar- 
ent profits  of  these  British  companies  was  actually  taken  out  of  the 
capital,  and  not  replaced. 

No  apparent  cheapness  of  the  commodity  produced  can  compen- 
sate any  nation  or  people  for  such  a  method  of  conducting  business. 
Temporary  cheapness  which  is  purchased  by  the  destructive  produc- 
tion of  industrial  capital,  cannot  last.  It  will  prove  the  dearest,  by 
far,  in  the  end.  It  is  reproductive  production  alone  which  can  build 
up  and  maintain  the  industrial  powers  of  the  nation.  All  these  indus- 
trial powers  are  inter-dependent.  It  is  the  destructive  production 
of  the  British  farmer,  compelled  to  pay  rent  out  of  capital,  for  want 
of  a  little  protection  against  foreign  competition,  which  has  dimin- 
ished the  purchasing  power  of  the  British  agricultural  consumers' 
$204,000,000  per  year,  and  laid  waste  the  fertile  farms  of  England  more 
effectively  than  if  ravaged  by  a  foreign  enemy.  It  is  this  loss  of  pur- 
chasing power  of  this,  the  larger  industrial  class  of  the  community, 
which  has  shut  down  heavily  upon  the  cotton  business,  and  the  woolen 
business,  and  the  iron  and  the  coal  business  of  Britain,  at  the  same  time 
that  protected  Germany  and  America,  secure  of  cheap  wholesale 
production  behind  their  protective  barriers,  have  dumped  ther  surplus 
into  the  British  markets,  as  well  as  other  markets  of  the  world,  with 
impunity.  Meanwhile,  the  British  free-trade  tariff  system  has  been 
stripped  of  its  boasted  puissance.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  substantially 
said  in  his  late  speech  before  the  Cobden  Club,  it  has  gone  back- 
ward in  these  years  of  our  third  period.  The  extortionate  prices  it 
assessed  upon  mankind,  increasing  year  by  year,  when  it  ruled  the 
markets  of  the  world,  are  gone.  Its  struggles  for  cheapness  against 
the  protective  systems  of  other  nations,  are  directed  to  deducting  it 
out  of  the  returns  of  British  capital  and  the  wages  of  British  labor. 
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>  ines  and  furnaces  stand  idle  substantially  one -fourth 
of  the  time  on  the  average,  and  one-fourth  of  their  industrial  classes 
hare  been  on  the  average  coostantly  idle  through  the  irapotcncy  of 
their  boasted  economic  system. 

Germany  and  Am<  lie  contrary,  are  and  have  been  running 

their  Industrie  »ns,  on  full  time  and  increased  wages, 

because  of  increased  economy.  Their  industries  are  the  source  of 
wealth,  n-  because  they  are  vast,  but  because  they  are  profit- 

able, for  it  is  only  proMtaM  >  the  source  of  national 

wealth.  Our  com  1  >rn  this  analysis  of  the  actual  conditions 

proved  by  experience,  therefore,  is  : 

First,  That  the  free-trade  tariff  system  continually  operates  to 
levy  the  bulk  of  its  taxation  upon  the  earnings  of  industry,  and  only 
a  trifling  portion  of  it  upon  accumulated  wealth,  on  the  one  hand, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  protective  tariff  system  as  continually 
operates  to  levy  the  bulk  of  its  taxation  upon  accumulated  wealth  of 
this  and  other  nations,  and  only  a  trifling  part,  if  any,  of  it  upon  the 
earnings  of  industry. 

Secondly,  That  during  the  series  of  twenty  years  while  the  markets 
of  the  world,  including  our  own,  were  largely  dependent  upon  pro- 
duction of  necessities  under  the  free-trade  tariff  system,  it  continually 
raised  the  prices  to  everybody  of  the  necessities  of  life  on  the  one 
hand,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  protective  tariff  system,  in  a  leas 
series  of  fifteen  years,  has,  by  its  effective  competition,  as  continually 
reduced  the  prices  of  these  same  necessities  of  life  to  a  lower  point 
than  ever  before  known. 

Thirdly,  That  in  the  face  of  industrial  competition  from  protected 
nations,  and  the  consequent  great  (all  of  prices  the  world  over,  the 
free-trade  tariff  system  has  (ailed  to  maintain  returns  of  capital  in  the 
great  industries  of  manufactures  and  agriculture,  or  to  advance  or 
sustain  the  wages  of  labor,  which  have  diminished  under  it,  on  the 
one  hand,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  protective  tariff  system,  in  the 
(ace  of  free-trade  competition  and  with  less  advantages  of  access  to 
markets,  has  maintained  the  fair  profits  of  capital,  and  constantly 
advanced  wages,  while  cheapening  commodities  to  the  consumer 
below  former  prices. 

These  conclusions  are  founded  upon  the  practical  experience  of 
mankind,  as  adduced  in  evidence  that  is  the  latest  and  best  yet  fur- 
nished to  us.  They  can  neither  be  met,  or  refuted,  by  theories  which 
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are  based  upon  conditions  that  ceased  to  exist,  or  to  control  the 
world's  industries,  at  least  fiftei  i;o. 

One  thing  addition.il  dearly  appears  from  our  examination  of 
these  antagonistic  economic  systems.  Tint  i>.  that  there  are  really, 
in  fact,  but  these  two  tariff  systems  known  and  practised  in  interna- 
tional intercourse,  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  that  every 
tariff  tax  belongs  either  to  one  system  or  the  other,  Ic  or 

protection.  All  other  designations  are  simply  other  names  for  what, 
in  actual  fact  and  practice,  is  the  same  thing.  A  free-trade  tariff 
system  is  none  the  less  one  because  it  is  termed  "  tariff  for  revenue 
only,"  nor  is  a  protective  tariff  system  any  the  less  one  because  it  is 
termed  "tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental  protection."  All  these 
terms  only  serve  to  obscure  the  nature  of  the  system  referred  to,  but 
do  not  change  it  in  fact.  They  belong  more  to  the  arts  of  the  poli- 
tician than  to  scientific  discussion,  and  are  sure  to  be  repudiated  by 
the  good  sense  of  the  American  people,  when  fully  understood. 

Nor  will  the  American  people  tolerate  that  profession  of  modera- 
tion and  conservatism  which  attempts  to  compromise  between  the 
two  antagonistic  systems  of  free-trade  tariffs  and  protective  tariffs, 
and  take  part  of  the  one  and  part  of  the  other,  under  such  catch- 
words as  free  raw  materials,  etc.  When  traced  to  their  ultimate 
motive  and  effect,  it  will  be  found  that  they  mean,  in  fact,  that  those 
who  advocate  them  seek  protection  for  themselves,  and  free-trade 
tariffs  for  some  one  else  in  American  industry.  The  professed  philan- 
thropy of  the  promoters  of  these  tariffs  will  be  found  to  have  its 
beginning  and  end  in  their  own  pockets,  as  against  the  community  at 
large.  Such  selfishness  will  meet  the  fate  it  deserves  :  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  American  people.  Every  industry  is  entitled,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  in  its  wages  and  capital,  to  the  same  legislative  treatment 
as  every  other.  We  have  no  aristocracy  of  capital  or  labor  among 
us,  which  condemns  one  class  of  investors  or  wage-earners  to  disad- 
vantages in  special  localities  that  another  is  legally  relieved  of,  in 
industrial  competition  with  other  nations.  Protection,  as  well  as  free 
trade,  is  national  and  not  sectional  in  its  scope. 

Tariffs  we  must  have  to  maintain  national  existence.  No  one 
disputes  that  self-evident  truth,  who  is  familiar  with  history.  The 
choice,  therefore,  lies  between  the  free-trade  tariff  system,  which 
taxes  wages  and  relieves  wealth,  and  the  protective  tariff  system  which 
taxes  wealth  and  relieves  wages ;  between  the  former,  which,  unre- 
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strained,  increases  prices,  and  the  latter,  which  reduces  pikes ;  between 
the  former,  wln<  h  is  powerless  to  promote  industry  and  sustain  wages 
under  adverse  conditions  and  competition,  and  the  Utter,  which  does 
maintain  them,  as  history  ihows.  We  could  not  escape  making  the 
choke  if  he  would,  and  we  would  not  try  to  escape  it  if  we  could. 
Nay,  we  have  already  chosen,  and  in  the  light  of  history  and  accord- 
ing  to  the  best  teachings  of  economic  science,  our  protective  system 
should  be  maintained. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
PROTECTION  ECONOMIZES  PRODUCTION. 


m Economy  in   methods  of  production  far  exceeds  economy  of  crude  material." 

IN  the  historical  review  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  industries  of 
Great  Britain  under  her  free-trade  tariff  system,  and  of  those  of 
other  nations  under  the  protective  tariff  system,  we  cannot  but  be 
struck  by  the  contrast  between  her  competitive  production,  carried 
on  without  even  recuperative  returns  to  capital,  and  with  diminishing 
wages  to  labor,  and  the  corresponding  production  of  those  other 
countries  carried  on  with  fair  returns  to  capital  and  constantly 
augmented  wages  to  labor,  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 

We  might  safely  leave  the  cause  of  protection  to  rest  upon  this 
historical  review,  as  many  writers  have  done  before,  but  it  is  the  prov- 
ince of  all  true  scientific  inquiry  to  seek  for  the  economic  laws  which 
govern  these  results  of  production  under  the  protective  system,  and 
we  will  now  endeavor  to  do  this.  The  first  great  difference  which 
strikes  us,  in  the  conditions  attending  upon  production  during  this 
period,  under  these  antagonistic  economic  systems,  is  that  in  Great 
Britain  the  agencies  of  production  were  only  partially  and  intermit- 
tently employed,  while  in  Germany  and  the  United  States  they  were 
continuously  employed  in  substantially  all  branches  of  industry. 
Under  each  system  the  other  great  factors  of  production  were,  for 
the  most  part,  substantially  the  same,  except  that  they  were  at  the 
outset  of  this  period  better  established  and  organized  in  Great  Britain, 
and  their  owners  had  better  access  to  the  markets  of  the  world  by 
her  subsidized  steam  marine. 

Each  nation  employed  the  same  wholesale  agencies  of  produc- 
tion, with  vast  capacity  in  each  establishment,  represented  by  vast 
aggregations  of  capital  in  manufacturing  and  agricultural  enterprises, 
except  that  those  of  our  country  have  latterly  begun  to  largely 
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exceed  those  of  the  British.1  Each  had  a  trained  body  of  iktUed 
workmen  to  operate  it*  improved  mechanism  in  steam  and  machinery, 
and  each  had  •  <l  skill  in  its  managers  of  these  enterprises, 

»:-K.  h  is  essential  to  their  success,  although  in  the  latter  respect 
England,  from  her  long  previous  dominance  in  these  branches  of 
production,  was,  if  anything,  superior  to  the  protected  nations  in  the 
outset.  Why  was  it,  therefore,  that  with  the  same,  or  superior  advan- 
tages to  these  nations  in  every  other  respect,  and  with  a  command  by 
her  fleets  of  steamships  and  ocean  telegraphs  of  markets  of  the 
world,  which  they  did  not  have,  ( Ire  it  Britain  was  unable  to  keep  her 
great  manufacturing  establishments  increasing  in  individual  size  and 
capacity,  and  running  continuously,  instead  of  intermittently,  as  they 
did?  What  effect  iiul  ihis  intermittent  operation  of  the  agencies  of 
production  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  our  surpassing  her  establish- 
ments in  size,  have  upon  their  intrinsic  economy  in  production? 

These  arc  the  questions  to  be  solved.  The  answer  to  the  first 
question  is  given  by  her  Royal  Commission  in  the  following  terms 
[Final Rep.,  par.  65]  : 

••  \\  e  think  that  over-production  has  had  a  distinct  effect  in 
bringing  about  the  depression  now  complained  of." 

[66.]  "The  remarkable  feature  of  the  present  situation,  and 
that  which,  in  our  opinion,  distinguishes  it  from  all  previous  periods 
of  depression,  is  the  length  of  time  [ten  years]  during  which  this 
over-production  has  continued,"  .  .  .  "  resulting,  according  to 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before 
us,  in  little  or  no  profit  to  the  producing  classes." 

In  complete  contrast  to  this  state  of  affairs  is  that  of  Germany, 
as  reported  by  the  British  embassy  at  Berlin  [1866],  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  German  over-production 

"  does  not  accumulate  for  any  length  of  time  in  stocks  lying  idle 
at  home,"  and  "  as  he  [the  German  manufacturer!  has,  in  many 
branches  at  present,  the  practical  command  of  the  home  market  to 
the  almost  entire  ex<  lusion  of  foreign  competition,  he  is  able  to  go 
on  increasing  his  production  for  the  present,  in  spite  of  diminished 
profits." 

And  it  is  further  reported  that, 

"In  the  meantime,  he  [the  German  producer]  is  effecting  the 
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necessary  saving,  not  in  reduction  of  labor  or  by  deteriorating  the 
quality  of  his  products,  .  .  .  but  by  endeavoring  to  emancipate 
hin^dt  .  .  .  from  the  middlemen,  putting  himself  more  imme- 
diately in  connection  with  the  markets." 

Sir  Lothian  Bell,  President  of  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Associa- 
tion, testifies  that  by  this  continuous  operation  of  the  German  iron 
and  steel  makers  they  effect  an  economy  of  production  impossible 
when  only  partially  employed,1  and  this  enables  them  to  throw  their 
surplus  onto  the  markets  of  the  world  at  a  profit  on  their  whole  pro- 
duction. And  it  is  this  "  competition  among  the  various  iron  making 
nations,"  which  causes  the  depression  in  prices,  [p.  45,  Ans.  1987.] 
He  further  says  :  ••  As  a  rule,  however,  the  cheapness  of  an  article 
does  not  extend  its  consumption  "  ;  *  and  that  "  if  the  iron  and  coal 
trade  were  to  continue  in  their  present  condition  [in  Great  Britain] 
they  could  not  continue  to  be  carried  on."J 

Substantially  the  same  testimony  was  given  before  the  Royal 
Commission  in  relation  to  other  branches  of  British  production,  and 
the  above  is  cited  at  length  to  show  the  facts  based  on  national 
experience,  from  which  we  must  deduce  the  economic  laws  we  seek. 
Thus  Mr.  George  Gribble,  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  textile  goods 
in  both  home  and  foreign  trade  in  London,  testifies  : 

"  I  do  not  think  there  are  more  goods  sold  when  goods  are  cheap  ; 
that  has  not  been  our  experience.  .  .  .  I  do  not  think  men  buy 
more  coats  because  they  get  them  cheaply." 

It  clearly  appears  from  all  this  testimony  that  it  is  essential  to 
economical  production  of  commodities  used  by  the  masses  of  the 
people,  that  the  vast  modern  establishments  with  all  their  improve- 
ments in  steam  and  machinery  must  not  only  be  provided  of  the 
largest  possible  size,  but  operated  to  their  full  capacity  and  continu- 
ously as  well.  It  also  further  appears  that  such  economy  of  operation 
is  not  possible,  with  smaller  establishments,  or  those  not  half 
employed,  like  those  of  England  as  above  referred  to,  or  with  her  coal 
mines  operated  but  four  days  in  the  week,  as  shown  in  the  last  chapter, 
or  with  her  woolen  spindles  but  three-fourths  employed,  or  with  other 
manufactories  operated  intermittently  as  in  British  industries. 

It  also  further  appears  that  the  cause  of  this  intermittent,  and 

1  Second  Rep.  Royal  Commission,  p.  44,  An*.  1965 ;  p.  49,  Ans.  2067-8,  308 1. 
.,  p.  1 23.  Ans.  3753. 
p.  115,  Ans.  3576.    See  Smith,  p.  66,  Ans.  2410,  2413, 1414. 


consequent  wasteful  operation  of  the  industrial  establishments  of  Great 
Britain,  is  continuous  over-production  through  a  series  of  years, 
want  o/ntffitient  markets  to  lake  the  foods  product**,  iron,  cotton  and 
woolen  goods  particularly,  *  because,  as  Sir  Lothian  Bell  says  in  sub- 
stance, they  had  arrived  at  a  point  of  chronic  market  glut  where  mere 
cheapness  of  the  goods  would  not  extend  the  demand  for  them.  It  as 
clearly  appears  from  his  statements,  and  the  report  of  the  British  Min- 
ister to  Germany,  that  the  possession  of  their  home  market  by  protection 
enabled  the  Germans  to  avoid  this  calamity  and  throw  their  surplus, 
the  result  of  the  economical  production  of  large  establishments 
running  full  time,  upon  the  open  markets  of  the  world  cheaper  than 
the  British  goods. 

The  same  conditions  as  prevailed  in  the  German  manufactures, 
during  this  period,  will  be  found  to  have  prevailed  in  the  markets  of 
the  United  States.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  domestic  produc- 
tion of  the  leading  staples  of  commerce,  almost  all  of  which  have 
been  consumed  by  our  own  people,  shows  that  the  demand  is  active.' 
More  than  this,  the  importation  of  large  quantities  of  certain  i  lustri 
of  goods  in  competition  with  home  manufactures  shows  that  con- 
sumption is  in  advance  of  home  production."  Even  in  farm  products, 
the  domestic  consumption  is  so  great  that  our  total  annual  exports  of 
all  cereals  would  supply  the  domestic  demand  for  only  about  three 
weeks,4  and  if  their  acreage  and  production  were  to  remain  stationary 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  the  increase  of  domestic  consumption  would 
have  absorbed  all  their  surplus. 

In  1883,  theoretical  free-trade  tariff  advocates  proclaimed  that 
domestic  production  had  far  outstripped  home  consumption,  notably 
in  iron  manufactures.  Prominent  among  these  was  Hon.  David  A. 
Wells,  a  leading  authority  for  that  class  of  agitators.  But  so  little 
did  they  understand  the  commercial  situation  of  the  American  market 
that,  while  we  produced  only  5,140,972  tons  of  iron  in  that  year,  our 
production  has  advanced- by  leaps  and  bounds,  until,  in  1889,  we  pro- 
duced 8,516,079  tons  of  pig  iron,  and  the  domestic  demand  is  mote 

1  G«o,  Cribble,  Btooad  Rep.  Royal  Coou&iMkw.  pp.  MI-J- j 


lofymryoon  ton*  of  freight  on  oar  reilroMU  U»  1*7$. 
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active  than  ever.  Moreover,  this  domestic  production  of  products 
is  accompanied  by  fair  returns  to  American  capital,  and  a  steady 
increase  of  wages,  as  we  have  before  shown.1  No  permanent  glut  of 
our  home  market  can,  therefore,  have  existed  any  more  than  in  the 
case  of  Germany. 

From  all  these  facts  we  will  now  endeavor  to  deduce  some  of  the 
economic  principles  which  cause  these  differences  in  the  profits 
and  wages  derived  from  production  of  commodities  in  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  as  compared  with  (Ireat  Ilritain;  these  dif- 
ferences being,  as  clearly  shown  in  the  last  chapter,  fair  returns  on 
capital  and  steady  advance  in  wages,  in  the  two  former  countries,  and 
no  returns  on  capital  and  a  steady  diminution  of  wages,  in  the  latter 
country,  all  employing  similar  improved  agencies  of  production,  and 
confronting  substantially  the  same  proportionate  decline  in  prices  of 
products  to  the  consumer.  This  inquiry  will  be  directed  to  the 
intrinsic  economies  of  modern  productive  agencies,  which  are  created 
by  the  commercial  conditions  of  Germany  and  the  United  States,  and 
suppressed  by  those  of  Great  Britain.  We  will  first  refer  to  certain 
additional  well  known  economic  facts. 

"The  commerce  of  the  world  now  turns  from  one  side  of  the 
globe  to  the  other,  on  a  margin  of  a  cent  on  a  bushel  of  grain,  a 
dollar  a  ton  on  metal,  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  yard  on  a  textile  fabric, 
or  the  sixteenth  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  sugar. M> 

This  statement  of  a  leading  free-trade  tariff  economist  ascribes 
too  large  a  margin  of  profit  as  necessary  to  divert  the  control  of  pro- 
duction of  a  commodity  from  one  nation  to  another,  rather  than  too 
small  a  one  ;  since  it  is  shown,  by  the  British  sugar  refiners,  that  a 
difference  of  two  one-hundredths  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  sugar  has 
enabled  the  protected  sugar  refiners  of  America  and  Germany  to 
drive  the  British  out  of  their  home  market,  and  close  up  their  refin- 
eries.* This  difference,  by  the  way,  never  reached  the  ultimate 
British  retail  consumer  of  the  sugar,  since  it  was  too  minute  to 
be  discounted  to  retail  purchasers,  in  the  smallest  British  coin  in 
circulation. 

Let  us  restate  this  proposition,  by  the  aid  of  a  practical  example, 

1  Atkinson,  Progress  or  the  Nation,  p.  loa. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  i jo. 

•Testimony,  Marti neau,  Secretary  British  Sugar  Refiners  Association,   Third  Rep. 
Royal  Commission,  pp.  241,  242. 
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in  another  way,  so  is  to  apprehend  iu  full  meaning.  Take  a  textile 
fabric,  cotton  cloth  for  illustration,  at  six  and  one-half  cents  per  yard. 
A  q  i  cent  margin  of  profit  on  this,  which  would  divert  iu 

production  from  one  country  to  another,  would  be  one  twenty-sixth 
of  the  selling  price.  That  is  to  say,  twenty-five  twenty-sixths  of  the 
and  operation  of  the  mill  making  the  cloth  was  used  up  in  the 
making  that  portion  of  it  \vhi<  h  must  be  sold  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  <>;  .  .mtl  only  one  twenty  sixth  in  making  that  portion  of  it 

which  is  sold  to  obtain  the  profits.  Allowing  twenty-six  working 
days  to  the  month,  therefore,  twenty-five  days  of  this,  when  the  mill 
wot  running  full  time,  would  be  taken  up  in  making  cloth  barely  to 
meet  the  running  expenses,  and  only  one  day  in  making  the  cloth  to 
be  sold  to  make  the  profits. 

I'li-lcr  these  conditions  how  much  time  could  the  mill  stop  in  a 
month  and  make  any  profit  ?  True,  you  might  answer,  that  when  the 
mill  is  stoppr.I  part  of  the  time,  it  does  not  cost  so  much  to  run  it  for 
the  wholr  is  if  it  were  running  full  time.  Hut  let  us  see  how 

>.  The  cost  of  the  cloth  may  be  conveniently  divided  under  four 
heads,  viz.,  crude  materials  cost,  labor  cost,  management  cost,  and 
plant  and  machinery  cost.  Now  when  the  mill  is  stopped  temporarily 
we  should  avoid  the  cost  of  the  crude  materials  that  would  have  been 
used  if  it  had  been  running,  and  we  should  avoid  part  of  the  labor  cost, 
but  not  all,  for  some  labor  must  be  permanently  employed  in  a  mill, 
and  the  very  stopping  of  the  mill  has  been  found  to  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  remainder,  for  some  days  or  even  months  after  the 
mill  starts  up  again,  which  is  of  course  loss.  The  other  two  items, 
management  cost  and  plant  and  machinery  cost,  keep  on  about  the 
same,  whether  the  mill  stops  or  runs,  for  the  management  cannot,  of 
course,  be  dismissed,  and  the  depreciation  of  plant  and  machinery  is 
about  as  much  when  it  stands  idle  as  when  running,  interest  and 
taxes  considered.  The  sum  of  it  all  consequently  is,  that  so  great  a 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  modern  mill  continues  when  it  is  tem- 
porarily stopped,  that  it  cannot  stop  bng  without  wiping  out  all  the 
quarter  of  a  cent  a  yard  profit,  and  largely  exceeding  it  in  added  cost 
per  yard  of  goods  turned  out.  But  the  only  way  to  keep  the  mill 
going,  year  in  and  year  out.  N  t  >  divide  the  total  cost  among  the 
number  of  yards  produced  and  sell  the  goods  at  that  figure,  and  add 
the  selling  profit,  if  any,  to  that  if  you  can.  Therefore,  the  running  of 
the  mill  intermittently  will  oblige  the  mill  owner  to  sell  hit  goods  at  a 
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higher  price  per  yard  to  get  his  expenses  back  and  make  a  profit, 
than  if  he  ran  full  time,  and  he  may  have  to  charge  more  per  yard  to 
just  get  his  expenses  back,  when  running  part  time,  than  he  charges 
per  yard  to  get  both  expenses  and  profits  back,  when  running  full 
time.  Owing  to  these  circumstances  the  mill  owner  will  often  run  on 
for  years  at  a  loss  rather  than  stop  altogether,  when  he  is  forced  to 
sell  his  goods  below  actual  cost. ' 

We  have,  therefore,  to  deal  with  not  only  the  failure  of  profits  on 
goods  not  made,  but  also  on  those  made.  In  Great  Britain  certain 
estimates  of  the  loss,  or  rather  increased  cost  of  goods  on  account  of 
running  only  part  time,  have  been  made.  One  manufacturer  testifies 
that  he  is  not  making  a  profit  because  his  machinery  is  going  only 
part  time  on  textile  fabrics,  and  he  says  that  the  Germans,  operating 
full  time,  sell  at  7.J  per  cent  less  than  his  cost  of  the  same  class  of 
goods,  in  the  English  market.  * 

From  another  witness  we  learn  that  the  Germans  sell  these  goods 
lower  than  the  British  prices,  in  both  England  and  Germany,  and  at 
a  profit. 8 

Another  witness  testifies  that  the  cost  of  producing  coal  per  ton 
is  increased  at  least  five  and  six-tenths  per  cent,  by  operating  his 
coal  mines  three-fourths  time.4 

The  Secretary  of  the  Oldham  Cotton  Spinners  Association  testified 
before  the  Royal  Commission,  that  from  this  cause  they  were  paying 
wages  out  of  capital,  and  were  trying  to  reduce  them,  and  could  not 
allow  anything  for  depreciation,  and  that  this  is  in  spite  of  all  the 
cheapness  that  can  be  attained  by  doing  business  in  a  large  way  with 
60,000  to  80,000  spindles  to  a  mill,  and  this  running  at  a  loss  is  what 
has  prevented  the  cotton  manufacture  from  being  taken  from  the 
British  altogether,  notwithstanding  that  "  the  English  workman  is  far 
more  industrious  and  produces  considerably  more  work  in  a  given 
space  of  time  than  the  foreigner  does,"  and  has  been  already  sub- 
jected to  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent  in  his  wages.  This  witness  testifies 
that  up  to  1886  the  British  cotton  manufacturing  corporations  had  paid 
out  about  28  per  cent  of  their  capital  on  losses  incurred  in  this  way.* 

i  Testimony,  C.  Belk,  Second  Rep.  Royal  Commission,  p.  75. 
«  Testimony,  Brown,  Ibid.,  pp.  160-3. 

•  Testimony,  Gibble,  Ibid.,  p.  143. 

•  Teftin.ony,  Ellis,  Ibid.,  p.  97. 

•  Testimony,  Andrew,  Ibid.,  pp.  148,  149, 150,  151,  153,  153. 
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Other  witnesses  place  the  cost  of  running  pan  time  quilt  at  high 
as  these,1  especially  on  steel  rails  and  iron.* 

Let  us  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  cost  of  running  the  mill  three- 
fourths  time  amounted  to  an  advance  of  even  five  per  cent  in  the 
normal  cost  of  the  product.  Then  it  would  add  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  to  the  cost  of  each  yard  of  cloth  sold  for  six  and  one-half 
cents  per  yard,  at  a  profit  of  one-fourth  cent  per  yard,  or  to  be  specific, 
the  bare  cost  of  production  per  yard,  running  three-fourths  time. 
would  be  six  and  six- tenths  cents  per  yard.  If,  therefore,  the  mill 
owner  were  forced  to  sell  his  cloth  for  six  and  one-half  cents  per 
yard,  as  before,  all  his  profit,  which  he  made  when  running  on  full 

>  Testimony.  Smith,  Second  Rep.  Royal  Commlt.ion,  p.  66. 
•  Table  ahowine;  oast  of  production  to  partial  extent  of 
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time,  would  be  wiped  out,  and  instead  of  making  six  per  cent  on  his 
capital  stock,  according  to  Mr.  Atkinson's  figures,  he  would  lose  over 
one  and  three-tenths  per  cent  per  year,  or  say  over  $13,000  on  a 
$1,000,000  cotton  mill.1  He  must,  therefore,  raise  the  price  of  cloth 
to  seven  and  one-tenth  cents  per  yard.  But  if  the  added  cost  per 
yard,  running  three-fourths  time,  was  estimated  at  seven  and  one- 
half  per  cent  on  the  normal  cost  of  the  product,  then  the  loss  on 
this  mill  would  amount  to  over  $62,000  per  year.  This  would  leave 
nothing  to  be  set  aside  for  depreciation,  and  be  literally  devouring 
its  capital  year  by  year,  unless  the  selling  price  of  the  goods  could 
be  increased ;  just  as  the  British  Cotton  Spinners  Association  testified 
in  1885  their  mills  had  been  doing  since  1876. 

But  the  loss  and  depreciation  on  a  cotton  mill,  running  three- 
fourths  time,  is  far  greater  than  that  of  a  coal  mine,  because  the 
added  expense  per  unit  of  product  and  depreciation  is  greater  on  the 
vastly  greater  amount  of  costly  machinery  used,  and  is  greater  than 
we  have  assumed  in  either  of  the  above  estimates.*  It  has  been  cal- 
culated, on  good  authority,  to  be  over  ten  per  cent  per  year  on  the 
capital  invested,  4o  be  divided  among  the  number  of  yards  of  cloth 
produced.  This  would  give  us  a  large  fund  in  our  supposed  mill, 
which  would  be  saved  from  expenses  by  running  full  time.  In  this 
$1,000,000  cotton  mill,  this  would  enable  the  owner  to  pay  more 
wages,  running  full  time,  if  he  sold  the  goods  for  no  more  than 
what  they  cost  him  to  manufacture  when  running  three-fourths  time, 
and  still  have  a  surplus  saving  left,  because  the  goods  would  cost 
over  half  a  cent  per  yard  more  in  the  latter  case,  than  in  the  former. 

As  an  example  of  the  effect  of  the  added  cost  per  ton  on  the 
business  of  coal  mining,  when  operating  part  time,  take  the  mines  in 
Bradford  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  basis  of  their  production  in 
1880,  according  to  the  census  reports.  These  are  as  fair  as  any, 
because  there  is  not  estimated  into  their  capital  a  large  amount  of 

;ison,  Margin  of  Profits,  Chart,  p.  7. 

*  A  treasurer  of  one  of  our  leading  Massachusetts  corporations,  fully  competent  to 
LVS:    "I  have  taken  a  mill  of  50,000  ring  spindles  on  28,64  »quarc  weight  7 
yards  per  pound,  print  cloths.     Kunning  full  time  they  would  cost  3  21-100  cents  per  yard, 
rooact  "f  17,499,300  yards  per  year.    The  same  mill,  running  nine  months'  time  in 
every  year,  would  cost  373-100  cents  per  yard,  on  a  product  of  .  This 

Rives  us  an  absolutely  higher  f  of  52-100  cent,  due  to  running  part  time.    The 

quick  and  fixed  capital  of  such  a  mill  would  he,  say  $1,000,000;  which,  at  six  per  cent  profits 
on  the  business,  would  require  a  profit  of  34-100  cent  on  each  yard  of  cloth,  running  full 
time.  To  run  part  time  (3-4  this),  therefore,  wipes  out  all  this  profit,  and  over  one-half 
more  of  it.  In  other  words,  i  1-2  times  the  profits  (at  a  fair  rate)  is  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
goods  by  running  part  time.  This  means  dear  goods  to  the  consumer  whether  he  buy  of  the 
domes* ic  or  foreign  producer,  for  the  latter  would  raise  his  price  in  proportion  to  our  added 
cost  of  production. 


:  .      .         .        . 


undeveloped  coal  land*  at  speculative  prices,  and  the  coat  or  value  per 
ton  of  coal  at  the  mine  is  about  the  same  as  at  the  British  mines.  An 
added  cost  per  ton  of  five  and  six-tenths  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the 
coal  produced  at  t  owing  to  running  only  three-fourths  time, 

ir  to  the  British  added  cost,  would  amount  to  over  seven  and 

truth*  IKT  *  cnt  per  year  on  the  entire  capital  invested  in  the 
business,  real  and  personal,  or,  in  other  words,  to  an  added  charge 
of  $48,500  on  a  capital  of  $650,000,  in  round  figures,  or  to  almost 
sixteen  and  two-thirds  per  cent  added  to  the  entire  wages  and  salaries 

l»cr  year. 

is  should  be  supposed  to  be  an  exceptional  case,  let  us  take 

fiy  -one  coal  mines  of  Bourbon  county,  gaa*«*«,  for  the  stow 

period.    An  increased  cost  of  five  and  six-tenths  per  cent  per  ton  on 

of  coal  at  these  mines  would  have  amounted,  on  the  pro- 

duct of  1880,  to  over  fifty  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested  in  these 

mines. 

These  calculations  will  serve  to  show  that  here  is  a  source  of 
economy  in  the  secondary  effects  of  the  protective  system,  through 
our  markets,  upon  modem  agencies  and  conditions  of  production, 
unknown  and  undreamed  of  fifty  years  ago.  Modern  improved  pro- 

\-c  agencies  of  steam  and  machinery,  owing  to  the  small  margin 
of  profit  reserved  upon  each  pound  or  yard  produced,  demand,  as  an 
imperative  condition  of  their  economical  operation,  continuity  in  that 
operation  to  the  extent  of  their  normal  capacity.  The  absolute  loss  by 

il  operation  of  the  small  mill  system  of  production  of  fifty  yean 
ago  would  have  been  far  less,  if  am  .  because  the  margin  of 

profits,  reserved  on  each  yard  or  pound  of  product  then,  was  so 
great  that  it  was  not  entirely  absorbed  by  the  higher  cost  of  partial 
operation  of  the  mill  or  furnace,  as  a  rule.  But  continuity  in  opera- 
tion to  the  extent  required  by  the  great  mill  system  of  to-day  with 
its  narrow  margin  of  profit  per  unit  of  product  to  produce  cheap 
goods  and  good  profits  and  wages,  cannot  be  had,  year  in  and 
year  out,  without  a  corresponding  steadiness  and  reliability  of 
the  market  demand  of  consumers  for  the  commodities  produced. 
The  continuously  glutted  open  markets  of  the  world  do  not 
afford  this  continuous  and  reliable  demand  by  consumers  to  British 
producers,  nor  does  their  home  market,  for  it  is  continually  raided 
upon  by  the  surplus  of  like  commodities  unloaded  from  every  other 
nation.  The  continuously  active  and  expanding  home  markets  of 
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Germany  and  the  United  States,  reserved  by  protection,  do  ; 
this  continuous  and  reliable  demand  for  home  products,  which  econ- 
omizes wholesale  home  production  by  imparting  continuity  to  it. 
Here  we  may  find,  in  large  part,  the  key  to  the  astonishing  anomaly 
that  we  are  able  to  sell  products  like  cotton  cloth,  ready-made  clothing, 
tools,  etc.,  made  for  the  million,  as  cheaply  as  they  are  sold  at  retail 
in  English  stores,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  50  to  100  per  cent  more 
wages,  and  sometimes  more  for  the  crude  materials  which  make  the 
goods.  It  is  because,  under  protection,  the  German  and  our  market 
takes  the  goods,  substantially,  year  after  year,  as  fast  as  our  manufac- 
turers turn  them  out,  while,  according  to  Sir  Lothian  Bell  and  Mr. 
Cribble,  the  British  market,  home  and  foreign,  is  in  such  a  state  of 
chronic  glut  of  all  classes  of  commodities  that  not  even  cheapness 
will  force  the  sale  of  a  greater  amount  of  these  commodities ;  this 
universal  glut  having  continued  for  about  fifteen  years. 

So  long  as  the  British,  under  their  free-trade  tariff  system,  had  the 
virtual  monopoly  of  the  world's  markets,  they  avoided  the  difficulty  of 
a  glut,  more  or  less  temporary,  by  a  stoppage  of  production  to  corre- 
spond. In  other  words,  they  resorted  to  wasteful  production  until  the 
world's  markets  were  forced  to  take  their  commodities  at  their  prices, 
and  then  they  assessed  the  whole  added  cost  of  the  operation  upon  and 
collected  it  out  of  the  rest  of  mankind.1  This  they  called  the  "  nat- 
ural "  operation  of  the  laws  of  trade.  No  doubt  it  seems  a  perfectly 
"  natural "  operation  to  a  lion  when  a  man  puts  his  hand  in  his  mouth 
to  shut  his  mouth  and  take  the  hand  in,  but  how  about  the  man  under 
this  "natural"  operation?  So  these  "natural"  operators  of  the 
laws  of  trade  took  in  all  they  could  get,  and  under  their  system  of 
"  trusts,"  set  out  in  a  future  chapter,  prices  never  fell,  for  any  con- 
siderable series  of  years,  under  the  British  free-trade  tariff  monopoly 
of  the  world's  markets. 

But  now  it  is  different.  The  British  manufacturer  can  no  longer 
stop  production  and  force  up  prices  at  will.  He  knows  that  the  man- 
ufacturers of  protected  America  and  Germany  stand  ready  to  throw 

'The  Final  Report, Royal  Commission,  [par.  48]  says:  "On  the  one  hand  the  natural 
tendency  to  equilibrium  which  results  from  the  mutual  reaction  of  supply  and  demand  :ij 
to  have  been  obstructed  for  a  longer  period  than  usual.    The  continually  increasing  j>. 
t ion  which  we  have  noticed  above  is  maintained  and  stimulated  by  some  oth <i 
the  spontaneous  demand  for  commodities.    Such  a  state  of  things  should,  according  t»  all 
previous  experience,  lead  to  a  restriction  of  production  until  the  legitimate  demand  IMS 
again  made  Itself  felt.    And  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  present  depr 
is  that  production  should  be  maintained  on  its  present  scale  for  such  a  length  of  time  /';/  //// 
fact  oj '  unremunerative  fricet  and  a  market  apparently  over  tupplitd  I 
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their  surplus  from  their  ceaselessly  running  msfiu  factories  oo  the  mir  • 
kets  of  the  world  and  occupy  them  it  the  first  advance  in  prices, 
before  he  could  start  up  again,  and  reap  the  advantage  of  his 
forced  rise  in  prices,  for  while  he  has  been  wasteful!/  stopping,  they 
have  been  economically  running.  So  he  is  forced  to  carry  on 
business,  year  after  year,  without  profits,  or  even  at  a  loss,  cutting 
down  the  starvation  wages  of  British  workingmen  from  time  to 
time,  to  a  still  lower  plane,  to  meet  the  economies  of  protected 
nations,  by  which  they  both  cheapen  goods  and  increase  the  wages 
of  their  workingmen.1  Nor  can  this  result  be  avoided  by  the 
British  manufacturer  by  stopping  a  pan  of  the  mill,  or  factory,  or 
furnace,  and  operating  only  the  other  part  of  it.  Here  there  is  not 
only  the  loss  incurred  by  maintaining  the  whole  plant,  while  only  pan 
is  in  use,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  labor  and  expense  of 
management,  but  the  wholesale  character  of  the  business  is  impaired, 
and  the  labor  and  cost  per  unit  of  the  product  is  increased.  That  this 
is  equally  as  wasteful  as  running  the  whole  establishment  part  time, 
admits  of  no  doubt. 

Schoenhoff,  American  Consul  at  Tunstall,  England,  shows  this 
by  his  comparison  of  a  small  steel  mill  with  a  larger  American  mill, 
as  follows  — 

AMERICAN   MILL. 

Output,  per  week ....    4,5°° 

Men  employed  .    .  i , 

Output,  per  man  4fV 

Average  wages  ...  Ja-i;!  P**  day- 

Labor  coat,  per  ton   .  .   .  $3-°4- 

BRITISH   MILL. 

Output,  per  week i  ,500  too*  fted. 

Men  employed tax 

Output,  per  roan 2,V  too*. 

Arerage  wages 1 1.33  per  day. 

Labor  coat,  per  ton  .   ,    ,  IxSo  to  J j.o&. 

This  shows  that  the  greater  wholesale  production  enables  the 
American  large  mill  to  pay  about  sixty-three  per  cent  more  average 
wages,  and  approximate  closely  to  the  labor  cost  of  the  British 
smaller  mill  per  ton  of  steel  produced. 


>  TIM  tnto  lUlimiU  of  W.  Fallow*  *  Co..  of  Lhw 
dated  Jm».  9,  iSBs.  ftoa  a»  laMaac*  of  thte  ortttef  dowa  of 
price*  of  pratocSd  cwBMCiUoa.  It  Mym:  -For  a  tin*.  I 
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The  American  is  able  to  operate  the  larger  mill,  because  his  pro- 
tected market  is  better  than  the  British  open  market.  So  with  our 
large  establishments  making  shoes  at  wholesale  by  machinery,  the 
labor  cost  per  pair  of  ladies'  shoes  is  twenty-five  cents,  against  thirty- 
four  cents  for  the  same  English  shoe,  made  with  smaller  facilities  and 
in  a  smaller  way.  And  under  like  conditions  the  labor  cost  of  men's 
shoes  is  thirty-three  cents  for  American,  against  fifty  cents  for  the 
English. l 

Better  protected  American  wages  create  our  wholesale  demand. 
This  makes  continuous  wholesale  production,  and  this  makes  cheap 
shoes  for  the  masses  of  the  people.  So  in  dyeing  yarn,  an  American 
establishment  with  wages  at  $2  per  day,  doing  business  at  wholesale, 
gives  a  labor  cost  of  forty  cents  per  100  pounds  of  yarn,  while  a 
smaller  Belgian  establishment,  with  labor  at  fifty  cents  per  day,  gives 
a  labor  cost  of  1 1.2 5  per  100  pounds.* 

Better  protected  wages  enable  the  workers  to  wear  stockings  inside 
their  shoes,  and  this  ensures  the  wholesale  production  of  yarns,  which 
cheapens  them.  We  thus  see  that  to  stop  a  manufacturing  establishment 
in  part  would  destroy  economy  of  production  more  effectively  than 
to  run  part  time,  and  examples  of  this  truth  could  be  multiplied 
almost  indefinitely. 

Modern  production  must  be  at  wholesale  and  conducted  by  vast 
capital,  a  perfectly  organized  and  managed  plant,  and  with  a  skilled 
corps  of  workmen,  to  be  economical,  but  it  must  be  more  than  this. 
//  must  be  substantially  continuous  and  to  the  full  capacity  of  the 
establishment.  It  is  only  thus,  that  the  vast  modern  development  of 
steam  and  machinery  can  be  economically  utilized.  These  very 
adjuncts  which  promote  the  maximum  of  economy,  when  in  operation, 
entail  the  maximum  of  waste  when  left  in  part  or  whole  to  lie  idle. 
This  is  the  law  of  wholesale  production,  which  pervades  all  branches 
of  industry,  under  modern  conditions.  For  example,  in  Dakota  on 
wheat  farms,  the  comparative  average  cost  of  wheat  per  bushel  was 
reported  as  follows  :  On  the  Cass,  Cheney,  and  Alton  farms  10,477 
acres  of  wheat  cost  sixteen  cents  per  bushel.  On  the  Thompson  and 
Kendall  farm  i  ,600  acres  of  wheat  cost  twenty-one  cents  per  bushel 
to  raise.  This  shows  that  the  larger  the  method  of  farming  the 
cheaper  the  cost. 

i  Newhall,  Harper's  Magazine,  May,  1885. 
*  Herwig,  X.  Y.  Herald  interview. 
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But  suppose  a  total  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  to  happen.  Then 
the  loss  from  t  al  idleness  of  the  larger  (arm  would  be  the 

greater,  the  more  perfect  the  mobilisation  of  its  forces  to  raise  cheap 
wheat,  for  the  smaller  farms  could  be  immediately  diverted  to  other 
crops,  and  the  like  result  occurs  when  prices  of  wheat  cease  to  keep 
up  the  prudiK  lion  to  the  full  raju 

Another  economic  law  which  affects  the  comparative  producing 
capacity  of  prote<  :  nations,  as  against  the  free-trade  tariff 

nation,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  is  that  which  we  may  term  the 
energized  inventive  f.u  ultirs  of  the  former.  When  business  is  exceed- 
ingly brisk  in  any  general  branch  of  manufacture,  the  inventive  facul- 
ties of  millions  of  people  are  continually  and  actively  at  work  to 
improve  upon  its  agencies  and  methods,  and  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves are  bold  and  quick  to  adopt  and  apply  and  pay  for  any 
improvement  whi<  h  may  be  made.  In  fact,  they  will  expend  htm- 
s,  or  even  thousands,  of  dollars  in  experiments  in  numbers  of 
directions  to  gain  one  success,  which,  but  for  these  experiments,  would 
have  lain  dormant. 

The  weekly  records  of  patents  is  almost  like  a  barometer  in  this 
country  to  indicate  the  best  paying  branches  of  business  at  the  time, 
for  there  the  patents  will  be  most  numerous. 

So  in  the  protected  nations,  their  inventors  and  their  tiiiiocss 
men  are  alert  and  bold  to  keep  in  the  van  of  progress  of  steam  and 
machinery,  and  so  keep  in  the  van  of  economy  of  production.  This 
is  because  business  is  active,  producing  establishments  are  in  roll 
operation,  and  profits  and  wages  bring  fair  returns.  But  when  busi- 
ness pays  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  when  producing  agencies  are 
merely  run  along  in  hopes  of  better  times,  without  dividends,  when 
labor  has  its  wages  cut  and  cut  again,  as  in  the  past  fifteen  yean  in 
Great  Britain,  then  the  inventive  faculties  of  the  people  become  dor- 
mant, and  capital  becomes  timid  and  refuses  to  invest  in  new  exper- 
iments or  appliances  to  promote  and  cheapen  production.1  This 
nation,  therefore,  falls  in  the  rear,  because  her  people  will  not  adopt 
new  and  costly  mechanical  agencies  until  other  countries  have  begun 
to  reap  their  U-nefits.  While  this  law  of  economic  development  is 

cFlM)  Report.  Roy*! 
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not,  like  the  last  one,  susceptible  of  mathematical  demonstration,  it 
is  of  as  great  or  greater  importance. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  debate  with  Mr.  Blaine,  refers  to  the  supe- 
rior inventive  genius  of  the  American  people  as  one  of  the  sources  of 
their  vast  wealth  and  progress  in  the  front  rank  of  nations.  Did  it 
never  occur  to  these  theoretical  economists  that  the  mainspring  of 
this  inventive  development  of  our  people  is,  and  has  been,  the  ener- 
gizing influence  which  our  protective  system  has  exercised  upon 
every  branch  of  production?  If  not,  it  is  time  it  was  understood, 
among  us  at  least.  We  have  explained  how  the  protective  tariff 
system  has  cheapened  prices,  within  the  past  fifteen  years,  of  every 
leading  commodity  to  mankind.  We  have  explained  how  the  free- 
trade  tariff  system  continually  increased  prices  during  the  twenty 
years  that  it  dominated  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  how  it  resorted 
to  intermittent  production  and  its  wastefulness,  to  keep  prices  up 
when  mankind  temporarily  failed,  or  refused,  to  take  its  commodities 
during  this  period,  as  fast  as  turned  out ;  assessing  the  cost  of  the 
transaction  on  them  later. 

In  bringing  about  precisely  the  contrary  effects  upon  production 
and  consumption,  the  protective  system  has  required  all  the  services  of 
the  inventive  faculty  and  business  ingenuity  of  mankind  which  it  could 
command,  while  the  free-trade  tariff  system  had  comparatively  little 
use  for  them.  Hence  it  is  that  invention  and  ingenuity  have  flour- 
ished in  America  under  protection,  and  lain  comparatively  dormant 
in  England  under  free  trade  ;  for  free  trade  can  claim  no  credit  of 
the  great  inventions  prior  to  1846,  which  made  her  illustrious. 

There  are  today  numbers  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  full 
operation  in  this  country,  which  are  making  commodities  cheaper  for 
the  public  and  better,  under  patents,  while  realizing  a  good  profit. 
But,  although  these  same  inventions  are  patented  in  England,  the 
owners  of  the  patents  can  neither  sell  nor  license  them  in  that 
country,  simply  because  no  Englishmen  will  undertake  the  new 
departure  in  manufacture  which  they  require. 

The  records  of  the  British  Patent  Office  tell  the  same  story,  i.  t.t 
that  the  free-trade  tariff  system  does  not  favor  the  cheapening  of 
commodities  by  invention.  During  her  years  of  greatest  free- trade 
dominance  of  the  world's  markets,  between  1854  and  1875,  the  total 
number  of  patents  issued  from  the  British  Patent  Office  was  9,095. 
During  the  years  from  1874  to  1890,  while  protection  has  ruled  our 
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markets,  we  issued  from  our  Patent  Office  s6o,ai8  patents.  The 
tniiffir'f  which  protection  gives  to  production  is,  therefore,  toe  iminv 
spring  of  business  methods,  with  all  their 

fabulous  wealth,  which  is  being  poured  out  on  us  today. 

One  notable  except  u-:.  r.ritish  flag  proves  this 

economic  law,  /.  <•.,  the  improvement  in  British  ocean  steam 
which  is  carefully  protected  by  subsidies  from  the  British  treasury. 
marine  engineering  the  British  lead  the  world. 

Another  development  in  economy  of  production,  which  the  condi- 
tions created  by  protection  especially  foster,  is  that  of  wholesale 
producti*  i  by  means  of  vast  capital,  immense  estab- 

lishments, and  the  mob  T  skilled  labor  into  localities  where  it 

can  work  most  economically  at  these  industries.  In  these  respects  our 
country  has  outstripped  all  competitors,  and  has  set  the  example  to 
even  free-trade  England.1  For  example,  before  1875  we  began  in  this 
country  to  employ  in  cotton  manufacture  the  power  of  economy  which 
exists  in  a  great  assemblage  of  small  capitals,  under  the  form  of  the 
corporation,  we  thus  far  outstripped  the  British  in  the  mobilisation 
of  the  economic  forces  of  capital,  m.u  hmery  and  labor  under  a  single 
roof.  The  "  Baltic "  cotton  mill  in  Connecticut  was,  when  it  was 
built,  about  1861,  the  largest  m  the  world. 

In  England,  on  the  contrary,  they  kept  on  in  the  old  way  until 
after  1875,  and  then  for  the  first  time,  under  the  pressure  of  pro- 
tected competition  began  to  organize  joint  stock  companies,  with  vast 
capital  and  mills  of  60,000  to  80,000  spindles,  on  the  American  plan, 
because  the  growing  competition  of  its  superior  economy  compelled 
them  to  do  it.  Its  utility  and  superiority  is  confessed  by  Mr.  Andrew, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Oldham  Cotton  Spinners  Association.  After  stat- 
ing that  these  new  corporations  had  been  paying  wages  and  dividends 
out  of  their  capital,  and  in  fact  had  made  no  profits,'  and  that  they 
had  only  succeeded  in  reducing  the  apparent  loss  by  running  the  ma- 
chinery at  higher  speed,  and  setting  aside  nothing  for  deprecia- 
tion,' he  goes  on  to  say  : 

[4397.]  "  If  we  had  gone  on  in  the  same  sleepy  kind  of  way  that 
we  used  to  do  (before  1875)  with  all  the  foreign  competition  that  we 
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are  having,  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  we  should  not  have  had  the 
trade  altogether  taken  from  us." 

M.  Thiers,  in  a  speech  made  January  22d,  1870,  before  the 
French  Corps  Legislatif,  mentions  the  "  cheapness  which  results  from 
an  immense  production  "  as  a  capital  point  or  leading  feature  in  man- 
ufacturing. 

To  illustrate  this  economy,  the  equivalent  of  one  man's  work  for  a 
year  supplies  500  persons  with  iron  at  an  average  consumption  of  200 
pounds  per  head,  estimating  all  material  from  the  coal  mine,  and  the 
iron  mine  to  the  product  of  the  blast  furnace ;  one  operator  in  the 
cotton  factory  makes  cloth  for  250,  and  in  the  woolen  factory  for 
300 ;  and  one  shoemaker  furnishes  shoes  for  1000  men.1 

These  evidences  of  the  efficiency  of  wholesale  production  by  whole- 
sale methods  need  not  be  further  amplified.  This  process  of  mobili- 
zation of  the  productive  agencies  is  still  going  rapidly  on  in  this  coun- 
try and  Germany,  and  new  mills  and  furnaces  are  continually  being 
built  and  equipped,  whose  average  product  per  day,  week,  or  month 
puts  all  preceding  ones  in  the  shade.  This  is  largely  because  we  are 
realizing  a  fair  profit  out  of  those  we  have.  Every  new  enlargement 
on  the  wholesale  capacity  of  past  establishments  has  its  birth  in  the 
financial  success  of  the  latter.  Success  breeds  new  development, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  future  success.  But  this  success,  as  we 
have  shown,  is  due  to  the  active  and  reliable  market  for  the  whole- 
sale products  of  wholesale  manufacture. 

Mr.  Atkinson  seems  to  have  had  a  temporary  glimpse  of  this 
truth  when  he  said  :  * 

"  Prices  and  rates  of  wages  can  only  be  maintained  by  enlarging 
the  market  as  labor  becomes  more  effective,  and  a  greater  quantity 
of  things  is  produced  by  a  decreasing  number  of  persons." 

Prof.  Denslow  says  [Economic  Phil.,  209]  : 

"  The  performance  of  work,  by  capital,  always  works  an  imme- 
diate supersedure  of  the  laborer,  and  only  re-employs  him  in  the 
same  general  industry  in  case  the  market  for  its  commodity  is  widened." 

In  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  by  the  testimony  of 
the  witnesses  before  the  Royal  Commission,  that  owing  to  the  non- 
success  financially  of  previous  experiments  in  mobilization  of  capital, 
machinery,  and  labor  in  great  establishments,  the  advance  in  that 

»  Atkinson,  Distribution  of  Products,  pp.  77,  78. 
» Ibid.,  p.  53. 
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direction  had  been  seriously  checked.1  This  is  shown  by  the  fatae 
to  substantially  advance  the  leading  manufacture*,  or  their  serious 

.(ie.    Thus  the  exports  <  le  manufactures  for  the  five 

yean  1870-74,  as  compared  with  the  five  years  1880-84,  are  as  fol- 
lows :i  manufactures  increase  one  per  cent,  wonted  and 
woolen  manufactures  and  yarns  decrease  thirty  and  three -tenths  per 
linen,  jute,  t :  :  icturcs  and  yams  decrease  fourteen  and 
eight-tenths  per  cent,  silk  manufactures  and  yarns  decrease  five  and 

at.'    This  is  what  we  should  expect  from  the 

manently  glutted  markets,  on  wl  i»  are  compelled  to  rely, 

and  under  the  economic  principle,  as  stated  !•>•  Mr.  Atkinson,  it 
would  have  been  practically  impossible  for  British  mobilization  of 
industrial  agencies  ely  continue,  or  for  prices  and  rates  of 

wages  to  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  these  constantly  diminishing 
or  stationary  markets  for  their  home  products. 

e  tariff  system,  therefore,  increases  the  intrinsic 
economies  of  production  l.y  stimulating  the  continuous  mobilization 
of  its  agencies,  while  preserving  profits  and  wages  at  a  fair  and 
improving  standard,  by  the  markets  it  reserves  to  the  competition  of 
home  producers. 

The  free-trade  tariff  system,  under  competition  in  the  continu- 
ously glutted  open  markets  of  the  world,  on  the  contrary,  exposes 
producers  to  the  uncertainty  of  their  demand,  and  thus  checks  mobil- 
ization of  the  instrumentalities  of  production  and  increase  of  the  power 
of  economical  and  profitable  production. 

To  sum  up  its  economies  intrinsic  to  production : 

Protection,  first,  keeps  active  the  continuous  operation  of  the 
modern  agencies  of  production  to  their  normal  capacity,  thus  effect- 
ing economy  and  cheapening  the  product. 

Second,  It  promotes  the  application  of  the  invention  and  busi- 
ness ingenuity  of  mankind  to  a  superior  degree,  as  applied  to  pro- 
igencies,  and  thus  economizes  them. 

Third,  It  effects  the  constant  increase  in  the  '"irlrf^'T*8"**  of 
the  agencies  of  production,  capital,  machinery,  and  labor,  in  more 
and  more  effective  forms,  and  thus  economizes  it. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  intrinsic  economies  of  production,  which 
history  shows  that  protection  alone  keeps  in  active  operation  in  the 

Bopl  OwriMlaB.  p.  if*  Am.  «frj ;  p.  i*.  Am. 
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present  condition  of  production  and  consumption,  in  the  world's 
markets,  are  economies  of  method  and  not  of  material  alone.  Fifty 
yean  ago  economy  of  material,  partly  manufactured,  was  a  more 
important  consideration  than  now,  because  now  the  methods  of  produc- 
tion place  the  cost  of  crude  materials  almost  on  a  par  in  different 
countries.  As  Mr.  Atkinson  tersely  shows,  the  average  margin  of  their 
cost  differs  narrowly  in  different  countries.  In  the  meantime,  the 
economies  of  the  new  method  of  production  have  come  to  the  front. 
They  are  the  predominant  factor  to  cheapen  commodities.  < . 
these  economical  methods  of  production,  mobilization  of  capital  and 
machinery,  the  best  application  of  the  invention  and  ingenuity  of  man- 
kind, and  the  continuous  operation  of  these  agencies  day  after  day  and 
year  after  year,  and  the  American  manufacturer  is  provided  with 
sources  of  economy,  out  of  which  he  can  make  fair  profits  and  pay  high 
wages  and  furnish  the  finally  computed  product  ready  for  individual 
human  consumption,  as  cheaply  as  his  foreign  competitor,  who  does  not 
have  these  methods  of  production  given  to  him  in  an  equal  degree 
under  the  free-trade  tariff  system,  as  the  evidence  clearly  shows  ;  even 
when  the  latter  makes  no  profits  and  pays  starvation  wages.  Hence 
the  fallacy  of  advocating  the  adoption  of  the  free-trade  tariff  system,  in 
order  to  obtain  free  or  cheap  raw  materials.  This  means  the  abandon- 
ment of  our  continuous  methods  of  production,  which  are  in  the  highest 
degree  economical,  and  the  substitution  of  British  existing  inter- 
mittent methods,  which  are  wasteful,  in  order  to  obtain  a  supposititious 
cheapness  of  crude  materials,  which  would  be  trifling  in  comparison ; 
even  if  it  continued  to  exist  in  the  face  of  our  additional  demand  for 
them,  which  history  shows  could  not  be. 

But  the  free-trade  advocate  proposes,  you  say,  to  get  both  the 
economical  methods  due  to  the  protective  tariff  system,  and  the  free 
raw  materials  due  to  the  free-trade  tariff  system.  This  proposition  is 
absurd  on  its  face.  We  cannot  have  the  benefits  of  a  system  when  it 
is  destroyed  as  a  system.  Protection  is  national  and  not  sectional.  It 
is  a  system  applicable  to  all  citizens,  to  all  wages,  to  all  capital  of  the 
country  substantially  alike  or  not  at  all,  so  far  as  human  wisdom  can 
thus  apply  it.  It  seeks  to  give  all  pursuits  deserving  protection, 
practically  the  same  scientific  measure  of  protection.  Break  up  this 
equality  of  its  application  deliberately,  create  designedly  a  protected 
aristocracy  of  capital  and  labor  on  finished  commodities,  constituting 
less  than  one-third  of  the  whole,  and  turn  the  capital  and  labor  engaged 
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in  producing  the  cruder  commodities  which  constitute  more  than  two- 
.  of  the  whole,  over  to  the  destructive  competition  of  foreign 
pauper  labor  backed  by  foreign  cheap  capital,  as  well  as  the  tender 
mercies  of  foreign  4<  trusts,11  [see  Cha  j  and  what  becomes  of 

Protection  as  an  economic  system  ?  It  requires  no  prophet  to  answer. 
No !  the  economic  methods  of  protected  production  must  stand,  or 
fall,  as  a  whole.  The  greedy  motives  which  propose  otherwise,  have 
no  place  among  the  eternal  principles  of  exact  and  equal  justice  to  all 
our  citizens,  administered  within  human  capacity,  on  which  the  protec- 
system  is  founded.  It  may  be  that  these  may  not  be  always 
applied  in  the  very  best  manner  by  human  wisdom,  but  in  what  other 
scientific  system  is  not  the  same  true  ?  Yet  we  do  not,  for  this  reason, 
abandon  the  scientific  and  just  principles  on  which  the  system  is 
founded.  No  more  should  we  do  it  with  the  protective  system. 

The  economies  of  protection  methods  of  production  far  exceed 
the  petty  savings  of  free-trade  tariff  methods,  in  crude  materials  and 
inferior  wages,  and  this  is  the  source  of  our  present  prosperity  in 
wealth  and  wages,  which  gives  us  the  industrial  leadership  of 
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CHAPTER  V. 
PROTECTION  ECONOMIZES  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRODUCTS. 


"Tkt  speculator :  he  who  robs  industry  under  die  pretense  of  freedom?' 

No  branch  of  business  has  more  importance,  after  production, 
than  the  system  we  adopt  and  foster  uf  distributing  the  commodities 
produced  to  their  ultimate  consumers.  If  it  be  a  wasteful  system,  the 
consumer  may  be  compelled  to  pay  even  double  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  transportation  of  the  commodity  in  commissions  to  middle- 
men, through  whose  hands  it  passes  after  it  has  left  the  producer.  If 
it  be  an  economical  system,  then  the  commissions  paid  will  be 
comparatively  small  to  the  middlemen,  since  they  will  be  satisfied 
with  fair  returns  for  their  services. 

To  illustrate,  it  is  shown  on  good  authority,  that  the  mere  cost  of 
grinding  and  baking  American  wheat  into  bread  and  distributing  the 
bread  to  the  English  people,  is  considerably  more  than  the  cost  of 
raising  the  wheat  in  Dakota  and  shipping  it  to  Liverpool,  including 
all  profits  and  commissions. 

In  like  manner  with  all  other  commodities  sold  at  retail  to  the 
British  people,  it  is  found  that  the  commissions  of  the  merchants, 
jobbers,  factors,  and  middlemen,  amounts  to  an  enormous  tax  upon 
the  retail  consumer. 

One  witness  produced  before  the  Royal  Commission  two  silk 
handkerchiefs,  such  as  he  made  himself  and  turned  out  at  a  total 
cost  of  35.  (75  cents)  each,  which  were  sold  in  the  store  near  his 
place  of  work  at  the  rate  of  55.  6d.  (1.37^),  after  the  middlemen's 
commissions  had  been  added.1  In  other  words,  the  tax  in  the  way 
of  commissions  of  the  British  middlemen  amounted  to  over  83  per 
cent  of  the  labor,  materials,  expenses,  and  profits  of  production,  added 
together,  and  this,  too,  on  a  staple  article  of  trade  sold  the  next  door 
to  its  manufactory. 

We  learn,  also,  from  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  that  this  same  waste- 
ful system  of  distribution  and  onerous  taxation  by  commissions  of 

1  Testimony,  Smith,  Third  Rep.  Royal  Commission,  p.  aSa. 
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<  men  prevail-,  m  inch  of  trade  in  Great  Britain, 
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»th  Royal  Comav 

lion  that,  while  pr<  made  no  substantial  profits,  and  industry 

meagre  wages,  these  middlemen  had  continued  to  prosper  as  before, 
at  the  cxjMrnsc  of  the  manufacturing,  agricultural,  and  laboring  classes 
of  the  kingdom.1 

n  be  shown  that  this  organization  of  the  agencies  for  distri- 

:<  commodities  to  the  British  people  at  retail,  with  its  extrav- 
agant taxation  of  the  ultimate  'tmnmr't  is 
directly  due  to  the  economic  conditions  NCI  m  operation  by  their  free- 
trade  tariff  system,  an<l  that  a  pro--  tuc  tariff  system,  on  the  contrary, 

nually  operates  to  reduce  the  number  of  middlemen,  and   to 
nsumer  of  their  multiplying  charges. 

ibsequent  chapters  by  prices  of  various  commodities 
taken  for  a  series  .  that  while  we  were  under  the  free-trade 

system  between  1850  and  1860,  the  prices  of  staple  commodities 
fluctuated  far  mor«  1\  and  violently,  than  under  our  protec- 

tive system  since  1880.     Wool,  for  instance,  repeatedly  jumped  up  and 

i  in  price  15  to  1 7  cents,  and  this  sometimes  within  a  month. 
So  pig-iron  fluctuated  in  like  manner,  sometimes  $10  per  ton  in  three 
months,  and  as  much  as  $13  to  $15  per  ton  in  short  periods  of  time. 
These  staple  articles,  one  agricultural  and  one  manufactured,  can 
be  assumed  to  fairly  represent  general  trade.  We  also  have  an  exam- 
ple of  the  same  character  in  Great  Britain,  and  this  country  in  the 
year  1889.  There  on  a  slight  increase  of  demand  iron  went  up  in 
price  $8  to  $10  per  ton,  while  in  our  protected  market  it  varied  from 
fifty  cents  to  $1.50  under  a  like  demand.'*  This  is  just  what  we 
should  expect,  from  the  nature  of  things,  in  a  free-trade  tariff  market. 

likely  to  be  raided  on  by  the  surplus  goods  of  other  countries, 

I"       _-,         •'    :     •     N,..    ,.    r;       ;„ 
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sold  at  bare  cost,  at  any  moment,  and  it  is  as  likely  to  be  left  bare 
of  a  needed  commodity  at  any  moment,  by  cessation  of  foreign 
importation,  thus  fluctuating  prices  violently  up  and  down. 

Hut  the  result  of  this  liability  to  a  wide  and  violent  fluctuation  of 
market  prices  is,  that  producers  and  dealers  in  these  goods  find  them- 
selves compelled  to  charge  a  larger  margin  of  profit  between  cost  and 
selling  price  than  if  the  market  were  a  steady  one.  But  this  larger 
margin  of  profit  to  ensure  against  loss,  gives  rise  to  another  set  of 
middlemen,  who  are  willing  to  purchase  and  divide  among  several  of 
themselves  the  stock  of  goods  in  the  hands  of  the  producer  or  whole- 
sale merchant,  and  hold  it  for  the  demand  of  the  shop-keeper.  The 
producer  or  wholesale  merchant  is  of  course  willing  to  sell  to  these 
middlemen,  to  reduce  his  risk  of  loss  by  a  sudden  fluctuation  in 
price.  All  this  course  of  trade  soon  establishes  this  series  of  middle- 
men permanently  between  the  producer  and  consumer,  and  each,  of 
course,  charges  his  ample  margin  of  commission  to  cover  liability  of 
loss  by  sudden  and  extreme  fluctuation  of  price,  which  is  carried 
forward  and  paid  by  the  ultimate  consumer  of  the  commodity. 

Thus  we  conclude  that : 

First,  The  wide  and  sudden  fluctuation  of  prices  in  free-trade 
tariff  markets,  compels  producers  and  merchants  to  establish  a  much 
wider  margin  between  cost  and  final  rf  tail  selling  price. 

Second,  The  establishing  of  this  wider  margin  of  profit  breeds  a 
host  of  middlemen  or  speculators,  who  step  in,  and  purchase  from 
the  producer  and  relieve  him  of  risk. 

Third,  Each  middleman  charges  his  commission  which  is  but  a 
tax  upon  the  consumer,  and  business,  as  a  whole,  is  done  far  more 
upon  the  credit  and  less  upon  the  cash  system. 

Fourth,  Thus  we  arrive  at  a  distribution  tax  as  high  or  higher 
than  eighty-three  per  cent  on  the  cost  and  profits  of  manufacturing 
staple  goods,  as  before  shown,  which  is  paid  by  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Hence,  the  free-trade  tariff  system  breeds  a  special  class  of  private 
taxes  upon  commodities,  and  maintains  them  for  the  benefit  of  a 
special  class  of  traders,  whose  services  and  taxes  would  be  largely 
unnecessary,  and  abolished  under  protective  commercial  conditions 
of  a  more  stable  and  economical  character.1 

1  Prof.  Dcnslow  says :  "  Home  production  also  causes  greater  evenness  of  prices  and 
certainty  of  supply  "  in  the  goods  produced,  as  well  as  in  other  home  product*  exchanged 
for  them.  fEconom.  Phil.,  p.  570.]  Moffiit,  in  "The  Economy  of  Consumption,"  gays 
»p.  3451 :  "There  are  fluctuations  of  commerce,  resulting  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  nation 
dependent  upon  ?n'*her  for  what  it  might  produce  at  home." 
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These  commercial  conditions  are  found  in  their  highest  stage  of 
national  development,  at  the  present  day,  under  our  protective 
system.  It  has  given  a  stability  to  our  domestic  market,  which 

k  to  the  elimination  of  middlemen  and  the  reduction  of  their 
commissions  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  Our  great  retail  shop- 
keepers, like  the  late  A.  T.  Stewart  of  New  York,  are  thus  induced 
to  become  manufacturers  of  their  own  goods,  or  to  contract  to  take 
the  whole  output  of  a  factory  directly,  through  a  long  period  of  time, 
commodities  produced  thus  reach  the  people  with  the  least 
possible  tax  by  the  commissions  of  middlemen,  and  with  so  moderate 
an  advance  on  cost  of  production  that  workmen's  co-operative  stores 
cannot  thrive,  as  in  Englan 

A  leading  writer  on  the  subject  says  *  "  that  the  small  margin  of 
profit  which  now  suffices  to  maintain  the  great  shops  of  this  country, 
dealing  upon  the  cash  system,  and  upon  the  principle  of  large  sales 
and  small  profits,  leaves  little  or  no  fraction  to  be  saved  by  those 
who  choose  to  co-operate  in  some  other  way  than  by  buying  at 
such  a  shop,"  and  he  says  that  the  net  profit  is  much  less  than  six 
l>cr  cent  on  gross  sales. 

This  system  of  doing  business  has  almost  entirely  grown  up  in 
the  last  thirty  years.  It  did  not  come  into  existence,  to  a  great 
extent,  until  it  was  established  that,  under  the  comparatively  stable 
markets  which  protection  gives,  the  risks  of  business  were  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  and  hence,  that  the  small  margin  of  profit,  which  is  now 
the  established  rule,  had  become  safe. 

A  leading  Boston  merchant  stated,  in  the  presence  of  the  writer 
a  few  days  ago,  that  if  the  partners  of  the  firm  in  which  he  learned 
to  do  business,  between  1850  and  1860,  had  then  had  the  suggestion 
made  to  them  to  do  business  upon  the  margin  he  was  now  doing 
it  on  (in  1890),  they  would  have  thought  the  proposer  a  lunatic. 
he  is  making  more  money  than  they  did,  and  furnishing  the 
consumer  goods  at  half  price,  or  even  far  less  on  some  commodities, 
at  the  same  relative  cost  of  production.  Why?  Became  our  retail 
markets  are  not  conducted  on  a  "gambling  basts,"  as  a  leading 
English  writer  declares  theirs  to  be,  in  necessary  commodities.' 
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Rut  it  may  be  asked,  Why  is  this  so?  It  would  be  too  extensive 
a  task  to  state  all  the  commercial  reasons,  but  a  few  principal  ones 
c  .in  bf  gi-. 

\,  our  market  is  not  liable  to  be  raided  upon  like  the  1 
by  irregular  supplies  of  foreign  commodities,  competing  directly  with 
home  productions,  and  sold  at  cost,  or  even  less,  to  maintain  pro- 
duction to  its  fullest  and  most  economical  rapacity  in  other  countries, 
while  their  market  is  slack.  This  causes  home  production  to  become 
spasmodic,  and  compels  the  carrying  of  stocks  of  goods  for  uncertain 
periods,  awaiting  a  customer.  This  also  causes  the  producer  to  avoid 
carrying  any  substantial  supply  of  his  raw  materials,  and  so  disables 
him  from  responding  to  a  sudden  increase  of  demand  by  an  imme- 
diate increase  of  production  at  the  same  cost.  Under  our  protective 
m,  on  the  contrary,  the  stability  of  an  assured  market  causes 
the  producer  to  carry  or  provide  for  a  reserve  of  raw  materials,  and  he 
can  thus  respond  to  an  increase  of  demand,  without  added  cost,  as 
soon  as  made,  and  this  tends  to  check  wide  fluctuation  of  prices. 

Secondly,  the  elimination  of  a  large  part  of  the  middlemen  from 
the  business  of  distributing  products  eliminates  a  class  of  men,  who 
are  always  looking,  more  or  less,  to  speculating  in  the  commodities 
that  they  purchase  or  carry.  The  producer  has  no  time  for  such 
business,  and  the  shopkeeper  also  is  too  busy  in  attending  to  the 
retail  sales  of  his  goods  for  speculation.  But  the  middleman,  having 
a  large  amount  of  time  on  his  hands,  especially  if  the  market  for  the 
goods  be  an  uncertain  one,  is  always  looking  for  a  speculative  rise 
or  fall,  and  is  always  taking  such  steps  as  shall  promote  a  gambling 
market,  by  which  he  either  transfers  the  legitimate  profits  of  the 
producer  to  his  pocket,  or  else  assesses  an  extra  tax  upon  the  ultimate 
consumer  or  user  of  the  article. 

For  instance,  during  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  in 
this  country,  gold  became  an  article  of  barter  and  sale  among  these 
gambling  classes  of  middlemen,  but  as  soon  as  specie  payments  were 
resumed  and  its  price  or  value  with  relation  to  other  commodities 
became  stable,  the  gambler  in  it  disappeared,  for  his  occupation  was 
gone.  In  our  protected  and  stable  market  iron  is  like  gold,  and  no 
speculator  or  middleman  gambles  in  it,  but  in  the  markets  which 
England,  under  her  free-trade  tariff  system,  relies  on,  the  reverse  is 
the  case,  and  during  the  past  two  years  the  wild  speculation  in  British 
iron  warrants  rivalled  the  palmiest  days  of  the  New  York  gold  board. 
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Nor  can  the  American  speculation  in  grain,   provisions,  cotton, 

petroleuu  1  against  this  effect  of  frec-tradc  tariff  markets, 

•moling  gambling  and  spec  the  contrary  they  prove 

the  case  of  each  one  of  these  commodities,  we  rely  upon 

de  market  and  the  open  markets  of  the  world  to 

dispose  of  their  surplus,  and  these  markets,  therefore,  regulate  prices 

to  a  certain  extent,  which  fluctuate  widely  in  consequence. 

Take  wheat  fur  an  illustration.  In  1883  the  British  crop  was 
39,500,000  cwt,  and  the  »inp.,rt.it..  :, ,  into  Great  Britain  were 
84,000,000  cwt.,  ami  the  yield  per  ..  rope  was  normal,  while 

in  1885  t  crop  was  but  37,500,000  cwt.,  and  the  importations 

but  80,000,000  cwt.1  In  1883,  our  wheat  crop  was  421,000,000 
bushels  and  we  exported  106,000,000  bushels,  while  in  1885  our 
crop  was  but  357,000,000  bushels  and  we  exported  but  84,000,000 
bushels.  Also,  in  1885  the  exports  of  wheat  from  India  and  Russia 
were  almost  the  same  as  in  1883,  not  making  good  our  deficiency. 
i  Uxh  a  smaller  crop  and  a  smaller  supply  of  wheat 
ngland  and  the  United  States,  we  should,  under  normal  condi- 
tions of  the  purchasing  market,  have  had  wheat  higher  in  price  in 
1885  than  in  1883.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  American  market 
value  per  bushel  of  our  wheat  crop  in  1885  was  eleven  and  two- 
tenths  cents  less  than  in  1883,  the  average  market  prices  being 
seventy-seven  cents  per  bushel  in  1885  and  eighty-eight  and  two- 
tenths  cents  per  bushel  in  1883.* 

Nothing  but  speculative  manipulation  of  the  foreign  wheat  market, 
by  middlemen  in  the  latter  of  these  years,  could  have  thus  reversed 
the  normal  action  of  supply  and  demand  on  prices,  and  cheated 
the  American  farmer  out  of  the  U-ttcr  prices  which  ought  always  to 
compensate  him,  under  those  laws,  for  the  surplus  of  a  smaller  crop.' 


>  Second  Rep.  Royal  Cnaiiatoiinii,  Sir  J.  CftM,  C.  II..  pp.  ^O-JOD. 
•  Poor,  Twcnty-two  Year*  of  Protection,  pp.  *iS.  Jio. 
•The  export*  of  wheat  from  the 

i» 

Year. 
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Having  thus  given  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  free-trade  tariff 
system  promotes  speculative  markets,  and  allows  middlemen  to 
gamble  away  the  legitimate  profits  of  producers,  or  the  savings  of 
consumers  by  making  them  pay  dear  prices,  we  are  also  able  to  show 
that  protection  has  rapidly  eliminated  this  speculative  or  gambling 
system  of  doing  business,  from  German  trade. 

British  Vice-Consul  Reid,  in  a  report  on  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
tective system,  reports  from  Stettin,  Germany,  Nov.  30,  1885,  an«l 
among  other  noticeable  results  of  that  system  states  the  following : 

"  Commercial  speculation,  formerly  an  absolute  requisite  of  every 
mercantile  concern,  is  more  and  more  becoming  the  province  of  a 

distinct  class  of  operators Old-established  houses,  that 

will  not  or  cannot  change  with  the  times,  see  their  business  fall  . 
from  them,  buyers  and  sellers  having  been  brought  so  near  together, 
and  knowing  each  other  so  well,  as  not  to  be  any  longer  under  the 
necessity  of  paying  substantial  profits  to  middlemen  for  guaranteeing 
the  buyer  to  the  seller  and  the  latter  to  the  former."  ' 

Thus,  even  the  reports  of  the  agents  of  British  free  trade  verify 
the  benefits  of  protection  in  the  distribution  of  commodities. 

The  fact  being  thus  established  that  excessive  margins  of  profits 
are  forced  upon  the  business  of  a  people,  and  gambling  markets  are 
stimulated  by  the  free-trade  tariff  system,  and  suppressed  by  the 
protective  tariff  system,  we  next  inquire  whether  it  is  possible  to 
estimate  how  much  extra  tax  this  operation  of  the  free-trade  tariff 
system  puts  upon  the  consumer.  We  cannot,  of  course,  estimate  its 
full  amount,  but  we  can  estimate  a  sum  which  would  fall  far  within 
that  which  this  free-trade  system  would  put  upon  our  consumers  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Atkinson  has  demonstrated  that,  in  Great  Britain,  the  profits 
on  business  conducted  on  what  is  equivalent  to  our  cash  system,  in 
co-operative  stores  scattered  all  over  that  country  in  every  leading 
town,  is  twelve  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  gross  sales,  as  against 
much  less  than  half  that  amount  in  similar  establishments  in  this 
country.*  These  British  co-operative  stores,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, deal  in  every  article  of  food,  clothing,  and  house-furnishing 
goods,  which  can  be  wanted  by  the  people,  and  carry  immense  stocks 
of  these  goods.  But  the  profits  of  these  establishments  are  governed 
and  regulated,  in  each  case,  by  the  general  and  higher  rate  of  profits 

i  Second  Rep.  Royal  Commission;  Appendix,  par.  2,  p.  181. 
»  Proffrets  of  the  Nati  >n,  pp.  229,  230. 
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of  other  middlemen  in  each  country  respectively,  who 
between  the  producer  and  the  ultimate  consumer  of  goods.  It  i* 
(air,  therefore,  to  assume  that  not  less  than  this  difference  in  margin 
of  charges  exists  in  all  other  mercantile  establishments,  selling  Uke 
goods  to  the  public,  in  the  two  countries  respectively,  which  Mr 
Atkinson  finds  to  exist  between  these  retail  cash  stores  in  the  two 
countries.  If,  therefore,  we  assume  that  the  rate  of  profits  on  business 
in  the  Litter,  in  the  United  States,  is  five  per  cent  on  gross  sales, 
although  that  sum  is  obviously  too  great,  the  taxes  by  way  of  middle- 
men's commissions,  assessed  upon  commodities,  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  ultimate  consumer,  will  be  found  to  be  at  least  seven 
per  cent  greater  in  Gr  n  than  in  the  United  States,  on  the 

average.     Although  this  gives  us  a  smaller  sum  than  the  actual  differ- 
ence, we  will  assume  it  to  be  correct,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
>n. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  total  gross  sales  of  commodities  in  this 
country  we  may  take  the  annual  value  of  our  railway  freight  ton- 
nage as  a  basis  of  computation.  This  amounted  in  1887  to 
$  1 3,043,250,000.'  Discarding  the  odd  millions,  and  computing  seven 
per  cent  on  $13,000,000,000,  we  should  have  $910,000,000,  as  the 
annual  commission  tax  of  middlemen,  above  what  we  now  pay,  which 
would  be  assessed  upon  our  consumers,  if  we  now  had  the  free-trade 
tariff  system  of  Great  Britain  operating  upon  our  domestic  trade,  in 
the  same  way  as  it  operates  upon  the  internal  trade  of  that  country, 
.-.  <-.,  to  foster  the  necessarily  excessive  commission  charges  of  a  spec- 
ulative market  between  the  producer  and  the  ultimate  consumer. 

In  making  this  computation,  we  have  undoubtedly  estimated  the 
total  money  value  of  the  gross  sales  at  retail  of  commodities  per 
annum,  in  this  country,  too  low,  for  we  know  that  our  railroad  traffic 
does  not  include  all  the  goods  transported  and  sold  in  this  country ; 
many  millions  of  dollars  worth  being  carried  by  water  and  sold,  with- 
out passing  over  a  railroad,  as,  for  instance,  to  and  between  our  sea 
and  lake  and  river  cities.  On  the  other  hand  a  small  percentage  of 
our  railroad  traffic  is  not  transported,  for  the  purpose  of  sale  at  its 
destination  to  domestic  consumers,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The 
computed  value  of  our  railway  freight  tonnage  is  also,  in  most  cases, 
its  wholesale  value  and  is  much  less  than  its  retail  value ;  the  seven 
per  cent  extra  profits  of  the  British  middlemen,  being  realiied  upon 
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their  retail  sales.  Leaving  these  errors  to  balance  against  each  other, 
we  may  safely  adopt  the  sum  we  h.ive  arrived  at  as  a  measure, 
although  too  small  a  one,  of  the  tax  which  the  free-tiade  t.i riff  system, 
by  its  influence  on  trade,  would  impose  upon  our  consumers,  in  the 
distribution  to  them  of  the  goods  which  they  consume  each  year. 

This  additional  tax  of  $900,000,000  per  year  upon  us,  which 
would  grow  out  of  the  British  tariff  system  if  operating  among  us, 
is  more  than  four  times  the  amount  of  the  duties  we  now  impose 
upon  foreign  articles,  and  far  exceeds  any  sum  which  it  could  ever  be 
plausibly  alleged  under  the  wildest  computations  that  protection 
imposes  upon  our  consumers.  It  would  be  the  vicious  and  unneces- 
sary tax  of  a  horde  of  superfluous  middlemen,  who  might  better  be 
engaged  in  the  manifold  occupations  that  the  protective  system  now 
provides,  as  creators  of  new  forms  of  wealth,  rather  than  as  private 
tax  assessors  and  tax  gatherers  upon  the  wealth  created  by  others. 

It  is  by  the  elimination  of  this  unnecessary  class  in  large  degree 
under  protection  that  we  have  been  able  to  economize  wealth  so 
much  more  rapidly  than  Great  Britain,  since  the  adoption  of  our 
present  protective  system.  In  the  business  of  distributing  commodi- 
ties to  the  consumer  protection  can  justly  claim  to  promote  methods 
of  economy  which  coin  millions  of  wealth  to  the  people  at  large. 

To  the  extent  that  we  continue  to  provide  a  home  market  for  our 
products,  therefore,  we  shall  continue  to  economize  their  distribution 
to  the  consumer.  We  can  verify  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  goods 
sold  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Atkinson's  estimates,1  in  which  he  com- 
putes the  retail  value  of  the  entire  commercial  product  of  the  United 
States  "which  was  bought,  sold  and  exchanged"  in  1880,  at  $9,000,- 
000,000,  of  which  our  industrial  classes  received  $8,000,000,000  as 
their  wage  and  salary  fund.  As  this  product  had  to  be  bought  and 
sold,  in  most  instances,  more  than  once  between  the  producer  and 
the  final  consumer,  the  gross  sales  which  it  would  represent,  and 
which  the  commodities  for  which  it  was  exchanged  through  the 
medium  of  buying  and  selling  would  represent,  could  not  well  be  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  more  than  this  aggregate,  or,  say  $13,500,000,000. 

Since  1880,  however,  our  product  has  greatly  increased,  and  this 
increase  is  not  taken  into  this  account.  But  another  thing  is  also 
evident  from  Mr.  Atkinson's  figures,  /.  e.,  that  since  our  industrial 
classes  take  nine-tenths  of  this  product,  they  would  have  to  pay 

1  Progress  of  the  Nation,  pp.  140,  141. 
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nine-tenths  of  the  additional  torn  i-  r  <cnt  of  middlemen's 
mission  tax  whi<  h  th<*  ir  r  trade  tariff  system  would  levy  upon  the 
gross  salts  of  the  count  iteration  here  ;  ju«t  as  it  now  levies 

at  least  this  addition,  above  the  rate  we  now  pay,  upon  the  gross  sales 
of  all  business  done  in  Great  Hn 

This  would  amount  to  at  least  an  additional  middlemen's 
sion  tax  of  $819,000,000  per  year  uj>on  our  industrial 
what  they  now  pay. 

The  gross  sum  of  the  taxation  which  we  as  a  nation  must  here- 
:  raise  by  tariffs,  will,  in  all  reason,  not  be  less  than  $335,000,000 
per  year.     If  this  be  levied,  in  the  shape  of  free-trade  tariffs,  largely 
upon  the  necessities  of  the  people,  as  our  "  tariff  reformers  "  propose, 
then  the  consum-  p.iy  them,  because  they  will  always  be 

added  to  the  foreign  price.  As  our  industrial  classes  use  these  neces- 
sities, which  we  cannot  produce  in  the  same  quantity,  substantially, 
man  for  man,  as  the  wealthy,  and  as  they  consume  over  nine-tenths 
of  these  necessities  used  in  this  country,  they  will  pay  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  this  free-trade  tariff  tax  on  them,  or,  say  $301,500,000  per 

The  free-trade  tariff  system  if  put  in  force  here  would,  therefore, 
tax  the  earnings  of  the  industrial  classes  of  this  nation,  at  the  very 
least,  as  follows : 

c-trade  tariff  tax  levied  upon  imports,  $ 335,000/300;  nine- 
tenths  of  sanir  .  |  jo  i 
2.  Free-trade  tariff  tax  levied  hy  the  encouragement  of  middle- 
men and  speculators,  by  that  system,  and  their  extra  com- 
missions; at  least  7  per  cent  above  present  ones  on  our 
trade,  and  same  as  in  (.'treat  Britain  at  present;  7  per  cent 
on  gross  sales  of  $13^00,000,000  worth  of  commodities 
•old  in  the  nation,  1910,000,000;  nine-tenths  of  that . 


Total  free-trade  system  taxes  upon  uur  industrial  clisiri  per  year,  I i.ix>. 500^000 

an  thus  understand  why  it  is  true  that  in  England  under  the 
free- trade  tariff  system  the  poor  continually  grow  poorer,  and  that 
they  continually  accept  to  a  greater  extent  the  doctrines  of  the 
Anarchist,  as  the  only  relief  from  hopeless  lives  of  unremitting  toil 
and  poverty,  and  from  pauperism  as  their  sole  reward  in  old  age. 

Happily  we  have  an  economic  system  which  spares  us  such  an 
industrial  history  for  our  nation,  and  none  but  our  industrial 
can  cast  it  aside. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
AN  ACCURATE  DEFINITION  OF  PROTECTION  NECESSARY. 


"  ll'e  treat  of  t/u  boundaries  of  fact,  and  not  of  fancy." 

SINCE,  as  we  have  shown,  all  commodities  are  either  capable  of 
production  in  a  nation  in  quantity  and  economy  to  regulate  domestic 
market  prices,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not,  for  the  time  being, 
capable  of  being  so  produced,  and  since  there  can,  therefore,  be  but 
two  economic  systems,  the  protective  tariff  system  and  the  free-trade 
tariff  system,  the  one  levying  its  tariffs  upon  the  former  class  of  com- 
modities and  the  other  upon  the  latter  class,  as  both  history  and  logic 
show,  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  adopt  a  logical  definition  of 
the  protective  system,  which  shall  distinguish  its  tariffs  from  those  of 
the  free-trade  system. 

The  want  of  such  a  definition  in  the  past  has  frequently  obscured 
the  lucid  discussion  and  logical  solution  of  tariff  questions.  It  has 
enabled  the  adroit  advocate  of  free-trade  tariffs  to  select  one  of  the 
latter  class  and  to  pretend  to  illustrate  the  enormities  of  the  protec- 
tive system  by  it,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  only  illustrated  the 
operation  of  the  very  class  of  tariffs  he  himself  advocated. 

Thus  an  eminent  professor  of  free  trade  in  one  of  our  leading  col- 
leges has  treated  the  American  people  recently  to  an  essay  on  the 
viciousness  of  the  protective  system,  as  illustrated  principally  by  the 
tariff  on  sugar,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tariff  on  sugar  is  recog- 
nized by  protection  statesmen  to  be  as  much  a  free-trade  tariff  as 
the  British  tariff  on  tea,  because  it  is  levied  on  an  article  of  which  we 
cannot,  so  far  as  shown,  economically  produce  enough  to  substantially 
affect  the  importer's  price.1 

Again  it  is  reported  that  a  facetious  free-trade  professor  of  political 
economy  in  one  of  our  schools  gave  the  following  problem  to  his  class  : 

"  The  octroi  duties  at  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Vienna  are  ten  cents 
a  head  on  cabbages.  A  farmer  carries  i  oo  head  of  cabbages  into  the 

»  See  Report  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  the  Tariff,  October  4,  iSSS,  pp.  39,52.  They 
term  the  duty  on  sugar  a  "  revenue  duty." 
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city  and  pays  the  duties.     He  adds  the  doty  to  the  price  of  his  cab- 
bages outside  of  the  gates,  and  sells  the  cabbages  at  the  price  thus 
Who  pays  the  t.. 

As  an  example  of  the  workings  of  a  free-trade  tariff,  this  is  perfect 
•ish  merchant  imports  a  cargo  of  1,000,000 

pounds  of  tea  into  England.  At  the  British  custom-house  he  is 
obliged  to  pay  the  free-trade  tariff  of  twelve  cents  a  pound,  which  has 
existed  for  about  forty  years.  He  pays  it  and  adds  it  to  the  price  of 
tea  outside  of  Great  Britain,  and  then  sells  the  tea  at  the  price  thus 
fixed.  Who  pays  the  tax?  The  answer  would  be  the  same  in  each 
case,  viz. :  The  consumer  pays  this  free-trade  tariff  tax. 

Such  examples  as  these  serve  to  show  the  necessity  of  some  logi- 
cal definition  of  a  protective  tariff,  which  shall  put  an  end  to  such 
obscurity  on  the  subject.  Let  us  repeat  our  definition  of  protection 
given  in  the  second  chapter,  and  see  if  it  be  adequate  to  this  purpose. 

41  Protection  is  that  economic  system  which  requires  that  its  suffi- 
cient duties  shall  only  be  levied  upon  such  commodities  (besides 
mere  luxuries)  as  we  are  capable  of  producing  in  economy  and 
quantity  to  regulate  prices  in  the  home  market." 

That  this  definition  correctly  states  the  true  measure  or  limit  of 
protective  duties,  in  saying  that  they  must  be  only  on  such  com- 
modities as  to  regulate  prices  in  the  home  market,  is  manifest  from 
the  consideration  of  what  a  free-trade  tariff  is.  It  is  a  tariff  levied 
upon  articles  which  the  country  levying  it  cannot  substantially  pro- 
duce, and  on  which  the  duty  is  added  to  the  price,  and  cannot  there- 
fore regulate  or  control  the  latter  in  any  substantial  degree. 

Augustus  Mongredien,  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Cobden  Club,  in 
his  work,  "  History  of  the  Free-Trade  Movement  in  England,"  says 
[p.  17*]: 

14  Is  our  present  tariff  [the  British]  one  from  which  every  shred 
and  vestige  of  protection  has  been  discarded?  Is  it  truly  and 
thoroughly  a  /rtt-tradi  tariff  That  these  questions  most  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative  it  is  easy  to  prove  in  the  most  < 
manner." 

He  then  goes  on  to  prove  this  by  saying  that : 

44  It  will  be  seen  that  three-fourths  of  the  total  sum  [of  the 
tariff,  equalling  $ 75 ,307,000]  is  levied  upon  articles  which  we  do  not 
and  cannot  produce.    It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  this  portion 
by  any  possibility,  be  said  to  afford  the  slightest  protection  to 
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The  list  of  articles  which  Mongredien  gives  in  making  up  the 
above,  is  as  follows:  Tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  chicory,  chocolat< 
cocoa,  dried  fruit,  and  wine.  Now  it  is  m.mifcst  on  looking  this  list 
over,  that  some  of  these  articles  could  be  produced  to  some  extent  in 
Great  Britain,  i.  e.,  tobacco,  dried  fruit  and  wine.  In  fact,  Great 
Britain  has  been  compelled  to  suppress  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  by 
penal  statutes,  to  prevent  the  tariff  on  it  from  becoming  protective, 
and  dried  fruit  could  be  produced  by  artificial  heat  in  drying, 
and  some  kinds  of  sour  wine  are  producible  there.  Tea  might 
also  be  cultivated  under  glass.  Hence  we  find  that,  in  fa<  t,  the 
free-trade  tariff  is  one  which  is  applied  to  an  article  which  cannot 
practically  and  economically  be  cultivated  or  produced,  in  the  country 
which  levies  it,  in  competition  with  the  like  foreign  products,  price 
and  quality  considered.  But,  commercially  speaking,  competition  is 
regulated  primarily  by  the  comparitive  price  of  the  competing  articles. 
Two  articles  of  similar  kind  and  quality  are  always  compared  by  the 
market  price.  Hence,  it  is  because  the  articles  mentioned  by  Mon- 
gredien cannot  be  produced  in  Knijhnd  and  sold  as  cheaply,  or  more 
cheaply  than  the  like  foreign  articles,  that  they  cannot  compete,  and 
that  the  British  tariff  on  them  is  termed  by  him  a  "free-trade 
tariff." 

We  thus  find  that  the  definition  of  a  free-trade  tariff,  by  the  best 
authority,  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  our  definition  of  a  protective 
tariff,  in  establishing  the  boundary  between  the  two.  Or,  in  other 
words,  the  levying  of  a  tariff  on  pineapples  which  had  to  be  cultivated 
under  glass,  would  be,  in  principle,  the  same  thing  as  the  British  tea, 
or  tobacco,  or  dried  fruit  tariffs,  which  do,  to  a  certain  degree,  make 
up  for  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  domestic  cultivation  of  these 
articles  and  the  import  cost.  Neither  one  of  these  would  be  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  according  to  the  best  free-trade  tariff  authority.  Hence, 
we  see  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  allusion  to  a  tariff  on  pineapples, 
in  his  discussion  with  Mr.  Elaine,  as  if  it  were  a  protective  tariff. 

We  shall  find  that  the  best  authorities  on  protection  substantially 
agree  with  the  other  side  on  this  point.  Stebbins  says  : 

"  The  idea  of  protection  is  that  each  government  should  encour- 
age the  industry  and  skill  of  its  people,  and  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  its  territory,  and  that  to  this  end  customs  duties 
on  foreign  imports  should  be  so  levied  as  to  prevent  the  free  impor- 
tation of  such  articles  as  can  be  made  or  furnished  at  home"  .  .  . 
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'.  tho*  roanu&ctures  grow  solid,  the  wotfanan  gets  varied  employ , 
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Denslow  says  of  productions  like  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  which  we 
cannot  produce  : 

i  all  duties—  let  these  articles  be  free.    Nor  could  any 
»uld  be  placed  on  such  articles  be  a  protective  duty, 
since  there  would  be  no  domestic  product  to  receive  protection. 

Such  is  the  true  theory  of  protection.    Further  on  he  says  : 

-  1  have  shown  that  no  duty  can  increase  the  price  if  it  rests  on 
the  import.uion  of  an  article  of  which  our  domestic  production  is 
adequate  to  supply  the  demand."  ' 

Adam  Smith  says  : 

"  By  means  of  such  regulations  [protective  duties]  indeed,  a  par- 
«  ture  may  sometimes  be  acquired  sooner  than  it  could 
have  been  otherwise,  and  after  a  certain  time  may  be  made  at  home 
as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  in  the  foreign  count  r 

Mr.  Atkinson  thus  states  the  principle  which  protectionists  hold  : 

tt,  although  the  first  effect  of  placing  protective  duties  on 
foreign  imports  must  be  to  keep  the  prices  both  of  the  domestic 
product  and  of  the  foreign  import  of  like  kind,  higher  than  they 
would  be  except  for  su<  h  duties,  yet  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  system 
must  be  to  reduce  such  prices,  and  to  furnish  a  greater  abundance 
to  the  consumer  at  less  cost"1 

These  definitions  of  the  system  of  protection  show  that  it  is 
recognized  that  duties  do  not  belong  to  that  system  unless  they  are 
placed  upon  su<  h  articles  as  we  are  capable  of  producing  in  quantity 
and  economy,  to  supply  them  in  abundance  and  at  a  reduction  of 
cost  to  the  consumer,  /.  e.t  our  production  shall  tx  necessitate  regu- 
late the  prices  of  them  in  our  domestic  market. 

Further  on  Mr.  Atkinson  says  : 

"  It  may  be  even  admitted  that  in  respect  to  certain  very  import- 
ant commodities  —  notably  iron  and  steel—  that  actual  prices  have 
been  reduced  both  here  and  in  other  countries  more  rapidly  and 
possibly  to  a  lower  J.-MUI  th.m  they  would  have  been  except  the  pro- 
tective system  had  been  in  force  in  this  country.  It  must  be 
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admitted  that,  as  a  consequence  of  the  high  duties  upon  wool,  the 
price  of  domestic  wool  has  been  reduced  by  force  of  protection  to 
a  lower  point  than  it  would  have  attained  except  under  that  system."  ' 

This  statement  is  verified  by  the  fact  that,  as  we  show  later  on, 
the  average  price  of  American  clothing  and  combing  wool  at  the 
farm,  between  1 880  and  1 888,  was  lower  than  the  foreign  price  at 
the  countries  of  export  to  us  of  these  grades  of  wool.* 

Protection  as  a  system  does,  therefore,  regulate  the  prices  of  the 
commodities  to  which  it  is  properly  applied.  A  simple  example  of 
common  occurrence  will  show  this  truth  : 

At  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  busl, 
wheat  stored  in  the  elevators,  year  in  and  year  out.  Let  us  suppose 
the  price  there  to  be  $  i  per  bushel,  which  price  is  fixed  by  the  supply 
on  hand  at  the  moment.  A  Canadian  farmer  just  across  the  Niagara 
river  brings  a  boat  load  of  wheat,  say  fifty  bushels,  to  that  market. 
At  the  wharf  he  is  met  by  our  custom-house  officer,  who  collects  the 
duty  of  twenty  cents  per  bushel  before  he  can  land  his  wheat.  He 
lands  it  and  sells  it  at  the  current  market  price,  receiving  $50.  Who 
pays  the  duty  ?  Suppose  instead  of  landing  the  wheat  in  open  day, 
he  had  slipped  into  the  wharf  at  night  and  landed  the  wheat  and  sold 
it  at  the  same  price  as  before.  He  would  then  have  gone  home 
with  $50  net,  instead  of  £40,  as  when  he  paid  the  duty.  Why? 
Simply  because  the  domestic  supply  in  the  Buffalo  market  regulates 
the  market  price. 

Having  thus  shown  that  our  definition  of  protection  is  consistent 
with  the  free-trade  tariff  definition  of  that  system,  as  well  as  the  best 
protective  authorities,  although  more  exact,  we  have  now  to  consider 
whether  it  is  broad  and  comprehensive  enough  to  include  all  truly 
protective  duties.  Is  it  broad  enough  to  include  the  just  demands 
of  American  labor  and  American  capital?  Is  it  narrow  enough  to 
exclude  commercial  enterprises,  which  have  no  just  claim  to  national 
protection,  because  presumptively  not  capable  of  conferring  a  national 
"benefit  ?  A  few  examples  within  our  own  knowledge  and  experience 
will  determine  the  comprehensiveness  of  our  definition. 

Years  ago,  say  between  50  and  100,  the  commodity  commercially 
known  as  straw-braid  for  hats  was  made,  to  some  extent,  in  this 

«  Industrial  Progress  of  the  Nation,  p.  356. 

*  It  should  be  understood  that  the  reduction  of  cost  to  the  consumer  means  a  reduction 


of  the  coat  which  the  foreign  importer  either  has  heretofore,  or  would  according  to  ex- 
perience, charge  us  for  the  given  commodity  if  he  were  not  restrained  by  domestic 
petition.    That  is  the  standard  from  which  to  estimate  the  benefits  of  protection. 
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country,  by  farmers'  wives  and  daughters,  became  their  labor  was 
then  cheap.  It  is  braided  by  hand.  With  the  great  advance  in 
value  of  agricultural  and  other  Ubor  in  this  country,  its  domestic 
production  has  been  discontinued.  It  is  now  entirely  imported  from 
China  and  other  Eastern  countries,  where  human  labor  is  of  the 
cheapest.  Straw-braid  has,  therefore,  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  pro- 
tection, under  our  definition.  The  American  who  should  choose  to 
devote  himself  to  its  production  by  present  methods  would  waste  his 
time  as  an  individual,  because  he  ought  to  be  in  a  better  paying  busi- 
ness which  is  open  to  him,  and  he  could  not  hope  to  show  that  we 
are  capable  of  producing  it  in  economy  and  quantity  to  regulate, 

reduce  its  average  price,  in  the  home  market.  Hence,  it  should 
be  admitted  duty  free,  because  every  cent  of  the  duty  imposed 
would,  in  future,  only  be  added  to  the  import  price,  and  paid  by  the 
consumer  of  the  finished  hat  made  from  it,  and  protection  does  not 
propose  to  encourage  men  in  wasting  time,  or  to  merely  increase 
prices  of  goods.1 

let  us  suppose  that  some  ingenious  American  shall  invent  a 
method  hereafter  of  making  straw-braid  by  machinery,  and  by  the 
establishment  of  manufactories  here,  we  can  reduce  the  price  in  the 
domestic  market,  or  in  other  words,  regulate  it,  as  compared  with  the 
average  prices  we  had  before  to  pay  for  the  foreign  article.  This 
same  article,  which  on  one  day  was  excluded  from  among  the  sub- 
jects of  protection,  would,  by  virtue  of  this  new  discovery,  become  a 
proper  subject  for  it,  and  our  definition  of  the  protection  system 
would  justify  its  refusal  on  one  day,  and  its  application  on  the  next. 
By  protecting  the  manufacture,  after  this  discovery,  we  should  bring 
down  the  average  price  before  paid  by  every  consumer  of  articles 
made  from  straw-braid,  and  its  protection  would  be  national  in  scope 
and  character.  This  example  shows  that  our  definition  is  elastic 
enough  to  cover  future  industrial  changes  within  the  nation,  and 
provide  for  them. 

If,  again,  one  nation  be  fully  capable  of  producing  a  competing 
commodity  in  quantity  and  economy  to  regulate,  /.  t.,  reduce  the 
average  foreign  price  which  would  be  charged  in  its  domestic 
without  such  regulation,  and  another  nation  be  not  so  capable, 
or  in  future,  under  our  definition,  a  protective  duty  should  be 

»Tbe  Mill.  fr««.trm<ic  tariff  bill  of  t»ft.  I 
Republican  protective  tariff  bill  reported  ia  Uw 
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in  one  nation  and  could  not  be  in  the  other,  on  the  same  commodity. 
This  is  because  in  the  last  mentioned  nation  the  duty  would  be  added 
to  the  previous  average  price,  while  in  the  former  one  it  would  not, 
the  previous  price  being  cut  down  by  home  production  created  by 
the  duty.  Hence,  it  is  evident  that  our  definition  is  elastic  enough 
to  satisfy  the  different  conditions  and  capacity  of  different  nations 
under  the  protective  system. 

If  there  be  any  conditions  of  national  production  which  it  cannot 
satisfy,  they  must  relate  to  an  anomalous  and  exceptional  commodity, 
which  we  can  consider  when  we  find  it. 

Consider  the  advantages  to  the  public  of  a  plain  and  just  defini- 
tion of  the  protective  system.  It  \vill  enable  the  benefits  of  the 
system  to  be  better  understood.  Each  man  can  then  detect  the 
attempt  of  any  free-trade  tariff  reformer  to  impose  upon  him  the  idea 
that  a  tariff  really  for  revenue  only  belongs  to  the  protective  system. 
Instead  of  tariff  for  revenue  only  being  presented  as  a  moderate  com- 
promise between  protection  and  free  trade,  it  will  at  once  take  its 
proper  place  as  antagonistic  to  protection  and  as  really  a  free-trade 
tariff.  It  will  at  once  be  understood  as  the  only  kind  of  free-trade 
tariff  ever  known  in  practice. 

The  definition  we  have  arrived  at  may  be  compared  with  another 
sometimes  given,  viz.,  that  the  protective  system  only  applies  to 
branches  of  industry  in  which  we  are  capable  of  supplying  our 
domestic  wants.  It  will  be  evident,  I  think,  that  this  definition  is 
neither  so  satisfactory  nor  philosophical  as  the  one  we  suggest.  The 
domestic  production  may  very  well  commence  to  reduce  and  control 
the  importers'  price  of  the  imported  commodity  before  it  has  arrived 
at  the  point  of  supplying  the  national  wants.  In  fact,  it  is  entirely 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  may  control  and  keep  down  the  home 
market  jrice,  without  ever  reaching  the  point  of  supplying  the  entire 
national  demand.  In  such  a  case  it  would  begin  to  benefit  the 
consumer  as  soon  as  it  began  to  regulate  our  market  price,  and  would 
therefore  become  a  fit  subject  for  protection. 

Again,  it  might  be  possible  to  produce  a  supply  of  a  given 
article,  sufficient  to  satisfy  our  national  wants,  at  a  cost  far  beyond 
the  market  price  before  extorted  by  the  importer  of  the  like  foreign 
commodity,  and  the  article  would  still  fall  within  this  other  and 
more  inexact  definition  of  a  suitable  object  for  protection,  because 
this  definition  takes  no  account  of  the  economy  at  which  we  could 
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produce  it.    Such  a  sup  portion  would  be 

•  definition  we  propose,  and  it  always  ought  to  be  to  under  any 
properly  defined  protective  system. 

As  for  the  free-trade  tariff  reformers,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they 
will  is  definition  of  protection.  It  takes  away  their  oppor- 

tunity to  misrepresent  that  system,  and  to  befog  the  questions  relating 
in  an  endless  mist  of  sophistry,  which  is  their  chief  hope  of 
successful  attack.  That,  however,  is  just  what  it  was  intended  to 
accomplish.  It  takes  away  their  opportunity  to  deny  that  true  pro- 
tection rests  upon  a  philosophical  basis. 

i  iiullv,  protection,  as  limited  by  our  definition,  is  Just  to  all 
classes,  because  it  benefits  all.1 


PROTECTIVE  PHILOSOPHY. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
PROTECTION  BENEFITS  ALL  CLASSES. 


"Tk*  bounties  of  nature  and  home  industry  should  enrich  the  nation." 

WE  see  by  referring  to  our  definition  of  it,  that  true  protection 
always  regulates  the  price  at  which  foreign  producers  have  been 
accustomed  to  sell  us  the  foreign  commodity  when  they  controlled 
its  supply  in  our  market.  It  establishes  our  market  prices  for  the 
commodity  upon  which  it  operates,  and  compels  the  sale  of  foreign 
competing  commodities  at  those  prices  as  an  absolute  condition  of 
their  being  sold  to  us  at  all.  It  may  not  do  this  at  the  first  moment  of 
its  application,  and  it  is  not  at  all  requisite  that  it  should.  Commercial 
transactions  are  not  expected  to  be  operated  upon  in  that  way.  The 
merchant  who  enters  into  a  new  business  is  always  supposed  to  build 
up  his  trade  at  first,  and  to  look  to  subsequent  profits,  when  it  is 
established,  to  reimburse  him  for  his  expense  and  trouble.1 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  law  of  trade  should  not  apply  to  new 
industries  established  under  the  protective  system  as  well  as  to  any 
other.  When  we  define  an  industry,  to  which  it  is  to  be  legitimately 
applied,  as  one  which  is  capable  by  development  among  us  of  pro- 
ducing a  commodity  in  economy  and  quantity  sufficient  to  regulate 
home  market  prices,  we  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  is  so  capable 
at  the  first  moment  that  its  protection  is  established.  Every  new 
industry  is  expected  to  be  allowed  a  period  for  building  up  and 
development.  It  is  sufficient  if,  after  allowing  a  reasonable  time  for 

»  When  the  first  protected  glass  bottle  was  made  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  O'Hara,  the  maker, 
charged  it  up  on  his  books  at  what  it  had  cost  him  up  to  that  time,  viz.,  $30,000,  but  the 
second  glass  bottle  he  turned  out  cost  him  just  one  cent. 

The  first  glass  of  pure  water  the  city  of  New  York  got  from  the  Croton  aqueduct  cost  it 
$10,000,000,  while  it  could  have  been  b'rought  into  the  city  in  a  barrel  for  two  cents,  hut  it 
built  the  aqueduct  because,  in  the  long  run,  it  would  be  cheaper  than  if  furnished  by  the 
barrel  method.  Even  so  we  establish  industries  by  the  wholesale  methods  of  nrot 
because,  in  the  long  run,  they  are  cheaper  than  to  buy  their  products  under  the  foreigner's 
free-trade  tariff  barrel  method  of  supply. 
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that,  the  protected  industry  dull  then  regulate 

<  of  the  imported  commodity  by  reduction  of  them.    If,  on  lair 
trial,  it  fails  to  do  tl  *s  to  be  a  fit  subject  for  protection. 

In  other  words,  in  applying  protection  to  the  given  industry,  we 
proceed  upon  the  known  laws  of  commercial  development  •«*«MhftH 
by  the  experience  of  mankind.  This,  and  this  only,  is  the  truly 
hod  of  treating  the  subject,  and  therefore,  protection, 
under  the  limitation  we  have  given,  becomes  as  truly  scientific  in  its 
application  as  in  its  definition. 

In  the  outset,  therefore,  to  entitle  a  given  industry  to  protection, 
it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  we  have  all  the  necessary  resources  at  our 
command,  which,  according  to  the  observed  laws  of  industrial  devel- 
opment in  previous  instances,  have  accomplished  the  result  we  seek. 
:u>  illustrate  the  application  of  these  principles  by  two  American 
industries. 

First,  take  that  of  producing  sugar.  For  twenty-five  years,  since 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  that  industry  has  enjoyed  the  full  benefits 
of  a  protective  tariff.  While  other  protected  industries,  such  as  iron 
and  clothing,  have,  under  a  like  protection,  developed  so  as  to  regulate 
our  home  market  prices  of  them,  the  sugar  industry  has  failed  to  do 
so.  The  home  production  does  not,  to  any  substantial  extent,  con- 
trol prices  in  our  markets.  It  is  nut  yet  established  that  we  have  the 
natural  resources  of  climate  and  soil  to  do  so.  Cane  has  failed  too 
often.  Sorghum  has  not  been  shown  to  be  fitted  to  do  it,  by  any 
conclusive  examples.  Beets  are  not  yet  shown  to  be  producible,  of 
adequate  quantity  and  quality,  in  our  soil  and  climate,  and  they  have 
proved  a  failure  in  England.  Hence,  sugar  is  an  article,  upon  which 
if  a  tariff  be  levied  at  all,  it  must  be  as  a  "tariff  for  revenue  only/' 
or  more  correctly,  as  a  free-trade  tariff.  So  (ar  as  its  future  home 
production  to  supply  our  wants  concerns  us,  it  is  purely  as  an 
experiment,  under  resources  unknown,  and  if  encouraged  at  all  it 
should  be  by  bounty,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show. 

On  the  other  hand,  take  the  as  yet  undeveloped  home  industry  of 
tin-plate  manufacture.  It  is  shown  that  we  have  the  same  iesouic<s 
in  abundance  as  those  countries  have  which  manufacture  it,  and  that 
we  are  paying  out  over  $20,000,000  per  annum  to  the  foreigner  m 
prices  controlled  by  a  foreign  trust.1  The  history  of  the  develop- 
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mcnt  of  analogous  industries  in  iron  and  steel  affords  a  warrant  for 
predicting  the  same,  under  like  protection,  for  tin-plate,  which  is 
only  sheet-iron,  or  steel,  coated  with  a  thin  surfacing  of  tin.  It  is 
shown  that  American  manufacturers  stand  ready  to  engage  in  the 
business  under  proper  protection,  and,  so  far  as  human  judgment  can 
foresee,  to  regulate  its  prices  in  our  market  when  their  industry  is 
established.  This  will  benefit  both  the  home  consumers  and  our 
labor  and  capital.  We  shall  no  longer  pay  an  extortionate  tax  into 
the  pockets  of  a  British  tin-plate  trust,  as  well  as  ourselves  pay  the 
whole  of  the  present  duty,  which  is  too  low  to  protect  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  here,  and  is  therefore  a  duty  for  revenue  only.1 
\\V  are,  with  relation  to  this  particular  industry,  like  the  merchant 
who  calculates  his  chances  of  future  profits  as  the  reward  for  imme- 
diate expenditures.  We  calculate  the  future  saving  to  home  con- 
sumers in  reduction  of  price,  and  to  capital  and  labor  in  this  new 
field  of  employment,  and  also  in  other  industries,  as  iron  and  steel, 
for  example,  in  supplying  these  with  added  employment,  which 
ensures  food  and  other  necessities  of  life  to  those  engaged  in  them, 
and  to  finance  in  keeping  our  money  paid  for  tin-plate  largely  in 
circulation  at  home.  When  we  have  struck  the  balance  of  probabil- 
ities, and  ascertained  that  these  effects  will  be  realized,  without  doubt, 
we  protect  the  industry  by  an  adequate  duty.  Of  course,  it  must  be 

free-trade  tariff  system,  when  a  tariff  which  is  not  high  enough  to  protect  home  competition 
enables  them  to  keep  up  the  price  of  the  article  produced,  tin  plate  affords  a  suggestive 
illustration.  The  prices,  boxed  and  delivered  free  on  board  in  England,  of  that  quaFity  used 


The  prices,  boxed  and  delivered  free  on  board  in  England,  of  that  quaFity  use 
for  canning  purposes,  at  dificrent  dates,  has  been  as  follows  : 
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[See  speech,  Senator  Plumb,  Cong.  Rec.,  Aug.  15,  1890.] 

This  shows  that  while  all  other  forms  of  iron  bars,  plates,  and  sheets,  which  are 
sufficiently  protected,  have  gone  down  in  price  over  30  per  cent,  and  tin  is  also  cheaper,  the 
i  free-trade  manufacturer  has  kept  the  price  of  tin-plate,  of  which  he  controlled  the 
production,  as  high  as  ever,  and  is  charging  us  30  per  cent  too  much. 


>  In  iS;j,  importers  advanced  the  price  of  tin-plate  to  $ia  a  box  (108  Ibs.)  in  the  Amer- 
icmn  markets.  This  stimulated  home  competition,  and  our  American  tin-plate  mills  began 
to  operate,  and  the  British  importers  reduced  the  price  to  $4.50  per  box  in  three  years  and 
shut  up  these  mills.  Then  the  importers  advanced  the  price  to  between  $9  and  $ib  per  box. 
In  1879.  the  American  mills  again  started  up  under  this  stimulus,  when  the  importers  again 
reduced  the  price  to  $4  per  box,  and  made  a  standing  offer  to  sell  35  cents  per  box  lower 
than  the  American  manufacturcrs.no  matter  what  their  price  was.  This  wiped  out  the 
American  industry  finally,  when  the  importers  advanced  prices  to  $7  per  box  (giving  them 
a  commission  of  about  cb  per  cent  on  the  business).  The  added  duty  proposed  oy  the 
McKinley  bill  on  a  3-lb.  tomato  can  would  be  three-eighths  of  one  cent.  The  can  and 
contents  costs  eight  cents.  All  of  this  duty  will  therefore  fall  upon  the  manufacturer, 
and  not  upon  the  ultimate  consumer,  for  we  have  no  currency  small  enough  to  make  three- 
eighths  of  t  cent  change. 
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very  certainly  shown  that  these  effect*  will  be  realized  in  a  reasona- 
ble time,  and  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  more  than  compensate  for  any 
tcmjHjrary  expense  while  the  industry  is  being  established. 

ims  employ  the  ordinary  rules  of  commercial  transactions  in 
this  application  of  the  protective  system,  and  we  have  had  our  judg- 
men-  ic  rcMilt  of  so  doing  in  the  past  Advocates  of 

protection  thus  proceed  by  the  only  laws  governing  trade,  known  to 
merchants  engaged  in  business  for  the  past  thousand  years,  in  deter- 
mining the  objects  to  whi«  h  it  shall  be  applied.  They  seek  out  the 
conditions  governing  the  given  industry,  and  they  take  into  account 
the  interests  not  only  of  the  prospective  producer,  but  also  of  the 
present  consumer  of  the  article  in  question,  insisting  upon  an  ultimate 
benefit  to  both  as  its  end  and  object. 

Protection  thus  insists  on  taking  into  account  human  motives, 
\  govern  trade  and  the  investment  of  capital  and  employment 
of  labor,  looking  into  the  future  and  estimating  its  prospective  profit 
or  loss.  Free-trade  tariff  reformers,  on  the  contrary,  insist  on  neither 
taking  into  account  these  human  motives,  nor  looking  into  the  future 
to  ascertain  how  much  we  shall  be  able  to  curb  the  present  and  past 
extortion  of  the  foreign  producer,  or  of  his  importing  agents. 

Protection  insists  on  considering  the  known  facts,  that  to  establish 
modern  economical  manufacture  of  the  given  commodity,  requires 
vast  factories,  millions  of  quick  capital,  armies  of  workmen  who  most 
have  time  to  acquire  the  necessary  technical  skill,  and  a  certain  rea- 
sonably assured  and  continuous  market  to  convert  the  product  and 
labor  into  money  to  return  fair  interest  to  this  capital  and  fair  wages 
to  this  labor ;  and  that  without  this  assured  market  neither  capital  nor 
labor  will  engage  in  that  new  branch  of  manufacture. 

Free-trade  tariff  reform  insists  upon  the  tacit  assumption  that 
capital  and  industry  are  in  the  position  of  one  hundred  years  ago, 
when  the  aggregation  of  the  single  workman  with  his  kit  of  tools  for 
capital  was  the  all-sufficient  factor  for  industrial  production. 

One  reasons  on  the  conditions  of  today,  the  other  upon  the  con- 
ditions of  an  imaginary  community  and  of  one  or  more  individual 
workman,  the  prototypes  of  whom  departed  from  among  industrial 
nations  with  Adam  Smith,  and  lie  mouldering  in  the  graves  of  a 
century  ago. 

Lest  I  may  be  supposed  to  exaggerate,  let  me  cite  an  instance 
of  this  "  tariff-reform "  logic  from  Prof.  Sumner,  of  Yale  College, 
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circulated   under  the  highest  authority  as  all-sufficient  to  govern 
modern  industrial  development  in  this  country.     He  says  : 

"Let  us  suppose  that  no  woolen  cloth  is  made  in  New  York,  hut 
that  a  New  York  farmer,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  lime,  has  ten  bushels 
of  wheat,  of  which  one  bushel  will  buy  a  yard  of  imported  cloth. 
After  the  exchange  he  has  nine  bushels  of  wheat  and  one  yard  of 
cloth.  If  any  one  could  make  cloth  in  New  York  as  easily  as  he 
could  raise  a  bushel  of  wheat,  some  one  would  do  it  as  soon  as  there 
was  unemployed  labor  and  capital,  and  that  would  be  the  end  of  the 
matter ;  but  if  no  one  undertakes  the  business,  it  must  be  be< 
labor  and  capital  are  all  employed,  or  because  it  takes  more  labor 
and  capital  to  produce  a  yard  of  cloth  than  a  bushel  of  wheat." 

Let  us  see  about  this  logic.  It  might  all  be  true  if  men  made 
cloth  in  the  same  way  that  men  did  in  New  York  one  hundred  years 
ago,  but  how  is  it  under  modern  conditions.  It  requires  an  invest- 
ment of  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  mill 
and  equipments,  let  us  say,  before  the  first  yard  of  cloth  can  be  made 
cheap  enough  to  afford  to  sell  it  for  the  price  of  one  bushel  of  wheat. 
Every  manufacturer  knows  that  it  requires  a  certain  size  of  mill  and 
equipment  to  make  cloth  cheaply,  and  that  a  less  mill  costing  less 
cannot  make  it.  But  even  the  building  of  this  expensive  mill  and 
equiping  it  in  the  best  manner  will  not  produce  the  cloth.  It  will 
require,  let  us  say,  from  three  to  five  hundred  skilled  hands  to  run 
this  expensive  mill.  Now  this  skill  is  a  matter  of  education.  It 
takes  time,  just  the  same  as  Prof.  Surhner's  education  took  time.  Is 
it  then  true,  as  he  says,  that  "  as  soon  as  there  was  unemployed  labor 
and  capital"  in  New  York  "some  one"  would  make  the  cloth? 
Mind  you,  according  to  his  first  supposition  "  no  woolen  cloth  is  made 
in  New  York,"  and,  therefore,  this  unemployed  labor  cannot  have 
acquired  the  skill  to  work  on  cloth  in  a  modern  factory. 

It  is  perfectly  evident,  therefore,  that  if  a  million  of  men  were  out 
of  employment  in  New  York,  "some  one"  would  not  make  the 
cloth  "as  soon  as"  they  were  unemployed,  as  Prof.  Sumner  says, 
even  if  the  capital  were  provided,  simply  because  that  labor  was 
utterly  useless  for  making  cloth.  But  how  about  the  capital?  Is  it 
not  equally  evident  that  the  farmers'  wives  in  New  York  might  have, 
as  they  have  had  for  years,  a  hundred  thousand  dollare  stowed  away 
in  old  stockings,  a  few  dollars  here  and  a  few  hundred  dollars  there, 
entirely  unemployed  ?  Is  it  not  just  as  evident  that  one  would  not 
start  a  cloth  manufactory,  with  this  widely  scattered  unemployed  cap- 
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ital,  <u  toon  at  it  WAS  unemployed?  He  would  be  A 
than  has  ever  been  known,  who  would  be  able  to  borrow  that  capital 
and  gather  it  together  to  build  a  cloth  manufactory,  unleai  the  Carmen 
of  New  York,  and  their  wives  too,  were  inspired  with  something  a 
good  deal  more  substantial  than  Prof.  Sumner's  free  trade  theories 
could  instill  into  them.  Furthermore,  the  extortion  in  price  of  the 
foreign  importer  of  this  cloth  would  have  to  reach  a  point  where  he 
was  charging  for  the  yard  of  cloth  far  more  than  it  would  cost  to  pro- 
duce a  bushel  of  wheat,  before  any  one  could  be  induced  to  gather 
together  the  necessary  capital  and  skilled  labor  to  make  the  cloth  in 
New  York,  because  the  commercial  risk  of  making  cloth  under 
modern  conditions  is  far  greater  than  that  of  raising  the  bushel  of 
wheat,  however  it  may  have  been  in  the  days  of  Adam  Smith. 

Therefore,  it  is  evident  that  in  this  argument  by  the  leader  of  free- 
trade  tariff  reform  thought  in  this  country  to  justify  his  theories,  there 
is  left  out  the  conditions  and  risks  essential  to  establish  in  New  York 
the  modern  manufacture  of  cloth,  the  time  and  acquired  skill  requi- 
site to  prepare  the  workmen  to  engage  in  it,  and  the  inherent  distrust 
in  human  nature,  whic  h  will  often  keep  capital  idle  before  investing 
it  (for  loaning  is  investing)  in  a  new  manufacture.  This  assumption 
of  Prof.  Sumner  belongs  to  the  dead  and  forgotten  industries  of  the 
past.  It  lacks  real  modern  industrial  life.  Wanting  that,  it  is 
useless  as  the  foundation  of  any  practical  system  of  modem  econom- 
ics, although  it  may  pass  current  in  the  college. ' 

this  assumption,  and  others  as  foreign  to  the  conditions  of 
modem  production,  are  the  foundation  of  modem  free-trade  tariff 
reform  logic.  Against  them  we  put  protection,  which  lives  in  the 
progress  of  the  age,  which  takes  into  account  its  necessities  for  pro- 
duction, the  vast  establishments,  the  large  capital,  the  required 
technical  education  of  the  workmen,  the  time  necessary  for  its  acqui- 
sition, and  the  assured  market  for  the  product,  together  with  the 
superior  risk  which  both  capital  and  labor  assume  in  embarking  in 
the  new  enterprise.  All  these  are  so  many  deterrent  forces,  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  beginning  the  home  production  of  a  given  roanufrcturcd 
commodity,  and  which  prevent  that  home  production,  even  when  it 
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is  known  that  the  foreign  producer  is  extorting  from  us  far  more  than 
the  fair  price  of  the  commodity,  when  produced  economically  by 
these  modem  agencies. 

Free-trade  tariff  reform  says  : 

"  Let  this  extortion  go  on.  Do  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
natural  [?]  laws  of  trade.  Do  not  attempt  to  emancipate  yourselves 
from  this  foreign  control  of  our  markets  in  the  commodity,  cloth  for 
instance.  Don't  you  see  that  a  farmer's  boy  cannot  make  this 
of  cloth,  as  cheap  as  he*  can  raise  the  bushel  of  wheat  he  buys  it  with, 
even  when  his  mother  has  laid  up  enough  money  in  her  stocking  to 
buy  him  a  hand  loom,  of  the  pattern  known  to  Adam  Smith  one 
hundred  years  ago,  to  make  it  with  ?  Therefore,  my  friend,  free 
trade  in  cloth  is  cheapest  and  best  for  us  because  it  is  cheaper  than 
these  old-fashioned  methods  of  manufacture,  and  you  should  not 
complain." 

Such  is  the  wonderful  logic  of  the  free-trade  tariff  reformer,  before 
which  we  are  asked  to  bow  down  and  worship,  because  it  is  scientific. 
It  has  come  down  to  him  substantially  unchanged  from  the  time  of 
Adam  Smith. 

Against  this  we  oppose  a  protective  system  having  a  truly  scien- 
tific limitation,  broad  enough  to  include  the  conditions  which  environ 
modern  production,  and  limited  enough  to  exclude  from  its  tariffs 
those  branches  of  production  in  which  we  cannot  compete  to  the 
advantage  of  both  the  home  producer  and  the  home  consumer. 

It  becomes  apparent  from  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  position 
of  the  protective  tariff  advocate  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the 
American  free-trade  tariff  advocate  on  the  other,  that  they  occupy 
antagonistic  positions  as  to  the  effects  of  these  respective  systems  in 
establishing  new  domestic  industries,  and  thereby  benefiting  the 
people.  The  essential  theory  of  protection  is,  that  some  nations 
have,  by  longer  established  industries  and  accumulations  of  capital, 
artificially  gathered  to  themselves  certain  advantages  in  skill  and 
productive  power  of  trained  managers  and  workmen,  in  mobilization 
of  machines  and  adjuncts,  and  in  the  present  application  of  capital 
and  commercial  credit,  for  the  production  of  the  given  commodity. 
Also,  further,  that  by  means  of  steam  trans-marine  carriage  of  these 
articles,  gathering  them  into  a  few  channels  for  export,  these  nations 
have  been  enabled  to  artificially  form  "  trusts  "  and  syndicates  to 
control  and  widely  fluctuate  prices  in  the  country  of  import  of 


the  commodity,  and  prevent  the  establishment  of  its 

there.1    And  that,  therefore,  a  protective  duty  it  nfrcasiry  to 

come  these  artificial  industrial  and  commercial  weapons  of  the  nation 

having  the  established  trade,  and  to  establish  it  in  the 

uin.  h,  with  the  natural  adjuncts  of  crude  materials,  soil  and 

and  capital  timid  and  out  of  productive  use,  is  capabl 

the  commodity  in  md  economy  to  regulate,/.'. 

the  average  domestic  prices  charged  by  the  producers  of  the  foreign 

nation  or  their  agents  while  they  controlled  the  market. 

The  essential  theory  of  the  American  free-trade  tariff  school  in  its 
entirety  is,  that  we  must  shut  our  eyes  to  the  actual  and  existing 
ial  conditions  whi<  h  environ  the  production,  transportation, 
and  sale  of  the  foreign  commodity  in  question  (cloth,  for  instance,) 
in  our  domestic  markets,  and  to  the  essential  modem  adjuncts  and 
conditions  which  must  precede  and  attend  the  successful  ~t«h%lH 
ment  and  continuance  of  the  new  manufacture  here ;  and  that  it  is 
all-sufficient  to  assume  that  it  is  as  easy  for  capital  to  turn  to  a  new 
industry,  and  labor  to  be  employed  in  it,  as  to  continue  to  engage  in 
former  established  ones,  and  that,  hence,  the  only  necessary  condi- 
tions for  the  domestic  establishing  of  this  novel  industry  are,  that 
there  shall  be  idle  capital  and  idle  labor  in  the  community,  •~frjy\g 
employment.  And  that,  further,  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  let 
things  alone,  and  not  intermeddle  by  economic  legislation  with  any 
industries,  but  continue  to  impose  tariff  taxes,  which  we  must  impose 
on  something,  on  those  articles  which  we  do  not  and  cannot  pro- 
duce, so  as  :  atermeddlc,  because  it  is  better  to  impose 
these  taxes  in  the  larger  part  upon  our  industrial  classes  than  to 
"artificially"  divert  capital  and  industry  into  new  branches  of 
employment.  This  states  fairly  and  fully  the  free-trade  tariff  position 

.11  its  parts,  as  it  is  taught  in  our  schools,  although  the  state- 
ment couples  them  together,  as  its  advocates  are  careful  not  to  do 
in  treatises  on  the  subject 
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Against  these  theories  of  the  American  free-trade  tariff  school  I 
place  one  quotation  from  the  great  English  economist,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  himself  an  advocate  of  the  free-trade  tariff  system  for  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  an  acute  observer  of  the  conditions  essential  to 

production,  which  quotation  reads  as  folio 

I 

"  The  superiority  of  one  country  over  another  in  a  branch  of  pro- 
duction often  arises  from  having  begun  it  sooner.  There  may  be  no 
inherent  advantage  or  disadvantage  on  either  side,  but  only  a  present 
superiority  of  skill  and  experience.  A  country  which  has  these  to 
acquire  may,  in  other  respects,  be  better  adapted  to  the  production 
than  those  earlier  in  the  field  ;  and  besides,  it  is  a  just  remark,  that 
nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  produce  improvement  in  any 
branch  of  production  than  its  trial  under  a  new  set  of  conditions. 
But  it  cannot  be  expected  that  individuals,  at  their  own  cost,  should 
introduce  a  new  manufacture,  and  bear  the  burden  bf  carrying  it  on, 
until  the  producers  have  been  educated  up  to  the  line  of  those  with 
whom  the  processes  have  become  traditional.  A  protective  duty, 
continued  for  a  reasonable  time,  will  somtimes  be  the  least  incon- 
venient mode  in  which  a  country  can  tax  itself  for  the  support  of 
such  an  experiment." 

When  so  eminent  a  thinker  concedes  the  necessity  to  industry  of 
protective  tariffs  under  certain  national  conditions,  viewing  them  even 
from  the  free-trade  tariff  standpoint,  we  may  safely  leave  so  much  of 
the  protective  cause  to  his  decision,  and  conclude  that  the  agreement 
with  him  of  the  statesmen  of  continental  Europe,  in  their  adoption  of 
the  protective  system  in  their  countries,  together  with  his  opinion 
based  upon  a  lifetime  of  thought  and  observation,  are  overwhelming 
practical  and  logical  testimony  in  its  favor.  Protection,  therefore, 
benefits  all  classes  by  establishing  domestic  industries,  otherwise 
practically  impossible. 

But  we  now  come  to  the  second  field  of  inquiry  as  to  the  benefits 
of  this  system.  We  may  be  asked,  "  Why  do  you  not  accept  Mill's 
theory  in  full,  and  now  abolish  our  protective  duties  since  they  have 
established  our  industries?"  This  question  is,  indeed,  the  stock 
argument  of  free- trade  tariff  advocates. 

The  answer  is  easy  to  him  who  has  studied  and  comprehended 
the  revolution  in  the  relations  of  production  and  consumption  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  since  Mill  wrote,  commencing  about  1875. 
The  changed  conditions  of  these  economic  forces  has  developed  a 
new  necessity,  for  the  perpetuation  of  domestic  industries.  Previously 
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to  that  time  consumption  of  commodities,  as  a  whole,  kept  pace  m 
the  world's  markets  with  the  development  of  production.  Indeed, 
so  limitless  had  these  markets  seemed  during  about  a  hundred  yean 
previously,  that  certain  schools  of  economists  held  thai  they  moat 
always  remain  so,  and  that  consumption  of  commodities  most  always 
keep  in  advance  of  production.  But  now,  it  has  been  proven  by 
experience  that  the  powers  of  consumption  of  the  world  as  a  whole 
are  limited,  while  the  powers  of  production  of 
practically  unlimited.  And,  as  we  have  shown  in  a 
[Chap.  IV],  the  world's  powers  of  production  have  overtaken  and 
passed  its  powers  of  consumption  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  have 
since  continued  to  expand  the  most  rapidly.  It  may  be  that  the 
world's  powers  of  consumption  are  also  expanding,  but  so  long  as  the 
expansion  of  production  is  the  most  rapid,  they  are  like  two  railway 
trains  on  tracks  running  side  by  side,  one  running  slower  than  the 
other.  The  slower  one  seems  to  stand  still,  and  even  appears  to  go 
backward,  with  relation  to  the  faster  one,  the  same  as  if  it  stood 

Out  of  these  new  conditions  arises  a  new  necessity  in 
economies,  i.  e.t  that  an  expanding  market  shall  be  secured  to  the 
domestic  producer,  in  which  to  sell  his  commodities  so  as  to  sustain 
wages  and  profits ;  for,  as  we  have  shown  from  Mr  Atkinson,1  — 

44  Prices  and  rates  of  wages  can  only  be  maintained  bv  tnlargimi 
the  market,  as  labor  becomes  more  effective  and  a  greater  quantity  of 
things  is  produced  by  a  decreasing  number  of  persons." 

Not  even  rates  of  wages  alone  can  be  maintained,  when  produc- 
tion has  outstripped  consumption  and  keeps  in  the  lead.  Nor  can 
the  improvement  in  the  modern  agents  of  production,  steam  and 
machinery,  go  on  without  a  sufficient  future  market  is  reserved  for 
their  increased  product,  except  at  the  expense  of  the  wages  and 
capital  they  displace.  To  throw  open  our  domestic  market  to  the 
surplus  and  unemployed  producing  powers  of  all  other  nations,  would 
at  once  create  the  same  chronic  glut  of  commodities  in  them,  which 
has  afflicted  the  open  markets  of  the  world  as  a  whole — according  to 
the  united  testimony  of  free-trade  England  before  her  Royal  Com- 
mission— for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  wiped  out  the  profits  of 
British  capital  and  seriously  reduced  the  earnings  of  British  labor ;  in 
some  branches  almost  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  as  we  have 

MS- 
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The  idle  labor,  capital,  and  producing  agencies,  which  have 
suffered  for  want  of  full  employment,  in  Great  Ilritain  alone,  during 
the  past  fifteen  years,  according  to  the  testimony  before  her  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Industry,  would  be  amply  sufficient 
to  glut  our  domestic  market ;  provided,  of  course,  that  market  were 
thrown  open  to  them.  This  would  be  so  because  it  requires  but  a 
small  surplus,  above  current  demand,  to  glut  a  market,  as  is  every- 
where conceded. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  to  the  American  people  that 
a  condition  of  manufactures,  and  agriculture,  like  that  experienced 
by  Great  Britain  during  these  fifteen  years,  wherein  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  capital  makes  substantially  no  returns,  and  wages 
are  reduced,  can  not  be  justified  by  mere  cheapness  of  commodities 
for  the  time  being,  and  that  it  would  be  a  paramount  national  calamity. 
Why,  then,  follow  her  example,  and  court  this  calamity?  Why  adopt 
her  economic  system,  which  barters  part  of  the  vital  subsistence  of 
her  working  classes,  for  every  fresh  advance  in  the  steam  and  machin- 
ery they  employ  ?  * 

Our  protective  system  benefits  the  whole  people  by  averting  this 
calamity.  It  reserves  to  the  competition  of  American  producers  a 
home  market  which,  as  a  whole,  enlarges  in  advance  of  home  produc- 
tion, and  thus  advances  wages,  and  secures  a  fair  profit  to  capital,  while 
stimulating  the  improvement  of  those  economical  agents  of  modern 
production,  steam  and  machinery,  in  the  highest  degree,  thus  cheap- 
ening prices  to  the  consumer.  The  capacity  of  enlargement  of  this 
home  market  is  not  yet  exhausted,  by  any  means.* 

As  a  nation  we  thus  command  the  lead  in  industrial  pursuits,  and 
what  is  more  important,  the  lead  in  the  possession  of  well  paid,  well 
educated,  well  clothed,  and  intelligent  industrial  classes,  which  are 
the  chief  consumers  of  the  products  they  produce. 


»  Prof.  Sumner  says :  "  If  an  industry  does  not  pay,  it  is  an  industrial  abomination.  It 
Is  wasting  and  destroying.  The  larger  it  is,  the  more  mischief  it  does." 

*Thi-  is  exemplified  in  a  striking  manner  by  a  laborious  computation  of  the  number  of 
American  workers  displaced  bv  importations  of  foreign  commodities,  made  by  Col.  Albert 
Clarke,  secretary  of  the  llmnc  Market  Club.  The  following  covers  only  about  one-third  of 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
HOW  TO  ESTIMATE  PROTECTIVE  ECONOMY. 


"  Judge  justly,  that  you  may  judge  rightly." 

FROM  the  crude  material  to  the  finally  finished  garment,  imple- 
ment, or  machine,  the  constituent  elements  which  enter  into  its 
construction  undergo  a  continual  transformation.  Thus  the  wool  is 
transformed  into  yarn,  the  yarn  into  cloth,  the  cloth  into  the 
workingmen's  ready-made  clothes.  Likewise  the  iron  ore,  the  coal 
and  the  limestone  is  transformed  into  iron,  the  iron  into  steel,  the 
steel  into  the  billet,  and  the  billet  into  the  axe.  Or,  perhaps  the 
steel  is  transformed  into  the  steel  rail,  and  the  latter  into  the  railway 
track.  Where,  in  the  steps  of  this  transformation,  ought  the  economy 
of  the  protective  system  to  be  decided  by  the  economy  of  the  result  ? 

Start,  for  instance,  with  wool.  Suppose  that  it  was  a  little  dearer 
in  one  country  than  another,  and  that  the  yarn  it  made  was  also  a 
little  dearer,  and  the  cloth  was  also  dearer,  but  that  when  the  cloth 
and  buttons  and  thread  were  formed  into  the  ready-made  garment, 
that  was  cheaper  in  the  one  than  in  the  other  country,  under  some  part 
of  the  economic  system  of  manufacture  possible  there,  and  not  pos- 
sible in  the  other  nation.  Let  us  suppose,  further,  that  this  economic 
system  could  not  be  practically  maintained,  unless  the  processes  of 
manufacture  which  transformed  the  wool  into  yarn  and  the  yarn  into 
cloth,  were  both  maintained  and  supported  as  a  part  of  the  same  econ- 
omic system  which  maintained  the  methods,  in  quantity  and  economy, 
of  transforming  the  cloth,  thread  and  buttons  into  the  cheaper  ready- 
made  garment.  In  which  of  these  two  countries  would  the  economic 
system,  hi  force  as  to  garments,  be  actually  and  in  fact  the  cheapest  to 
the  great  body  of  its  citizens  ?  Would  it  be  in  that  which  had  the 
dearest  wool,  the  dearest  yarn,  the  dearest  cloth  and  the  cheapest 
finally  finished  garment,  or  would  it  be  in  that  which  had  the  cheapest 
wool,  the  cheapest  yarn,  the  cheapest  cloth,  and  the  dearest  finally 
finished  garment?  Obviously  it  must  be  in  the  country  which 
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cheapest  finally  finished  garment,  ready  for  individual 
and  destructive  human  use,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  use  which 
merely  transformed  the  cheaper  crude  material  into  another  form, 
in  an  intermediate  stage  of  its  fabrication,  with  a  dearer  finally 
finished  pro*.. 

•is  see  if  this  is  not  so.  In  each  country,  supposing 
business  to  be  prosperous,  the  farmer  who  raised  the  wool  would  get 
his  fair  profit  and  no  more,  and  the  yam  maker  would  get  his  fur 
profit  and  no  more,  in  the  long  run,  for  it  is  an  unvarying  law 
of  manufactures  and  commerce  that  domestic  competition  will  always 
keep  the  average  profits  of  these  pursuits  within  a  certain  limit  In 
each  country,  therefore,  any  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  production, 
which  is  available  to  domestic  competition,  will  gain  nothing,  year  in 
and  year  out,  to  the  producer.  To  illustrate,  if  all  the  yarn  makers 
could  get  their  wool  cheaper,  then  all  would  be  compelled,  by  com- 
petition with  each  other,  to  sell  their  yarn  just  that  much  cheaper. 
Each  would  make  just  the  same  profit  as  before,  i.  t.t  the  standard 
profit  which  the  course  of  the  various  industries  of  the  country  limited 
capital  to.  Hence,  if  all  the  yam  makers  should  combine  to  over- 
throw the  prevailing  economic  system,  in  order  to  get  wool  cheaper, 
and  thereby  rendered  some  subsequent  manufacturing  process,  like 
the  transformation  of  cloth,  buttons  and  thread  into  the  ready-made 
garment,  dearer,  then  the  yarn  makers  would  not  have  permanently 
benefited  themselves,  and  they  would  have  foolishly  injured  the 
community  at  large,  by  rendering  the  garments  dearer. 

But  the  above  illustration  is  one  taken  from  actual  daily  occur- 
rences, in  our  manufacture  of  ready-made  garments  from  wool  in  New 
England.  It  will  be  found  that  in  certain  grades  the  wool  is  some- 
times a  cent  per  pound  dearer  here  than  in  London,  or  perhaps  CVCP 
three  cents  at  times,  and  the  yarn  of  some  grades  is  dearer  here,  and 
the  cloth  made  from  those  grades  is  dearer  here  than  in  England, 
owing  chiefly  to  our  greater  labor  cost .  from  higher  wages,  and  yet 
the  home  market,  which  protection  reserves  to  the  competition  of 
American  makers  of  ready-made  clothing,  enables  them  to  manufac- 
ture clothing  by  the  continuous  wholesale  process,  and  sell  it  to  the 
ultimate  consumer,  per  suit,  cheaper  than  the  same  quality  of  suit  can 
be  purchased  for  on  the  retail  counters  of  London,  or  Bradford. 

So  with  our  railroad  system.  The  pig  iron  may  be  dearer ;  the 
steel  rails  made  from  it  may  be  dearer ;  the  locomotives  and  can  may 
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be  dearer ;  the  labor  to  operate  the  railroad  may  cost  over  twice  the 
wages — all  these  as  compared  with  British  prices — yet,  if  as  is  actually 
the  case,  our  farmer's  freight  is  carried  on  it  two-thirds  cheaper  per  ton 
per  mile,1  or  if  he  can  travel  more  miles  for  the  same  money,  comfort 
and  speed  considered,  as  he  actually  can,  th  in  the  Knglishman,  then  it 
follows  that  the  protective  system,  which  has  built  up  and  affords  the 
internal  commerce  that  sustains  these  railways,  is  demonstrated  to  be 
the  cheapest  system  after  all,  as  well  as  the  best.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  the  protective  system  has  built  up  these  railways  and  sustains 
them,  for  our  internal  railway  commerce  under  it  has  grown  to  the 
value  of  $13,043,000,000  and  to  412,500,000  tons  per  annum,  the 
increase  being  $4,790,600,000  in  five  years  from  1882  to  1887,  as 
against  a  total  value  of  $703,022,923  for  our  exports  which  diminished 
in  the  same  period,  the  latter  being  less  than  5  per  cent  of  this  inter- 
nal trade.* 

We  might  trace  the  evolution  of  the  axe  from  the  ore  in  the  same 
way,  as  well  as  many  other  products,  some  of  which  are  sold  in  Eng- 
land and  other  countries  cheaper  than  their  domestic  tools  or  goods, 
and  all  are  as  cheap  here  as  there.* 

From  these  observed  facts  we  deduce  the  principle,  that  in  esti- 
mating the  economy  of  protection  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  system  of 
manufacturing  any  article,  machine,  or  tool,  to  the  point  where  it 
develops  something,  or  into  something,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  the 
individual  citizen  purchases  for  personal  use  or  wear.  Thus  the  rail- 
road develops  transportation,  which  the  citizen  purchases  for  himself 
or  his  goods,  the  wool  into  finished  garments,  the  iron  ore,  coal  and 
limestone  develops  into  the  axe,  all  of  which  the  individual  citizen 
purchases  for  personal  use  or  wear,  and  the  process  of  manufacture 
must  in  each  case  be  traced  to  these  ultimate  products,  on  which  the 
true  estimate  of  the  economy  of  protection  must  be  based.  Tried  by 
this  method,  protection  will  be  found  to  be  synonymous  with  economy 
to  the  people  at  large.  Some  deductions  follow  from  this  examination 
of  the  subject. 

i  Denslow,  Economic  Philosophy,  p.  584. 

1  Poor,  Twenty-two  Year*  of  Protection,  p.  169. 

*  This  is  shown  by  the  products  which  we  protect  by  duties  of  10  to  60  per  cent,  and 
which  we  export  to  ftixty-ci^ht  different  foreign  countries.  These  amount  to  $403,000,000 
not  including  breadstuff*  and  provisions,  or  cotton,  and  are  over  half  our  total  exports. 
They  include  scvcnty-five  different  manufactures.  [  Denslow,  Economic  Philosophy,  p.  610- 
II.,  table.] 
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The  :  .at  a  great  deal  of  voice  and  ink  is  wasted,  by  free* 

trade  tariff  economists,  in  the  demonstration  that  the  price  of  some 
crude  or  partly  finished  intermediate  material,  which  man  cannot  wear 
or  use  without  further  change,  is  dear  .  country  than  in  other 

countries,  when  the  matter  is  of  no  economic  importance  to  the  people 
at  large,  individually  shaking.  Thus,  an  orator  may  spend  an  hour 
or  so,  in  demonstrating  that  certain  grades  of  wool  are  dearer,  at  a 
particular  date,  by  a  few  cents  a  pound,  and  that  the  quoted  price  of 
steel  rails  is  higher  here  than  in  England,  although  no  individual 
wears,  eats,  or  uses  either  raw  wool,  or  steel  rails  directly,  but  only 
the  things  they  produce  by  further  destruction  or  change.  All  the 
over  one-half  of  his  audience  arc  probably  wearing  ready-made 
coat>  it  same  grade  of  wool,  which  they  bought  cheaper  than 

the  same  coats  are  sold  for  at  retail  in  England  with  free  wool,  and, 
when  they  go  from  his  lecture,  probably  one- fourth  of  the  audience  will 
further  and  cheaper  over  those  same  protected  steel  rails  than 
<  ould  in  England  with  rails  free  of  duty.    Upon  such 
which  do  not  even  touch  upon  the  individual  interests  of  the 
of  the  people,  the  opponent  of  protection  usually  thrives. 

Another  con<  iwn  from  our  review  of  the  subject  is,  that 

the  effort  to  convince  manufacturers  that  they  would  prosper  better 
on  "  free  raw  mate:  founded  on  a  double  fallacy.  First,  it  is 

not  true,  as  assumed,  that  the  manufacturer  can  make  a  cent  more 
continuous  and  certain  profit,  when  all  his  active  competitors  can  get 
free  raw  materials  as  soon  and  as  cheaply  as  he  does,  and  secondly, 
it  is  not  true  that  he  will  necessarily  sell  more  goods  by  the  trifle  of 
cheapness  he  may  attain  thereby,  in  the  intermediate  product  he 
turns  out  to  be  further  finished  or  changed  for  individual  use,  because 
he  will  have  disturbed  the  protective  methods  of  manufacture,  which 
succeed  him  on  his  product  before  its  sale  to  the  ultimate  consumer, 
and  thus  have  interposed  a  greater  waste  or  expense  between  himself 
and  the  ultimate  consumer,  than  any  economy  in  materials  he  has 
effected.  When  we  add  to  this  the  people  he  will  have  thrown  oat 
of  employment,  or  cut  down  the  wages  of,  or  both,  in  those  domestic 
industries  which  now  produce  his  raw  materials,  and  who  spend 
liberally  out  of  their  wages  for  his  goods,  we  at  once  see  that  he  is 
literally  "  burning  his  candle  at  both  ends  "  without  getting  any  per- 
manent advantage  to  himself.  These  people,  who  produce  these  raw 
materials,  are  in  number  three  to  one  who  produce  the  finished 
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products.  When  three  out  of  every  four  of  our  people  consent  to 
submit  to  different  legislative  treatment  of  their  pursuits,  their  wages 
and  their  home  market  in  our  economic  system  from  that  of  the  one- 
fourth,  when  they  voluntarily  consent  to  place  themselves  in  industrial 
vassalage  to  an  aristocracy  of  capital  and  labor  of  the  one-fourth  who 
produce  finished  products  under  legal  protection,  which  is  denied  to 
them  and  their  pursuits,  then  the  dream  of  the  advocate  of  free  raw 
materials  will  be  realized,  and  not  before.  When  that  will  be,  every 
man  can  judge  for  himself,  but  it  would  be  safe  to  predict  that  it  will 
not  be  in  this  day  and  generation. 


1     •; 


CHAPTER  DC. 
CONCERNING  MARKETS. 


"Tkiiha  qutttio*  cf  mark**  mnd  tut  cf  m*jrimt.n— President 

FIFTY  yean  ago  steam  and  machinery  had  only  (airly  begun  to 
'.mi  with  their  products  the  similar  products  of  hand  labor  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  In  addition,  they  created  an  enlarged 
market  for  their  own  products,  first,  by  reason  of  their  rapid  increase 
as  productive  agents,  and  secondly,  by  the  fact  that  the  products  of 
manual  industry  were  scarce  and  dear,  while  the  products  of  steam 
and  machinery  were  more  plentiful  and  cheaper. 

To  the  political  economist  of  those  days  the  markets  of  the  world 
seemed  to  be  illimitable,  and  absolute  cheapening  of  products  by 
modern  agencies  appeared  to  be  the  "  open  sesame,"  by  which  pro- 
duction could  for  all  time  command  new  markets  adequate  to  its 
powers.  The  plummet  line  of  the  imagination  of  these  economists 
found  "  no  bottom  "  to  limit  the  consuming  capacity  of  mankind, 
and  they  scouted  those  who  even  ventured  to  doubt  on  this  point  as 
unnecessary  prophets  of  evil. 

years  of  experience  in  the  development  of  the  producing 
powers  of  steam  and  machinery  have  taught  the  practical  business 
men  of  the  world  a  new  truth.  This  truth  is,  that  the  improved 
powers  of  steam,  machinery,  and  electricity,  or,  in  other  words, 
modern  agencies  of  production  and  distribution  of  commodities,  now 
possessed  by  the  world  at  large,  have  overtaken  the  capacity  of  the 
markets  of  the  world  at  Urge,  to  consume  their  products,  and  that 
the  development  of  the  capacity  of  these  modern  agencies  of  produc- 
tion, under  constant  invention  and  improvement,  is  faster  than  the 
development  of  the  capacity  of  the  accessible  markets  of  the  world  to 
consume  their  products. 
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Absolute  cheapness  of  product  is  no  longer  the  touchstone  of 
profitable  production.  Increase  of  consumption  of  commodities  by 
the  world  at  laige  is  no  longer  the  barometer  which  indicates  good 
dividends  and  good  wages  in  the  producing  countries  which  supply 
those  commodities  to  the  world  at  largt.  Why  ?  Simply  because 
they  no  longer  indicate,  as  they  once  did,  that  the  expansion  of  the 
consuming  capacity  of  the  open  markets  of  the  world  is  keeping 
ahead  of  the  expansion  of  the  capacity  of  production  of  those  modern 
agencies  :  steam,  machinery,  and  electricity. 

Economic  theories  must  accordingly  be  reformed,  and  those 
which  appeared  to  be  all-sufficient  for  mankind  fifty  years  ago 
must  be  laid  aside  as  unsuited  to  modern  industrial  development, 
unless  they  can  furnish  us  with  new  maxims  fitted  to  cope  with 
the  new  emergency.  The  Manchester  school  of  economists  will  dis- 
appear in  the  commercial  disaster  that  has  overtaken  Manchester, 
unless  they  can  drag  Manchester  out  of  the  depths  of  commercial 
depression  which  she  now  experiences.  The  British  school  of  free- 
trade  economists  will  go  to  the  wall,  unless  they  can  rescue 
British  wages  and  British  returns  on  capital  from  the  debasement 
which  they  now  experience.  This  school  has  tried  for  the  past 
fifteen  years,  in  vain,  to  suggest  some  remedy  for  British  labor  and 
capital. 

But  it  may  be  attempted  to  be  denied  that  the  world's  agencies  of 

production  have  overtaken  and  now  keep  in  advance  of  the  world's 

capacity  of  consumption  of  their  products,  and  such  markets  as  those 

of  the  United  States  and  Russia,  may  be  pointed  out  as  examples  to 

mtrary.     Or  we  may  have  put  before  us  glowing  pictures  of  the 

ing  importance  of  South  American  markets,  and  of  the  illimitable 

distrirts  of  Africa  yet  to  be  opened  up  to  the  world  as  new  markets 

for  commodities  produced. 

It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  these  arguments  to  say  that  markets 
like  those  of  the  United  States  and  Russia  are  not  fair  examples  of 
the  markets  of  trje  world,  because  they  are  reserved  to  the  competi- 
tion of  our  own  producing  agencies  under  the  economic  system, 
protection,  and  it  is  a  further  sufficient  answer  to  pictures  of  the 
illimitable  resources  of  South  America  and  Africa,  to  reply  that 
economic  "  castles  in  Spain  "  which  are  built  on  the  hope  of  present 
markets,  for  the  appliances  of  civilization,  among  tribes  of  roving 
nomads,  or  naked  savages,  do  not  meet  the  emergency. 
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i  we  propose  to  prove  U,  that  the  present  capacity  of  the 
world's  producing  agencies  U  in  advance,  and  increases  in  advance  of 
the  open  markets  of  the  world  to  consume  their  products.  For  this 
purpose,  we  will  refer  fir>t  to  the  Reports  of  the  Royal  Commission 
•pression  of  Trade  and  Industry,  which  accumulated  a  fund  of 
ncc  on  this  subject  never  equalled,  and  which  is  the  best  acces- 
sible author:;-.-.  I  his  report  states  that  the  events  of  1870-71  resulted 
in  a  "  serious  disturbance  of  the  commerce  of  the  world," '  and  that 
in  previous  perils  "  the  conditions  of  the  trade  and  industry  of  the 
country  [Gre.r  j  differed  too  widely  from  those  which  now 

affect  it  to  make  any  comparison  between  them  useful."  The  Com- 
mission, therefore,  selected  three  leading  internal  trades,  viz.,  iron 
and  steel,  coal,  textile  industries,  and,  in  addition,  agriculture,  as  fairly 
<  al  industries."  illustrating  the  trade  of  the  country  at  large, 
upon  whit  h  to  arrive  at  general  conclusions. 

As  to  iron,  the  Commission  states  that  "  concurrently  with  the 
increase  of  productive  power  [of  all  nations]  the  consumption  of 
in  recent  years  has  fallen  off,"  and  that  a  "decline  in  price  has 
taken  place,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  decrease  in 
the  tost  of  production  which  would  to  any  extent  counterbalance  so 
great  a  fall." ' 

As  to  the  coal  trade,  the  Commission  states  that  there  appears  to 
have  been  the  same  increase  of  production  in  the  coal  producing 
countries  of  the  world,  and  that  "  the  depression  in  the  coal  trade 
may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  development  of  our  trade  has 
been  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  expansion  of  the  industries  we  supply" 

As  to  textile  industries  the  conclusion  of  the  Commission  is,  that 
"  concurrently  with  the  increase  in  the  number  and  ability  of  our 
competitors  our  markets  for  textile  products  have  been  re- 

As  to  agriculture,  the  Commission  says  that  "  the  serious  effect 
which  the  great  depression  in  the  agricultural  industry  has  produced  " 
is  brought  about  by  "  the  extreme  lowering  of  prices  "  due  to  "  the 
extension  of  American  farming,"  so  that  the  cultivation  of  "  much  of 

»  Final  Step.  Royal  CoouBlMtoa,  p*r.  4. 
•7W*.|»r.i9. 
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the  inferior  land  in  the  country  could  not  be  remunerative,  even  // 
it  could  be  had  for  nothing"  ' 

To  this  may  be  added  the  statement  of  the  Commission  as  to 
British  shipping,  that  although  there  appeared  to  be  no  falling  off  in 
the  volume  of  trade  carried,  "  the  tonnage  built  in  recent  years  "  was 
"  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  trade."  * 

The  Commission  also  states  that  the  testimony  showed  the  same 
state  of  facts  in  the  chemical  and  paper-making  industries.1 

The  Commission  also  adds  that  these  conclusions  are  confirmed 
by  the  replies  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Great  Britain,  to 
which  special  inquiry  was  addressed,  and  that  these  concur  in  the 
belief  that  over-production,  caused  by  more  effective  foreign  com- 
petition, while  it  does  not  materially  descrease  the  general  volume  of 
trade,  has  caused  a  shrinkage  in  its  value,  and  a  serious  diminution  of 
profit.4 

The  Commission  dates  this  over-production  from  the  year  1875, 
and  states  that  it  has  progressed  with  tolerable  uniformity,  cutting 
down  employment  for  the  laboring  classes,  seriously  impairing  or  tak- 
ing away  profits  altogether,  and  depreciating  the  value  of  invested 
capital,  and  says  it  "  has  affected  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  coun- 
try generally."  * 

The  Commission  states  that  more  perfect  machinery  and  pro- 
cesses, which  cheapen  the  cost  of  production,  are  being  continually 
introduced,  and  the  quantity  of  the  class  of  commodities  they  place 
upon  the  market  has  been  steadily  increasing,6  and  while  there  is 
an  over-production  of  these  classes  of  commodities,  there  is  a  lack 
of  purchasing  power  in  the  producers  of  other  classes  of  commodities, 
which  has  rendered  the  former  classes  "unable  to  find  a  remunerative 
market"  during  the  last  ten  years  [1875  to  1886].'  The  Commis- 
sion further  states  that  these  improvements  in  the  machinery  and 


1  Final  Rep.  Royal  Commission,  par.  91. 
»  /lid.,  par.  33. 
•/MO,  par.  33. 

*  /bid.,  par.  34.    The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Lincolnshire,  England,  adopted  the 
following  resolution  in  1888: 

"  That  this  meeting  it  of  opinion  that  the  fearful  depression  both  of  trade  and  agricul- 
ture are  intimately  connected  with,  and  both  are  caused  by  foreign  competition,  resulting 
in  low  prices  which  are  affecting  all  the  industries  of  this  country;  that  false  free-trade  is  a 
failure  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  native  producer." 

•7W/.,par.37. 

•  Ibid.,  par.  64. 

par.  6a. 
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processes  of  production  have  displaced  labor,  and  created  a  certain 
amount  of  "  distress  "  among  the  "  working  classes.1  ' 

•he  growth  of  productive  agencies  in  foreign  countries 
hat  tended  to  perpetuate  this  over-production,  especially  as  under 
the  ••  protectionist  policy  "  these  other  nations  are  enabled  to  under- 
sell free-trade  products  to  the  extent  of  their  surplus  in  the  open 
markets  of  the  world.*  Also,  that  "  the  more  limited  possibilities  of 
new  sources  of  demand  throughout  the  world"  for  commodities, 
have  assisted  in  this  over-production.' 

The  Royal  Commission  therefore  sums  up  the  prospect  in  future 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  as  follows :  "  But  when  .  .  .  consump- 
tion rt  turns  to  its  normal  level,  the  world's  capacity  of  production  will 
naturally  be  in  excess  of  its  ordinary  requirements:' « 

mg  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Palmer,  who  signed 
that  report,  as  to  the  character  of  the  evidence  relating  to  the  effect 
of  this  over-production  on  the  working  classes,  we  find  he  says :  "  It  is 
shown  that  in  the  extreme  depression  of  many  industries  numbers  of 
persons  cannot  find  employment,  and  that  widespread  distress,  border- 
ing on  starvation,  exist 

Referring  to  the  minority  report  of  this  Royal  Commission,  we 
them  agreeing  with  the  majority,  that  the  productive  industries, 
whether  of  agriculture,  mining,  or  manufacturing,  have  been 
"  extremely  unprofitable "  since  1875;  that  invested  capital  has 
experienced  a  serious  shrinkage ;  that  the  actual  weekly  earnings  of 
the  workers  are  in  many  cases  greatly  reduced  by  insufficiency  and 
irregularity  of  employment ;  and  that  the  genera]  maintenance  of  the 
rate  of  wages  accompanied  by  the  necessity  of  a  diminished  and 
irregular  production  from  a  given  fixed  investment,  has  operated  to 
increase  the  cost  of  manufacture.  These  results,  the  minority  of  the 

:  mission  say,  are  caused  by  the  limitation  of  British  foreign  mar- 
kets, foreign  competition  in  producing  commodities,  and  either 
actual  over-production,  or  capacity  of  production  in  excess  of 


pir.  ». 


JMA.pw.t7. 
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\Ve  thus  have  the  highest  evidence  officially  promulgated  by  the 
t  men  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  world's  capacity  for  production, 
under  constant  improvement  of  its  producing  agencies,  has  outrun, 
///  its  open  markets,  the  world's  capacity  of  consumption  of  the  com- 
modities which  these  agencies  can  produce.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
this  conclusion  is  reached  by  the  nation  which  possesses  steam  lines 
of  commerce  and  telegraphs,  which  reach  to  every  market  of  the 
globe,  and  upon  whose  colonies  the  sun  never  sets,  and  that  the 
testimony  before  this  Royal  Commission  showed  that,  at  the  moment 
of  making  this  report,  fully  one-fourth  of  the  agencies  of  production 
in  British  leading  industries,  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  labor 
employed  in  them,  was  standing  idle,  and  had  been  for  ten  years, 
because  of  the  want  of  capacity  of  the  open  markets  to  take  their 
products.1 

\Ve  will  now  endeavor  to  apply  these  indisputable  facts  to  this 
economic  situation,  which  has  substantially  continued  ever  since  1875. 
The  open  markets  of  the  world  cannot  take  all  the  products  with  which 
Great  Britain,  and  other  countries  now  having  possession  of  those 
markets,  stand  ready  and  prepared  with  the  agents  of  production  to 
furnish  them.  It  is  an  axiom  of  modern  political  economy,  that  im- 
provements in  steam  and  machinery  must  be  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
respondingly expanding  market,  in  order  to  maintain  rates  of  wages 
and  profits  at  their  prei'ious  standard.  Without  this  expanding  market, 
capital  and  labor  displaced  by  the  improvement  would  simply  bid 
against  the  remainder  for  employment,  and  bring  down  the  actual 
compensation  of  the  whole.  Thus,  $  1,000,000  invested  in  our  pig 
iron  manufacture  in  1879,  as  compared  with  1860,  increased  produc- 
tion forty-six  per  cent,  and  diminished  the  hands  employed  six  and 
fifty-eight  one-hundredths  per  cent,  but  our  expanding  market  kept 
those  displaced  employed  in  new  establishments,  and  even  increased 
their  wages  thirty-seven  and  sixty-eight  one-hundredths  per  cent.*  At 


I.  Wells,  after  carefully  examining  the  question, 
of  the  markets  of  the  world  continued  until  1888,  and  says  it "  seems  certain  to  last  tor  some 
time  longer."  And  that  it  is  "  even  a  very  small  percentage  "  of  the  supply  of  a  commod- 
ity in  excess  of  the  demand  which  fixes  the  price  of  the  whole,  as  it  cannot  be  sold  readily. 
Ife  might  also  have  added  :  provided  it  is  a  constant  and  not  a  temporary  excess.  [Pop. 
Science  Monthly,  Nov.,  1887.]  lie  further  attributes  the  glut  in  the  world's  markets  to  the 
great  multiplication  and  cheapening  of  commodities. 

'Wells,  Practical  Economics,  p.  258.    Note. 
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the  same  period,  M  tbown  by  the  report  of  the  Weft  Cumberland 
Miners'  Association,  the  wages  in  Great  Britain  were  reduced  at 
follows: 

Much,  1874,  ten  per  ct  ,  1874,  seven  and  one-half 

per  cent;  March,  1875,  ten  per  cent;  November.  1875,  ten  per 
,  August,  1876,  eight  per  ;guit,  1877,  ten  per  cent; 

August,  1878,  ten  per  cent,  and  August,  1879,  ten  per  cent;1  and 
only  four  days'  work  per  week  was  given  at  these  wages.  Men  were 
paid  at  the  rate  of  sixty-eight  cents  to  f  i  per  day,  women  twenty- 
even  and  one-half  cents  per  day,  and  boys  twenty-five 
to  sixty-eight  cents  per  day. 

The  ex|>erience  of  the  British  nation  as  well  as  our  own  during  the 
past  :  .ir>  demonstrates  the  correctness  of  our  conclusions. 

While  the  improvement  in  her  steam  and  machinery,  for  producing 
commodities,  has  gone  on  resisUessly,  and  while  the  volume  of  corn- 
ties  produced  has  increased,  profits  have  in  many  instances 
entirely  disappeared  and  in  all  instances  gone  down  to  the  lowest 
possible  margin,  and  the  wages  actually  earned  have  been  greatly 
reduced,  in  some  instances  almost  to  the  borders  of  starvation.  Why 
was  this?  Because  Great  Britain  had  ceased  to  command  markets 
for  her  commodities,  which  expanded  correspondingly  to  the  improve- 
ment in  her  productive  agencies.  She  was  confronted  with  glutted 
accessible  markets  over  the  whole  world,  which  could  not  take  the 
full  capacity  of  her  production,  at  any  price  possible  to  her.  She 
introduced  new  modern  textile  machinery  in  1876-8,  but  it  has  paid 
no  adequate  dividend.' 

During  this  same  period  our  own  country  presents  a  refreshing 
contrast  to  tins  truthful  picture  of  Great  Britain's  industries,  under 
free-trade  tariffs.  Profits  with  us  have  been  kept  at  a  fair  level,  and 
wages  have  been  kept  good.  Why  ?  Simply  because  we  have  had 
an  expanding  domestic  market,  adequate  to  absorb  the  commodities 
produced  by  our  improved  steam  and-  machinery,  and  also  those 
produced  by  the  capital  and  labor  which  improvements  in  steam  and 
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machinery  have  displaced.1  Thus,  profits  and  wages  have  been  main- 
tained, as  a  rule,  with  the  same  or  even  greater  improvement  in  the 
agencies  of  production,  in  the  presence  of  which  in  Great  Britain 
they  have  been  seriously  impaired.  Agricultural  products  form  a 
temporary  exception  to  this  general  rule  with  us.  Our  markets  have 
not  expanded  rapidly  enough  to  yet  overtake  the  increase  in  their 
volume,  in  some  particular  products,  as,  for  instance,  wheat  and  corn. 
Foreign  grain  markets  have  also  been  repeatedly  glutted  by  the 
increase  of  their  acreage  in  Europe,  and  by  supplies  of  breadstuff* 
drawn  from  Russia,  India  and  Australia,  as  well  as  our  own  country.7 
Consequently  they  have  bought  less  of  us,  and  although  during  the 
five  years  1 883-87,  we  bought  more  of  them,  profits,  or  in  other  words, 
prices  have  not  been  kept  up.  Free-trade  economists  say  to  the 
farmer,  "  Abandon  all  hope  of  the  necessary  expansion  of  the  home 
market,  which  takes  95  per  cent  of  all  grain  products  and  continually 
takes  a  greater  proportion,  and  rely  upon  the  glutted  markets  of  the 
world  which  continually  take  a  less  proportion  and  now  hardly  pay 
you  to  send  your  wheat  to  them,  and  by  removing  the  duties,  which 
have  created  to  a  great  extent  this  large  expansion  of  our  home  con- 
suming capacity  for  wheat  and  corn  among  our  manufacturing  classes, 
enter  into  a  struggle  with  the  peasants  of  Russia,  and  the  ryots  of 

1  In  iSSj,  the  countries  exporting  woolen  goods  were  as  follows : 

Austria.  Hungary $10,935,541 

Belgium I5i3*ii3*8 

France 71,703,919 

Germany 51,701,216 

England "3.048.557 

Total  markets  of  the  world $262,769,561 

Deduct  amount  purchased  by  the  United  States 45.000,000 

Amount  of  demand  in  other  markets $217,769,561 

But  the  American  home  market  is  worth  in  woolen  goods  annually,   300,000,000 

Value  of  open  market  of  the  world  for  woolen  goods,  per  year,  less 

than  our  home  market »  .  •  .  .    $82,000,000 

'The  liability  of  continual  glut  in  the  foreign  grain  market  may  be  estimated  from  the 
following  facts  :  'Europe  has  a  population  »f  atniut  350,000.000,  consuming  about  three  and 
one-half  bushels  of  wheat  per  head,  of  which  she  raises  on  her  own  soil  about  three  bushels 
per  head,  and  requires  only  about  one-half  a  bushel  from  other  continents.  Her  yearly 
requirement  is,  therefore,  •>(  wheat,  with  good  crops,  175,000,000  bushels.  Only  three 
pecks  per  capita  of  all  grains  above  what  Europe  raises,  with  good  crops,  arc  required  to 
supply  her  wants,  which  gives  of  other  grains  besides  wheat,  an  annual  market  from  o/her 
continents  for  87,000,000  bushels.  [Speech.  Burrows,  Cong.  Rec.,  1888,  p.  3452.) 

The  increase  in  Europe  of  average  production  of  wheat  in  five  years,  from  1875  to  1881 
inclusive,  was  50,000,000  bushels  over  the  average  of  ten  years  preceding.  In  1885,  the 
British  Indian  export  to  Europe  was  39.312.000  bushels,  against  13,800,000  bushels  in  1880, 
and  the  increase  tor  same  period  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  was  from  14,000,000  bushels 
to  19,000.000,  and  the  Argentine  Republic  increased  its  exports  from  5,000  bushels  to  4,000,- 
ooo,  and  Russian  exports  increased  from  36,000,000  bushels  in  iSSo  to  68,000.000  in  1884, 


i—  who  work  for  four  cents  per  day—  in  trying  to  tell 

wheat  and  com  in  the  already  overstocked  markets  of  Europe." 

dive  economists  say  to  the  farmer,  "Avoid  the  glut  of  foreign 

markets  in  wheat  and  corn  by  temporarily  raising  leas  of  them,  and 

giving  your  time  and  attention  to  other  (arm  crops  and  products,  of 

h  we  have  no  domestic  glut,  but  a  scarcity,  so  that  we  had  to 

import  over  $i  20,000,000  worth  of  them  in  1889  ;  such,  for  instance, 

as  potatoes,  flax  seed,  hemp,  hops,  barley,  etc.,  ct< 

Even  supposing  the  free-trade  assumption  to  be  true,  that  by 
taking  ofT  the  duties  on  manufactured  and  partly  manufactured  pro* 
ducts  of  our  own  country,  and  buying  these  of  European  nations  we 
should  be  able  to  sell  more  wheat  and  com  to  them,  which  is  by  no 
means  admitted,  what  follows  from  such  a  poll 

First,  that  free-trade  advocates  advise  the  farmer  to  exhaust  hit 
soil  by  continually  cropping  it  with  the  same  cereal  crops,  wheat  and 
corn,  instead  of  diversifying  his  crops  and  recuperating  his  soil  ;  wheat 
and  corn  being  the  only  important  crops  salable  in  foreign  markets. 
This  exhaustion  of  the  soil  is  a  permanent  national  loss,  as  well  as  an 


i  More  than  one-sixth  of  the  imports  of  1880  ca»e  dircx^y  in  competition  with  the  pco- 
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Grain,  hayi  hop.. 

SUM.  ' 

Tobacco 
Wools    . 


Total  .  .  $i»S*BM4S 

Suffmr,  spice*,  raw  silk,  dye*,  wines,  aad  numerou*  other  artkka  of  •friostanl 

ffrowth.  are  excluded  from  the  above.     [American  Bcooocaiat.  An*;,  i,  tSao.) 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  world',  agricultural  product*  have  overtake*)  the  dcM 

for  them  nmy  be  appreciated  by  reference  to  the  statistics  (made  by  the  London  Board 

Trade]  showing  the  world's  increase  la  the  production  of  wool :- 

WOOL  PRODUCTION  Ol  itLD. 

iSoo,  1870,  m  iSS> 
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immediate  one  to  the  farmer.  The  highest  diversification  of  farming 
industry  makes  our  farms  worth  an  average  of  $38.65  per  acre,  ami 
the  lowest  makes  them  worth  an  average  of  but  £5.18  per  acre.1 

Secondly,  that  free-trade  advises  the  farmer  to  continue  to  seek 
his  markets  for  these  surplus  wheat  and  corn  crops  in  the  glutted 
foreign  grain  markets  of  the  world,  where  the  expansion  of  the  m 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  expansion  of  the  supply  of  these  crops, 
from  the  rapidly  increasing  acreage  of  Europe,  Russia,  India,  Aus- 
tralia and  South  America,  now  being  cultivated  by  the  cheapest  of 
labor,  and  with  the  best  mechanical  adjuncts.  And  at  the  same  time 
free-trade  advises  the  farmer  to  intensify  and  make  permanent  the 
temporary  glut  of  his  products  in  our  home  market  by  reducing  the 
purchasing  power  of  our  consuming  classes  engaged  in  other  indus- 
tries, by  just  the  amount  of  the  goods  he  will  cease  to  purchase  of 
these  producing  classes,  after  the  removal  of  the  duty,  and  after  he 
commences  buying  goods  in  other  countries.*  Hence,  free-trade 
advises  the  farmer  to  provide  for  himself  only  glutted  markets  for  the 
future,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  means  cheap  prices  to  the 
farmer  for  his  surplus  products.  How  cheap,  history  is  fortunately 
able  to  show  us.  Thus,  history  of  the  variation  in  the  price  of  wheat  in 
proportion  to  its  supply  for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  shows  that  a 

»  Dcnslow,  Economic  Philosophy,  p.  259. 

1  How  the  establishment  of  one  industry  among  us  makes  a  home  market  for  other 
products  is  illustrated  by  the  following  example: 

The  alum  and  soda  works  of  the  United  States  have  been  built  up  by  protection.  Fifty 
thousand  people  are  dependent  on  them  for  support,  and  $10,000.01  . 
them,  comprising  about  twenty-five  firms  and  establishments.     They  consume  crutL 
rials  per  annum  as  follows:  Salt,  500,000  tons ;  sulphuric  acid,  513,000  tons;    lime  and  lime, 
stone,  700,000  tons ;  coal,  800,000  tons;  nitrate  of  soda,  17,000  tons:    alum  clay,  50,000  tons; 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  25,000  tons;  pyrites,  500,000  tons;  and  for  packing  for  shipment. 
2,610,000  barrels.    [Speeches,  Burrows,  Cong.  Rec.,  1888,  p.6u6,  and  Farquhar,  fbitf.,  5735.] 
These  industries,  therefore,  make  an  additional  market  for  the  fanners'  products,  not  only 
among  those  they  directly  employ,  but  also  among  salt  makers,  coal  miners,  limestone 
quarrymen.  etc.,  over  a  wide  extent  of  country. 

Another  illustration  is  the  manufacture  of  starch,  which  is  built  up  and  maintained  by 
protection.  The  starch  factories  of  the  country  consume  about  4,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes 
annually,  and  pay  25  to  30  cents  per  bushel  at  the  factory  for  potatoes  too  email  to  market 
for  food,' and  they  consume  about  one-half  of  the  potatoes  raised  in  this  country.  [Cong. 
Hec.,  iSSS,  speech,  Boutelle,  p.  6049;  Reed,  p.  0614.!  The  corn-starch  factories  consume 
13,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  employing  about  15,000  farmers  per  annum  to  raise  it.  The 
yearly  value  of  the  product  is  about  $15,000,000,  and  capital  invested  about  $10,000,000, 
employing  about  5,000  laborers  in  the  factories.  About  55,000  people  are  supported  by  the 
industry.  Tariff,  two  cents  per  pound,  which  reduced  the  price  as  follows:  1865,  foreign 
export  price, 98-10  cents  per  pound;  1875,  5  7-10  cents;  1885, 4  cents;  1887, 3  cents.  Ilcduc- 
*<  r6y  percent.  [Cony.  Rcc.,  iSSS,  speech,  Nutting,  p.  6569.] 

New  England  consumed,  in  1887,  550,000  tons  of  surplus  of  the  grain  crops  of  the 
country,  in  addition  to  what  was  grown  on  her  own  soil .  The  entire  foreign  export  during 
the  same  period  was  only  440,000  tons.  [McKinlcy,  speech,  iSSS,  Cong.  Rec.,  p.  4752.] 

Every  worker  at  manufacturing  in  this  country  consumes  over  $90  worth  of  our  farm 
produce  per  year,  while  in  England  each  worker  in  similar  industry  consumes  only  $4.42 
worth  of  our 'farm  produce  per  year.  [American  Economist,  June  6,1890.]  Each  wage 
earner  in  an  American  factory,  therefore,  creates  over  twenty  times  the  market  for  our  farm 
produce  that  he  would  if  in  a  foreign  factory. 


1    ••.»•-•'••....  H9 

v  of  one-tenth  in  the  ordinary  crop  rates  the  price  three- 

tenths  or  30  per  cent,  while  a  deficiency  of  two-tenths  in  the  crop 

raises  the  price  eight-tenths,  or  80  per  rent ;  and  the  converse  of 

ict  for  a  comparatively  small  surplus  in  the  average  supply 

i>  the  cause  of  a  very  great  drop  in  prices.1 

:  i  ist  rate  :  One-eighth  less  wheat  crop  in  Engjatyj  in  1795  and 

1 796  sold  for  $35,000,000,  in  each  year,  more  than  the  average  crop 

I  have  brought.     In  the  years  1799  an^  l8oo»  from  a  l»kc  IfnaN 

ngland  sold  their  wheat  crop  for  $55,000,- 

ooo  per  year  more  than  they  could  have  got  for  the  average  crop. 
<  Mir  ( otton  imp  for  the  year  1840  was  six  times  as  large  as  that  of 
1815,  and  \<-t  it  only  sold  for  a  trifle  more;  not  enough  to  pa 
the  added  cost  of  transportation  of  the  increased  quantity.  Seven  of 
our  leading  farm  crops  amounted  in  the  year  1880  to  710,678,007 
bushels  in  « lid  in  1 88 if  and  yet  they  sold  for  $127,688,- 

623  less  than  the  smaller  crop  of  1881,  just  because  they  glutted  the 
markets  at  home  and  abroad  that  much  more,  or,  in  other  words, 
approached  that  mm  h  nearer  to  glutting  it. 

Taking  into  account  the  (act  that  we  sell  less  than  six  per  cent  of 
our  total  grain  crops  to  foreign  markets,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
free-trade  tariff  advocate's  advice  to  the  farmer  to  look  to  the  ordinarily 
glutted  foreign  markets  and  the  glutted  domestic  market,  which  their 
system  would  provide,  for  the  sale  of  farm  crops,  must  only  result  in 
compelling  the  farmers  to  sell  their  entire  crop  of  wheat  and  corn  in 
these  glutted  markets  for  absolutely  less  money  than  they  could  get 
for  ninety-four  hundredths  of  the  crop  in  our  present  protected 
home  market,  if  they  stopped  raising  the  other  six  hundredths  of  the 
crop,  and  did  not  export  any  at  all.  How  then  would  they  be  able 
to  buy  more  goods? 

Thirdly,  the  free-trader  advises  the  farmer  to  take  off  the  duty  on 
wheat  and  corn,  as  well  as  other  duties  on  American  products,  thus 
throwing  open  our  home  market  to  the  surplus  products  of  India, 
Russia,  and  other  countries.  Within  the  past  ten  years  there  have 
been  periods  when  the  wheat  of  India  could  have  been  laid  down  at 
a  profit  in  the  New  York  market,'  just  as  the  potatoes  of  Scotland  and 
Northern  Europe,  and  the  potatoes  and  barley  of  Canada,  are  brought 


•  D«»!ow,  Eeooaafe  PMtoophy.  pp.  gft,  i  id. 
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into  our  markets  and  sold,  because  of  the  extreme  cheapness  of  the 
labor  which  produces  these  crops.  This  would,  of  course,  by  so 
much  the  more,  ensure  the  glutting  of  our  domestic  markets  in  which 
the  American  farmer  must  sell  his  products.  It  is  safe  to  say,  there- 
fore, that  under  the  economic  law  which  we  have  enunciated,  i.e., 
that  expansion  in  the  capacity  of  production  must  be  attended  by 
expansion  of  the  capacity  of  consumption  of  the  product,  to  keep  up 
profits  and  wages  to.  a  fair  standard,  the  American  farmer,  like  every 
other  industrial  producer,  must  look  to  the  expansion  of  the  Amer- 
ican home  market  for  his  future  earnings  and  profits,  and  that  he  is 
no  more  exempt  from  this  economic  law  than  those  who  conduct 
other  industries.  No  more  than  any  other  industrial  producer 
can  he  hope  to  find  any  permanent  relief  in  the  glutted  open  markets 
of  the  world,  where  capacity  of  production  has  overtaken  capacity  of 
consumption  and  keeps  ahead  of  it,  with  rare  exceptions.1 

The  relief  of  every  industry,  farming  included,  from  temporary 
low  prices  and  glut  of  the  home  market,  can  be  shown  to  be  con- 
stantly impending,  in  the  vast  expansion  of  our  capacity  of  consuming 
our  products,  which  is  constantly  going  on.  This  vast  expansion 
renders  it  only  a  question  of  months,  when  home  consumption  shall 
overtake  temporary  excess  of  home  production  in  certain  agricultural 
products,  thus  enabling  capital,  in  the  meantime,  to  sustain  the  profits 
and  wages  of  production  by  the  raising  of  other  products  until  the 
hour  of  relief  comes,  and  our  markets  are  cleared  of  the  glut  to  make 
way  for  a  fresh  supply.  This  home  market  keeps  production  of 
commodities  by  our  wholesale  agencies  constant  and,  therefore, 
economical,  as  well  as  remunerative  in  profits  and  wages. 

On  the  contrary,  in  countries  having  at  command  the  open 
markets  of  the  world,  like  Great  Britain,  the  over-production  and  glut 
of  those  markets  has  become  chronic  and  permanent,  having  lasted, 
with  trifling  interruptions,  for  about  fifteen  years.  Capital  has, 
therefore,  become  powerless  in  such  countries  to  sustain  constant 
production  by  the  wholesale  agencies  at  its  command,  and  that  pro- 
duction is  therefore  intermittent  and  uncertain  in  its  spasms  of 

1  The  Final  Rep.  Royal  Commission  says  [par.  25] :  "  In  some  countries,  notably  in 
France  and  Italy,  British  trade  does  not  appear  to  have  diminished  in  any  undue  proper- 
tinn,  hut  in  many  others  foreign  competition  has  made  lar^e  inroads  on  the  business  of 
Knplish  firms,  and  to  quote  Mr.  Baring's  words  in  his  report  upon  the  trade  of  Portugal. 

*  Although  we  have  not  been  ousted  from  the  market we  have  rivals,  native  and 

forrign,  who  compete  successfully  with  us  in  branches  of  trade  in  which  we  formerly  held 
A  monopoly.'  ** 
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activiu      It  is  consequently  wasteful,  as  well  as  unremunerativc  in 
.•i  and  wages,  ists  more  per  pound  or  yard  of  the  pro- 

turned  out  with  a  given  capital,  and  given  amount  of  labor. 
•  '-suits  from  the  great  economic  law,  • 

Prodmttion  of  leading  tommoditits  by  modem  improved  agencies, 
must  not  only  be  at  wholesale,  but  continuous,  to  attain  tke  maximum 
oftconon: 

•  ••si  m  the  report  of  the  British  Royal  Commission 

on  the  Depression  of  Trade  and  Industry/  that  the  intermittent  pro- 

m  of  leading  Brit  Mi  industries,  for  ten  years,  had  been  wasteful 

and  costly,  thus  verifying  this  law  by  the  experience  of  the  British 

under  this  law  that  we  are  enabled  to  manufacture  cotton 
goods,  paying  twice  the  wages  and  getting  three  tiroes  the  return 
upon  our  capital  that  the  British  do,  on  the  average,  and  still  export 
a  surplus  of  cotton  goods  to  the  open  markets  of  the  world,  those  of 
England  included,  and  sell  this  surplus  as  cheaply  as  the  British  can 
sell  their  competing  qualities  of  goods.9  It  is  under  this  law  that  we 
do  the  same  with  machinery,  and  iron  and  steel  goods,  and  various 
other  products  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

not  these  truths  teach  us  that  the  true  avenue  to  ultimately 
reach  the  open  markets  of  the  world,  when  we  have  a  surplus,  is 
through  our  possession  of  our  home  market?  How  does  the  tariff 
on  wheat  prevent  its  being  shipped  and  marketed  in  the  open  markets 
of  the  world  ?  Do  they  not  show  us  that  the  solution  of  the  riddle  of 
good  wages  and  fair  profits,  accompanying  cheap  production  of  a 
product,  lies  in  the  holding  last  to  the  home  market,  by  which  con- 
tinuous operation  of  steam  and  machinery  is  ensured  in  producing  it, 
without  which  we  cannot  have  these  results,  at  one  and  the  same  time  ? 
Do  not  these  truths  and  this  experience  teach  us  that  we  can  thus 
produce  a  surplus  of  our  manufactured  products  cheaply,  when  the 
time  comes  to  throw  them  into  the  open  markets  of  the  world  in  com- 
ton  with  other  nations,  without  descending  to  their  present  level  of 

»Mln.Rq»..p«r.f7.r 
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pauper  wages  and  meagre  returns  of  capital  ?  It  would  seem  so.1 
Do  not  these  truths  teach  us  also,  why  the  American  laborer  turns  out 
more  yards  or  pounds  of  product  to  the  wages  paid  ?  Is  it  not  to  be 
largely  traced  to  the  continuous  operation  of  the  steam  and  machinery 
he  directs,  and  of  the  capital  invested  at  wholesale,  as  compared  with 
either  the  retail  investments,  or  intermittent  operation,  or  both,  in 
like  establishments  of  foreign  countries,  caused  by  their  irregular  and 
glutted  markets?  It  will  be  found  so  in  every  instance  when  all  the 
facts  are  known,  and  we  can  therefore  attribute  to  the  protective 
system,  and  the  constant  and  sure  domestic  market  it  gives  to  us, 

'The  British  Royal  C'ommi-  ;hrr  countries  to  pro. 

duce  their  surplus  and  sell  it  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world  <:iieaper  than  itt.m  ! 
under  free  trade.     [Report,  par.  67.]    The  branch  of  manufacture   in  which    we  made  the 
greatest  gain  in  exports,  in  1889,  was  that  in  which  we  had  the  most  perfect  protection,  /.  <•., 

fen  mt  -t«-i. 

The  London  Iron  and  Steel  Journal,  Julys,  '890*  states  "  that  the  United  States  arc 
not  likely  to  increase  their  purchases  of  us,  but,  rather,  the  reverse;  and  that  tlu-ir  home 
resources  of  raw  material  have  been  wonderfully  developed  during  the  last  few  years,  so 
much  so  that  we  now  find  their  manufacturers  exporting  largely  •  Mexico,  and 

Central  America,  besides  trelini;  their  w.iy  t  >  South  America." 

We  exported,  in  1889,  $138,1675,507  of  the  products  of  our  manufacturers,  or  nearly  two 
per  cent  of  their  total  output,  while  we  exported  less  than  six  per  cent  of  our  total  product 
of  breadstuff*.  [American  Kcminmist,  June  6,  1890.]  The  following  table  shows  the  re  I  a. 
live  gain  in  the  different  classes  of  exports : — 

VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  MERCHANDISE. 

1860.  1889.    Per  ct.  increase. 

Products  of  agriculture $256,560,972        $532,141,490        107.5 

Products  of  manufactures 45.658,873          '3^,675,507        203.7 

Products  of  mining,  forestry,  and  fisheries,      14,022,587  59,465,612        325.5 

Total  value  exported $316,242,423        $730,282,609        130.9 

[Ibid.,  June  20,  1890.] 

The  following  table  shows  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  exports  of  the  above  classes  ol 
products  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population  :— 

VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  PER  INHABITANT. 

1860.  1889. 

Products  of  agriculture $8.16  $8.31 

Manufactured  products 1.45  2.16 

Products  of  mining,  forestry,  and  fisheries .45  .93 

Total  exports $10.06        $11.40 

Consul  Roberts  reports,  September,  1889,  from  Hamilton,  Canada,  to  our  State  Depart 
mcnt,  a  list  of  150  articles  which  we  sell  in  Canada,  in  competition  with  Great  Britain. 
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Among  the  principal  of  these  imports  were:  Manufactures  of  brass,  buttons,  carriages, 
clocks,  coal,  cotton  goods,  fancy  goods,  musical  instruments,  paper  and  manufactures  of 
'  i  cases,  glass  ware,  manufactures  of  gutta-percha,  hats,  caps  and 
rture*  of  iron  (such  as  tools,  hard  ntural  implc -im  tits, 
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paper,  watches  and  watch  < 

bonnets,  iron  and  manufactures  < 

hollow  ware,  and  machinist's  tools,  enameled  ware,  etc.),  silks  and  manufactures  of  silk. 

Minister  Ryan  reports  from  Mexico  (same  Consular  Reports)  that  we  sell  to  Mexico, 
among  our  leading  exports,  as  follows :  Cotton  goods,  iron  and  steel,  paper,  cardboard,  etc., 
carriage  wares,  glass  and  china  ware,  silks,  railroad  engines,  calicoes,  steel  rails,  drugs 
and  chemicals,  machinery  and  tools,  wools,  arms  and  munitions,  linens,  mixed  silk  goods, 
agricultural  machinery,  sewing  machines,  and  manufactures  of  iron. 

Consul  Connely,  of  New  Zealand,  reports  (same  Consular  Reports)  that  we  sell  that 
British  colony  the  following  manufactures,  among  others:  Agricultural  machinery  and 
implements,  hoots,  china  ware,  steam  engines  and  locomotives,  glass  ware,  spades,  shovels, 
forks,  musical  instruments,  leather,  paper  and  manufactures  of  paper,  firearms,  bicycles, 
drugs,  furniture,  hardware,  axes  and  hatchets,  iron  manufactures  (nuts,  bolts,  wire  nails, 
etc.),  watches,  steel  and  steel  tools. 

These  reports  show  that  the  protective  system  does  not  make  these  classes  of  goods 
dearer  or  prevent  our  exporting  them. 
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these  economic  phenomena,  which  the  free-trade  tariff  advocate 

•  finally  at  >  an  assumed  smartness  of  American  working- 

to  amaitnesa  of  the  foreign  workingman,  recently  landed 
on  our  shores,  aa  compared  with  what  work  he  turned  out  just  before 
t  theoldcoun 

question  of  markets  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  study 
of  economic  systems.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  question  of 
wages,  profits,  and  economy  of  production.  Formerly  men  coo- 
tended  which  should  undersell  the  other  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
that  had  an  unlimited  capacity,  apparently,  to  take  cheap  goods. 
Tod.i  -  contend  which  shall  first  get  its  goods  into  the  open 

markets  of  the  world  and  to  the  consumer  at  any  profit,  or  none  at  all, 
well  knowing  that  the  glut  of  those  markets  will  render  it  im- 
possible to  dispose  of  the  permanent  unsold  surplus  of  the  goods 
produced,  and  that  the  producer,  whose  goods  form  pan  of  that 
surplus  left  ov.  tun. I  the  s.u  nfx  e  of  capital  as  well  as  interest 

and  profits.  In  •  .tiu-r  words,  consumption  of  products  by  mankind 
is  limited,  while  pn>  ictically  unlimited  by  modern 

agencies,9  and  the  limit  of  consumption  has  been  some  time  since 
overtaken  and  passed  by  production  in  the  world's  markets  at  large. 
Hence,  he  who  goes  into  those  markets  as  his  reliance  must  expect 
to  see  his  wages  and  profits  cut  down,  as  modern  agencies  of  produc- 
tion continue  to  be  improved. 

ction  saves  the  American  nation  from  this  experience,  while 
free-trade  has  exposed  the  British  nation  to  it  for  the  past  fifteen 
years.  The  reason  is  that  the  one  had  and  relied  chiefly  on  its  own 
domestic  market,  and  the  other  had  and  relied  upon  the  open 
markets  of  the  world,1  and  allowed  its  domestic  market  to  be  divided 
between  it  and  other  nations. 


i      i  . 
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to  incUMtn  the  view  that  the  Knfliah  workman    .    . 


of  both,  appear  to  iKiiMtnito  view  that  UMEnflifth  workman    .    .   .    u  lo  b«  preferred.' 

•  AUUatoo.  Proffrau  of  the  Nation,  p.  6. 

•  Where  N< 


r«  New  Eniland  find*  her  chief  marteta  far  her  prod«ct»  la  ahow. 
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la  New  EO«UIK) 

In  Stain  o^aide  of  New  Roclaod  V4  peroML 

In  New  EofUml  at»d  other  li^r,  ..<«.««  per  cnrt. 

Chieily  in  the  whole  fnltod  State*  aad  Ibrviff*  «mntrir«  .  .  .  .  frx*  per  cea*. 

Chiefly  in  foreifv  covatrie* .- ;  per . 
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otttaideof  her  terriiorT.and  that,  in  eompariaom,  fareifm  awrMa  ar*«f 
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importance  of  our  home  market,  as  compared  with  any 
foreign  market  we  r.m  rv.u  h.  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  we  con- 
stitute less  than  one-twentieth  of  the  world's  inhabitants,  we  consume 
the  following  proportion  of  the  commodities  produced  by  the  world  . 
Of  sugar,  twenty-eight  per  cent ;  of  coffee,  thirty  per  cent ;  of  iron, 
nearly  thirty-three  per  cent;  of  steel,  about  thirty-three  per  cent;  of 
copper,  about  thirty  per  cent ;  of  lead,  over  thirty-three  per  cent ;  of 
cotton,  over  twenty-five  per  cent ;  of  wool,  about  thirty-three  per  <vm  ; 
of  india  rubber,  about  thirty-three  per  cent ;  of  tin,  over  fifty  per  cent ; 
and  of  coal,  nearly  forty  per  cent. l 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  leading  advocates  of  the  free-trade 
tariff  system  in  this  country  have,  by  iteration  and  reiteration, 
dinned  it  into  the  minds  of  many  that  our  domestic  market  is  limited 
and  glutted  with  our  over-production,  while  the  open  markets  of  the 
world  are  boundless  and  unsupplied.  They  have  pointed  to  the 
millions  of  unclothed  savages  of  Africa,  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  whom 
has  exchangeable  property  enough  to  buy  even  the  collar  of  a  cotton 
shirt,  and  said,  "  Behold  the  millions  waiting  for  the  product  of  our 
factories  and  furnaces  ;  behold  the  wast  world's  markets  open  to  you." 

Common-sense  says  that  he  who  has  the  goods  of  civilization  to 
sell  is  not  looking  for  the  man  who  is  naked  and  has  substantially 
nothing  to  buy  the  goods  with,  but  for  him  who  has  the  wherewith  to 
buy  abundantly. 

How  much  credit  their  statements  are  entitled  to,  that  American 
manufactured  products  have  glutted  American  markets,  can  be  esti- 
mated by  comparing  those  statements  with  a  few  statistics.  In  1882 
the  chief  of  these  free-trade  tariff  prophets  and  statisticians,  Mr.  Wells, 
stated  that  we  were  then  producing  an  excess  of  iron  and  steel  above 
our  wants.  In  an  article  in  the  Princeton  Review  for  May,  1883,  he 
said  that,  now  that  our  manufactures  are  so  numerous,  "  if  they  are 
to  be  kept  in  full  operation  they  must  produce  more  than  the  country 

•mall  moment.     This  shows  the  folly  of  attempting  tariff  legislation  in  favor  of  any  special 
indust-  .inland,  -.iiul  against  the  s.imr  industry  in  other  parts  of  the  nation,  for  if 

there-t  n  should  retaliate.  \c-\v  England  would  lo»e  her   profitable   market   for 

the  larger  part  of  i  products. 

I1   Rtef  the  team  iaMMthi  i  .ipnlvinir  them  to  the  $674,634,000  of  annual 

manufactured  product*  of  Massachusetts  (Rep.  Bureau  of  |..(!>or.  1889,  p.  \i\\,  we  find  that 
the  locnl  market  and  f.  together,  require  less  than  f  aii.ooo.OOO  of  these 

products,  and  the*e  arc  the  markets  tariff  advocate*  tell  us  all  our  future 

prosperity  depends  upon.     On  the  other  hand,  the  yre.it   national  home  market  t:tk< 
£•63,000,600  per  annum  of  these  products,  and  this   is   the-  market  which  protective  tarin" 
advocates  insist  shall  be  preserved  and  extended  by  conceding  to  other  sections  of  the 
country  adequate  protection  for  their  industries.     Which  do  the  figures  show  to  be  right? 

1  American  Economist,  Sept.  12,  1890. 
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fan  poitibly  t**s*mf"  and  that  "a  high  tariff  under  present  condi- 
tions, Ihtt  \  '  ify  muans  low  wa^ 

In  another  ar  the  same  Review,  in  July,  1883,  he  stated 

tli.it  our  "  woolen  machinery  ami  the  production  of  woolens  in  the 
I  nited  States  is  very  far  in  excess  of  any  existing  market  req 

V  and  he  calls  our  home  nurkn  "  comparatively  limited  and 
its  demands  for  the  products  we  produced. 

He  further  says  that  "  a  continuation  of  our  present  [1883]  high- 
tariti  M\  means,  therefore,  low  wages  and  the  degrada- 

tion and  impoverishment  of  the  masses,"  and  that  "  the  results  in 
question  have  in  a  large  degree  already  come,  and  in  the  absence  of 
[tariff]  reform  Page  after  page  of  this  dismal 

hesy  and  lurid  statement  regarding  our  industries  was  poured 
out  by  Mr.  Wells  and  others  of  the  same  economic  school,  seven 
years  ago  or  more.  How  does  time  test  their  wisdom  ?  Does  the 
record  of  the  last  seven  years  show  the  free- trade  prognostications 
fulfilled  ?  Take  iron  and  steel,  for  example. 

In  1883,  the  year  of  Mr.  Wells'  prophesy,  when  he  was  so  sore 
that  its  glut  in  our  home  market  had  come  to  stay,  we  produced 
5,140,972  tons  of  pig  iron,  while  in  1889  we  produced  and  consumed 
8,516,079  tons.  In  1883  we  produced  1,874,359  tons  of  steel  of  all 
in  1889  we  produced  and  consumed  3,792,020  tons.* 
Here  we  pause  to  ask  Mr.  \\  eQt,  "  Where,  then,  <  >  tree  tr.ule  prophet 
and  seer,  is  thy  glut  of  the  home  market  ?  "  Why,  in  that  very  year, 
1883,  our  consumption  was  so  far  in  advance  of  our  production  that 
we  had  to  import  433,602  tons  of  pig  iron  and  1 18,062  tons  of  iron 
and  steel  rails  to  make  up  the  deficit,  and  we  have  never  imported 
less  than  150,000  tons  of  iron  and  4,000  tons  of  rails  in  any  year 
since.9  In  each  of  the  years  1887,  1888  and  1889,  we  consumed 
some  thousands  of  tons  mor  could  produce.3  How  about  the 

low  wages  that  so  distressed  Mr  Wells  in  1883,  and  which  he  said 

e  come  to  stay  "?     Wi  ling  to  his  free-trade  co-laborer, 

Mr.  Atkinson,  they  advanced  in  all  classes  of  employment  steadily 
from  1880  to  1885,*  and  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades  they  advanced 
twenty  per  cent  in  1889.* 


«  Rep.  Am.  Iron  and  Steel  At»nda<fcM.  iSS*  pp.  60-5.     [T«w,  *n»  ft*.) 

•  Rep.  American  Iron  and  Steel  Aaftodatfaa.  iSSo,  p.  66. 

•  /»**..  pp.  15.  16* 

•Goof.  Rec..  July  it.  iSSS. Tabte.  r 

•  Rep.  American  Iron  and  Steel  AModattOB,  iSSo.  p.  it, 
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Turn  to  the  free-trade  tariff  country,  ('.real  Britain,  and  rm 
the  glut  of  her  markets,  the  boasted  open  markets  of  the  world,  by 
lu T  iron  and  steel  rail  product.  In  1883  she  produced  8,529,300 
tons  of  pig  iron,  and  in  1889,  8,245,336  tons,  or  283,964  tons  less, 
and  in  no  year  did  she  reach  the  product  of  1883  after  that  date.1 
In  1883  she  produced  1,097,174  tons  of  rails,  and  in  1889  only 
943,048  tons,  and  in  no  year  between  did  she  reach  the  product  of 
1883.*  This  shows  which  markets  were  glutted.  It  was  not  the 
great  American  home  market,  but  the  open  markets  of  the  world,  for 
the  production  of  iron  and  steel  is  everywhere  recognized  as  the 
barometer  which  indicates  the  course  of  general  tni 

The  same  will  be  found  true  of  the  woolen  and  every  other  lead- 

\merican  industry  as  of  iron.    Thus  wages  in  the  woolen  goods 

trade  advanced  from  1886  to  1889    (and  this  is  a  fair  measure  for 

the  whole  country)  in  Massachusetts,  taking  the  average  of  all  wages 

paid,  equally  with  those  of  other  branches  of  industry. 

So  much  for  the  accuracy  of  free-trade  tariff  advocates  on  the 
question  of  a  permanent  glut  in  our  market,  and  the  absence  of  one 
in  the  open  markets  of  the  world.  Statistics  show  them  to  be  but 
"  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,"  and  totally  unreliable.  So  much  for 
their  dismal  prophesies  in  relation  to  wages  and  the  "  degradation 
and  impoverishment  of  the  masses."  It  is  the  masses  in  free-trade 


p.  Am.  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  1889,  p.  93. 
»  /bid.,  p.  70. 

*  We  imported  in  the  last  year  (1889)  manufactured  goods  as  follows,  which  is  very 
well  for  a  market  glutted  with  our  own  manufactures,  as  free-trade  advocates  allege  :— 
Manufactures  of: 


Iron  and  steel  ...........................  43>57o.i3J 

Other  metals  ...........................  3,621,950 

Cotton  ..............................  27,105,509 

Flax,  jute,  and  hemp  .......................  25.955,223 

Silk  ................................  34-956.733 

Leather  and  leather  goods  ....................  11,302,906 

Glass  ...............................  7-750,577 

Earthen  and  stone  ware,  etc  ...................  6,473,357 

Paper  and  paper  goods  ......................  22,506,849 

Lumber     .............................  9,768,644 

Itubber  ..............................  338,111 

Clocks  and  watches  ........................  2,075,860 

cy  articles    ....   ......................  6,659,066 

Gunpowder  and  explosives  ....................  356,064 

:*,  braids,  etc  .........................  4,247.000 

Stone  and  marble  .........................  1,005.484 

Oils     ...............................  «,366,3M 

Paints    ..............................  1,280,712 

Buttons  ..............................  -7->v<.356 

Chemicals    ............................  13,186,390 

Total  imported  manufactures  ...................  $15^  .777,5*4 


tariff  England  that  are  degraded  and  impoverished,  not  in  protected 
America.  It  is  they  who  suffer  from  glutted  markets,  not  we.  No- 
bod)  .  prophets,  who  advocate  free-trade  tarings  like 

Mr  \\  <  11*,  longs  to  exchange  our  industrial  condition  for  theirs,  and 
our  ample  protected  markets  for  their  insufficient  open  ones.  May  a 

!'[•  >\  !•  iriii  <•   -  A\  <•   Q|   1:    .:n       .<  :<     >   >..    :.i    . 
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only  ordinary  anppl lea  of  raw  material  ol  all  kinda.    There  U  nothing  like  a  •arplttt.  and 
what  ia  batter.  UJeVe  are  no  indication*  that  a  wplna  will  ha  created.    .    .    .    IntheLua 
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Pn«c«  in  1880,  we  exported  in  1889^117  Si^co  pmmd..  mod  Uierm/M  of  tlWM  export. 
fell  from  $MOCM»O  to  l^aoo.  We  arc  thus  deprived  of  our  Careicn  market  for  •OMM&rr. 
able  i«rt  of  oorwrn  crop  for  pork  I*  maift  by  com.  Alao  in  Grart  Britaia.  certaia  wxa* 

tarn  thtooomtryw  a.  IoTunS^Kir%il  »  by  UaiE»w(tt»  Uall'  aJd'lLaa.r  of**la«KS! 
Tbe*e  probibiUoM  and  regulation*  cM  «•  abaolotoly  ol  from  marketing  a  lam  pwtioB  of 
o«r  affrlcaltaral  product.,  yet  UM  frre4nde  tariff  advocal*  say*  to  the  AmeHoui  farmar. 
••  Plan  your  reliance  upon  UMM  very  foreign  marl»U  Uiut  eloWd  to  yoo.  and  abandon  all 


ld«  of  pWatiat  tiw  rrowth  of  a  bornVmaet  for  the  product*  lhw  r«d  o«( 
cotmtrie«.**  Even  Adam  Smith,  UM  yrmnd  father  of  free-trade,  had  more  jialiliil 
bo*om  than  thi«,  for  he  advocated  a  protective  tariff  in 
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CHAPTER  X. 
LABOR  AND  PROTECTION. 


M  Intelligent  and  well-paid  industry  is  the  hope  of  the  Nation." 

THUS  far  the  scope  and  bearing  of  the  protective  tariff  system  lias 
been  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  its  money  value  to  the  nation. 
We  have  shown  that  there  arc  but  two  economic  systems  known  ;uid 
practised  in  human  international  relations,  the  five  -trade-  tariff  system 
and  the  protective  tariff  system  ;  that  the  former  levies  the  bulk 
taxation  upon  the  working  classes,  and  but  a  small  portion  upon  capital, 
while  the  latter  has  largely  freed  the  necessities  of  the  working  classes 
from  tariff  taxes,  and  levies  them  upon  luxuries  and  semi-luxuries, 
voluntarily  demanded  by  taste  or  wealth  ;  that  the  free-trade  tariff 
system,  under  existing  commercial  conditions,  compels  men,  for  the 
support  of  their  industry,  to  rely  upon  only  glutted  home  and  foreign 
markets,  in  which  production  has  overtaken  and  keeps  in  advance  of 
consumption,  thus  ensuring,  under  known  economic  laws,  diminished 
wages  and  the  smallest  measure  of  profits,  or  none  at  all ;  that  the 
protective  tariff  system  reserves  to  home  competition  a  donv 
market,  which  expands  in  advance  of  domestic  production  and  thus 
ensures,  under  the  same  economic  laws,  increased  national  wages  and 
fair  profits  to  industry ;  that  the  free-trade  tariff  system  diverts  com- 
merce into  a  few  transmarine  channels  controlled  by  its  known  and 
long-established  system  of  trusts,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  flag  and 
:  that  the  protective  tariff  system,  as  a  rule,  opens  by  home  com- 
petition a  multitude  of  productive  sources  of  supply  for  necessary 
commodities,  and  a  multitude  of  domestic  commercial  avenues  of 
access  to  each  of  them,  and  operates  to  bring  all  commerce,  necessary 
to  us,  under  our  flag  and  laws,  thus  enabling  us  to  control  and  suppress 
trusts ;  and  finally,  that  facts  and  statistics  militating  against  these 
conclusions,  are  drawn  from  economic  conditions  of  a  transitory  char- 
acter, which  ceased  to  exist  at  least  fifteen  years  ago,  and  have  no 
conclusive  bearing  upon  the  conditions  of  the  world's  commerce, 
industries,  and  markets  at  the  present  time. 

These  elements  of  the  economic  discussion,  it  will  be  observed, 
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arc  exclusively  pnciicaJ  and  iuui»ucal.  They  relate  to  tarifts  in  their 
monetary  aspect,  and  not  in  their  moral  aspect.  They  treat  the  whole 
subject  as  if  it  were  merely  one  of  how  to  secure  the 
of  wealth  to  the  nation,  and  the  greatest  opportunity  of 
wealth  to  the  individual,  l  .>•  opening  avenues  to  it  suited  to  hit  varied 
and  various  powers  and  acquirements.  Not  but  that  there  is  a  moral 
aspect  to  the  tariff  question.  Not  but  that  it  does  involve  abstract 
questions  of  right  and  wrong  to  the  citiien.  But  these  do  not  con- 
we  approach  the  subject  from  the  direction  of  capital 
or  wealth.  The  privilege  of  spending  our  money  as  we  please  is  not 
an  inalienable  legal  or  moral  right.  The  privilege  of  exchanging  it 
for  what,  and  when,  and  with  whom  we  please,  is  n-  •  same 

plane  with  those  inalienable  legal  .and  moral  rights  which  are  the 
heritage  of  every  <  his  person,  whether  he  have 

much  money  or  little,  or  even  no  money  at  all.  The  one  never 
should  be  confounded  with  the  other,  for  to  do  so  is  to  say  that  the 

leges  of  wealth  are  morally  equal  to  the  rights  of  the  citizen ; 

money  is  as  good  as  the  man. 

To  illustrate :  I  may  not  exchange  my  money  for  infected  cloth- 
ing when,  how,  and  where  I  please,  and  the  nation  may  provide  by 
law  that  no  clothing  shall  be  imported  from  a  given  country  at  all,  in 
order  to  avoid  all  liability  of  it  being  done.  If  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  re  I  may  be  prohibited  by  law  from  trading  with  some 

particular  nation,  as  in  thr  case  of  the  Embargo  Act  of  1808,  which 
was  sustained  by  out  highest  judicial  authority.  I  may  not  exchange 
my  wealth  for  nitro-glycerine  when,  how,  and  where  I  please,  because 
the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  small  pan  of  the  nation  in  which  I  live 
forbids  it.  I  may  not  even  engage  in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
so  harmless  an  article  as  oleomargarine,  except  under  special  regula- 
tions and  on  payment  of  a  special  tax.  The  time  was  when  a  man 
could  not  buy  or  sell  a  bale  of  cotton,  unless  certain  regulations  had 
been  complied  with  and  a  certain  tax  paid  on  it.  The  same  was 
true  of  every  box  of  matches,  and  of  every  bottle  of  patent  medicine. 

true  of  ardent  spirits.     It  is  true  of  harmless  adulterations  of 
articles  of  fcx*  true  of  dealing  with  other  nations  at  war  with 

our  «  I  may  not  engage  in  the  business  of  a  pawn-broker  and 

exchange  my  property  for  what  I  please,  but  can  only  exchange 
the  rate  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

Again,  I  may  not  invest  my  wealth  in  a  factory  and  purchase  the 
labor  of  women  and  children  for  more  than  so  many  hours  per  day. 
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Nor  may  I  bargain  with  those  who  labor  for  me  to  pay  them  wages 
only  monthly,  or  semi-annually,  in  such  factory,  in  some  states.  Nor 
may  I  operate  the  factory  at  all,  without  suitable  fire-escapes  con- 
structed and  placed  as  required  by  law.  Nor  can  I  collect  what  is 
owing  me  by  another  out  of  his  wages,  or  property,  which  is  reserved 
to  him  up  to  a  certain  amount.  Nor  can  I  buy  and  sell  obscene 
literature,  or  send  it  through  the  mails. 

In  short,  these  and  numbers  of  other  instances  which  might  be 
cited,  show  that  mere  wealth  has  no  special  privileges  or  immunities 
in  production,  barter,  or  exchange,  and  especially  that  as  against  the 
rights,  safety,  and  health  or  comfort  of  the  citizen,  or  even  of  a 
particular  class  of  citizens,  it  occupies  a  strictly  subordinate  place 
in  human  economy,  and  is  subject  to  such  regulations  and  taxes  as 
the  common,  or  even  the  local  good  shall  seem  to  require. 

The  unrestrained  use  of  wealth  in  commerce  and  industry  is,  in 
short,  a  privilege  and  not  a  right.  So  much  for  wealth  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  citizen.  How  much  less,  then,  is  wealth  sacred  from  inter- 
ference or  taxation  when  in  the  shape  of  exchangeable  commodities  in 
the  possession  of  a  foreigner?  How  much  greater  immunity  can  it 
claim  because  it  has  been  subject  to  transportation  in  this  shape  to 
our  shores  in  a  vessel,  instead  of  to  our  seaports  from  our  manufac- 
tories over  our  own  railroads? 

But  the  free-trade  tariff  advocate  bases  his  claims  upon  a  right  to 
special  immunity  of  his  wealth  from  legal  taxation,  or  interference, 
when  so  employed.  Prof.  Sumner  thus  stales  the  claim  : l 

"  What  we  have  to  demand,  and  what  the  majority  of  our  fellow- 
citizens — so  far  as  their  will  has  yet  been  constitutionally  expressed 
—deny  us,  is  the  privilege  of  using  our  property  as  we  like,  that  is, 
of  exchanging  it  when,  and  where,  and  with  whomsoever  we  will. 
When  we  demand  this  privilege,  which  belongs  to  us  on  the  simplest 
principles  of  right,  reason  and  common  sense,  we  are  met  by  a  specu- 
lative theory  based  on  artificial  assumptions,  put  forward  sometimes 
on  bare  considerations  of  selfish  interest,  and  sometimes  with  no 
little  parade  of  abstract  philosophizing." ' 

»  Protection  in  the  United  States,  p.  1 1 . 

*  Let  us  see  how  cheaply  Prof.  Sumner  could  purchase  his  labor  under  this  theory  : 

In  China  the  current  wage*  of  an  able-bodied  young  man,  with  board,  are  $12  per 
annum,  f  U.  S.  Consular  Rep.,  Sept.,  1887,  p.  489.] 

In  Japan  male  hands  arc  paid  from  $S.Oo  to  $12.95  per  annum,  with  food  and  lodging; 
females,  $6  per  annum.  [U.  S.  Omsul.ir  K<-p  .  I>cc.,  1884,  p.  732.) 

In  British  India  the  British  Indian  Famine  Ilcport  jrives  the  wages  of  different  districts 
as  follows  :  In  Delhi,  males,  6  cents  per  day.  females  i£  cents,  children  i  cent  In  Kurnal 
the  highest  permanent  wages  is  50 cents  per  month.  In  H»r;it,  men  employed  by  the  year 
get  So  to  too  pounds  of  grain  per  month  to  live  on,  and  from  44}  cents  to  $1.98  per  annum. 
In  Bombay  and  Madras,  laborers  are  paid 6 to  ta  cents  per  day;  employed  by  the  year, 
without  fond,  50 cents  per  month;  with  food,  32}  cents  per  month. 
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That  this  demand  of  the  free-trade  tariff  economist  for  the 
unrestricted  privilege  of  exchanging  his  property  "  s*ts»,  whtrt,  «W 
with  whomsoever  h<  will?  and  "  at  wt  [he]  A*t."  applies  at  wen  to 
an  exchange  of  it  for  labor,  unrestrained  by  bw,  is  also  mattHest  from 
this  statement  of  Prof.  Bonamy  Price,  the  leader  of  that  school  in 
England  until  his  death  : ' 

44  Shorter  hours  of  labor  do  not  and  cannot  compensate  to  a 
nation  for  increased  cost  of  production,  or  diminished  output  They 
tax  the  community  with  dearer  good*  in  order  to  confer  if 
advantages  on  the  workingman.  They  PROTECT  him,  and  that  is  a 
direct  repudiation  of  free-trade.  The  country  is  sentenced  to  dearer 
and  fewer  go, 

Take  notice,  workingmen  of  America.  This  proclamation  of  the 
ultimate  logical  end  and  outcome  of  the  doctrine  of  free-trade  is  not 
made  by  an  obscure  individual,  unqualified  to  speak  with  authority. 
It  is  made  by  a  great  and  learned  professor  of  one  of  England's 
leading  I  s  who  has  studied  the  subject  all  his  life  and  who 

was  placed  upon  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Trade 
by  the  British  government  because  of  his  recognized  leadership  on 
that  subject. 

Professor  Price  made  this  declaration  officially  as  a  member  of 
the  British  Royal  Commission,  after  listening  to  all  the  voluminous 
testimony  brought  before  it,  touching  the  absolute  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting the  labor  of  woman  and  children,  and  even  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  male  workers  in  England  from  the  grasping  tyranny  of  British 
capital.  As  against  cheap  goods,  shorter  hours  of  labor  to  the  work- 
ingman  or  any  other  special  advantages  are  but  as  dust  in  the 
balance  in  the  science  of  free  trade. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Professor  Price  stated  the  logical  position 
of  the  free-trade  tariff  system,  and  that  if  that  system  be  lived  up  to, 
he  is  right.  The  fact  that  British  statesmen  have  been  occasionally 
unable  to  live  up  to  it  in  making  laws  for  factory  regulation,  only 
demonstrates  that  the  inhumanity  of  this  system,  which  thus  logically 
exalts  the  privileges  of  wealth  above  the  rights  of  labor,  has  been  too 
much  for  them  to  follow.  The  (act  that  British  workingmen  have  by 
combination  forced  shorter  hours  of  labor  in  some  trades,  only  shows 
that  they  have  fought  free-trade  and  conquered,  not  that  it  is  changed, 
•ntrast  with  the  maxims  of  this  system  we  will  put  the  doc- 
trines  of  the  protective  tariff  system  on  labor,  via. : 


»  Final  Rrp.  Rojrml  Ctam»U«k».  p.  4*- 
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One  chiff  function  of  wealth  in  the  nation  is  to  furnish  wages  to 
and  to  improve  the  wages  of  domestic  labor,  and  it  should  be  afforded 
every  opportunity  and  encouragement  to  increase  and  diversify 
industry  to  this  end. 

This  is  a  chief  function  of  wealth,  not  only  because  it  is  the  most 
noble  object  to  which  it  can  be  applied,  but  also  l>ecause  it  is  in  the 
end  the  most  advantageous,  first  to  the  nation,  next  to  labor  itself, 
and  finally  to  the  capital  which  employs  it.  We  do  not  stop  to  weigh 
labor  in  the  balance  against  cheap  goods,  much  less  do  we  decide  in 
favor  of  the  latter,  as  the  British  logical  free-trade  champion  does. 
We  start  out  with  the  great  moral  proposition  that  the  man  and  his 
wages  are  superior  to  wealth  in  the  shape  of  cheap  goods,  and  that 
the  lengthening  of  the  hours  of  labor  merely  to  supply  cheap  goods 
for  wealth  would  be  a  great  moral  wrong,  even  if  it  be  sanctioned  by 
the  most  distinguished  and  learned  professor  and  student  of  free-trade 
in  England.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  goods,  or  com- 
modities, are  themselves  composed  chiefly  of  labor. 

Edward  Atkinson  has  demonstrated  that  92.12  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  cotton  goods,  from  the  plantation  to  the  finished  product,  is 
the  wages  paid  human  labor,  and  he  states  that  10  per  cent  is  the 
most  that  capital  can  get  in  the  long  run  in  business  of  any  kind  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  labor,  beginning  at  the  first  crude  material 
on  or  in  the  earth,  gets  the  balance,  except  taxes.1  He  is  a  statisti- 
cian and  a  free  trader. 

1  Margin  of  Profits,  p.  42. 

The  price  of  an  American-made  500  Ib.  car  wheel,  in  tSSS,  was  from  $7.50  to  $8.35  in 
the  market,  according  to  quality.     It  was   made  up  of  items  of  avtragt  labor-cost,  as  fol- 
lows, not  including  interest,  insurance,  and  office  labor: 

Cutting  wood,  burning  charcoal,  and  furnace  labor  on  iron  .......  $6-35 

Labor  on  coal  for  cupola  ..........................  10 

Labor  on  sand  for  moulding  ........................  to 

Labor  on  wheel   in  foundry  ........................  95 

Total  labor-cost,  direct  and  indirect  ...................  $7.40 

[Speech,  Kennedy,  Cong.  Rec.,  1888,  p.  4339.] 

The  above  figures  are  taken  from  the  books  of  one  of  the  largest  car-wheel  works  10 
the  country. 

The  cost  of  a  ton  of  salt  is  made  up  of  the  following  items  : 

Brine  (one-half  labor)  .........................  $0.40 

Fuel  (90  per  cent  labor)   ........................  1.316 

Insurance,  repairs,  ana  taxes  .....................  .0236 

Office  expenses,  clerk  hire,  etc  .....................  .oa 

Direct  labor  wages  ..........................  1.036 


Total  day  labor  cost,  direct  and  indirect  ........  $3.42,  equals  86  5-10  per  cent. 

Total  remaining  cost  ..................        175-iocts. 

[Speech,  Belden.  Cong.  Rec.,  1888,  p.  5458.] 

The  items  of  labor  -cost  in  producing  cement  are  as  follows:  Quarrying,  40  per  cent; 


AM.    i>  m 


M  late  John  Roach  begin  life  as  a  laboring  OMUL  Me 
become  the  owner  of  one  of  ihe  greatest  ship-building  ertabta 
in  the  country.  He  stated  that  careful 


show  that  the  value  of  iron,  commencing  to  estimate  it  at  the  mine, 
is  comprised  of  wages  to  the  extent  of  ninety-five  per  cent  of  its  total 
selling  average.  He  was  a  strong  protectionist. 

Abram  >  New  York  City,  and  ex-  mem- 

ber of  Congress,  a  lifelong  Democrat  and  a  large  manufacturer  and 
dealer  in  iron,  u-tiitinl  to  substantially  the  same  thing. 

Without  further  multiplying  examples,  we  may  take  it  to  be  true 
that  at  least  ninety  per  cent  of  every  product-value  is  the  cost  of 
wages. 

Some  free-trade  tariff  advocates  have  attempted  to  break  the 
force  of  these  (acts,  by  only  stating  the  wages-cost  of  one,  or  perhaps 
two,  of  the  final  processes  of  manufacture  to  produce  the  completed 
product.  Thus,  in  iron  they  estimate  only  the  wages  of  the  labor  in 
smelting  it,  leaving  out  all  expended  in  producing  and  transporting 
the  coal,  ore  and  limestone.  This  is  manifestly  fallacious,  since  if  we 
are  to  estimate  all  the  labor-cost  of  a  production,  we  should  begin 
where  labor  begins  to  produce  the  crude  materials  which  go  to  form  it, 
and  estimate  all  the  labor  required  from  that  stage  of  production.1 

Hut  if  wages  constitute  ninety  per  cent  of  the  cost  or  value  of  a 
commodity,  then  that  is  the  share  labor  receives  out  of  it,  and  if  the 
commodity  is  produced  in  some  other  country,  when  we  are  well 
capable  of  producing  it  in  our  country,  then  our  American  labor  has 
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(Speech.  Hopkins,  Coof  .  Rec..  iSS,  p.  6j 
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been  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  earning  ninety  per  cent  of  its 
cost  in  good,  solid,  money  wages.    Thus  every  bale  of  goods 


has  been  compiled,  taking  every  establishment  reporting  on  the  specific  branch  of  Die 

industry  named,  and  firing  labor-cost  per  establish m 

7k*//,  comfit <d  from  Rtfiort  of  Mattackutttt*  Labor  Burtatt,  tSSg,  thawing  the  maximum, 
Ik*  minimum,  and  tktavtrajfi  pcrcentagt  o/ DIRECT  labor  or  wartt-fost,  in  variout 
tnJmtlrttt.fvrtttabtiskmnt. 

Maximum  Minimum              Average 

TRY.                                    wages-cost.  wagcs-cost.  wagcs-cost. 

Agricultural  implements 59  ^  P«r  <*•  *)**  per  ct.  44.51  per  ct. 

Firearms v-.ii  30.11  ••  foci 

Gunpowder 18.61           '  18.40  "  18.50        " 

Anizans' tools So.S*  36.27  ••  57.02 

Boots  and  shoes 54.10       "  a<M'  "  154] 

Brick MM  33-'7  "  6'-99 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  and  coffins  .  67.72        "  42.51  55.70 

Ivory,  metal,  and  pearl  buttons.  .  59.76        "  46.31  "  51.4.1 

Carpetings    .  .  .  VT i§.o6       "  i6.T9  ••  23^40       - 

Carriages  and  wagons 87.42        4I  15^0  51.70 

Lime 4°-3«        "  »9-45  "  3O-7* 

Clocks  and  watches 77.06       "  77.06  "  77.00 

Clothing K.I  25.59  "  40.oo 

Furnaces,  ranges,  and  stoves  .   .   .  64.61         "  42.22  "  53.97        " 

Cotton  cloth 36.81        "  21.47  "  3'-*7 

Print  cloth 63.17        "  21.45  "  30.00 

Ginjfham 44.09        "  37.46  «•  41.36        " 

Earthenware 68.39        "  44-O-1  "  58-85        " 

Electrical   apparatus 46.94        "  45.44  "  46.24        " 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods  .   .   .   .  23.44        "  ai-58  "  22.37        " 

Cheese 67.03       "  67.03  "  67.03        •« 

Furniture 68.51        "  17.95  " 

Glass 61.76        ••  61.76  •« 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 46.50        "  14.97  "  34- 

Combs 66.90        "  15.50  "  47.09 

Leather 42.18       "  6.55  "  15.80 

Harnesses 6^35        "  ™*1  "  33->S 

Linen 32.71        "  32.71  ••  32.71 

Cotton  and  woolen  mill  machinery,  79.68        "  15.30  "  47.51 

Wood  and  iron  working  machinery,  83.64        "  43.50  "  60.33 

Iron  castings 54.57  19.94  39-77 

Cutlery 72.24        "  51^7  «'  65.32 

NaJl.   cut.  ..........  35.09       "  33.76  "  34.43 

Needles,  sewing  and  knitting  .  .   .  85.05  42.94  ••  70.05 

Wire   . 39.59        «•  27.39  ••  33.05 

Musical  instruments,  etc 66.97        "  '9'°9  "  °o.oo 

Paper 57.22        "  10.29  "  «9-»a 

Salt 52.23       «'  52.23  "  53.23 

Silk  goods,  thread,  etc 35.63        "  16.98  "  23.74 

IS:- ELnite::: ::::::::$£   »  ag  "  &JJ 

Woolen  cloth 29^4        "  25.01  "  27.22 

Satinet 42.84       «•  19.23  ••  30.21 

Summary  [See  Report,  pp.  5  to  66]  :— 
Nine  industries  average  over  60  per  cent  direct  labor-cost. 
Seven         "  "         between  50  and  60  per  cent  direct  labor-cost. 

Seven         "               "                         40    "    50        "  «•  •• 

Twelve      "               «•               •«        30   "    40        "  "  " 
Five          •«               "               "        20   «•    30 

Three         "               "               ••        10    ••    20        ••  ••  «• 
Seven  industries  have  a  maximum  direct  labor-cost  of  over  80  per  cent 

Three         "               "               "                                 •  between  70  and  80  per  o 

Ten                             ••               •«                                 •  ««  60    •«  70        " 

Sc\-en         "               "               •«                                •  50   "  60       " 

Six             "               "               "                                •  40   "  50       " 

Six             ••               ....                                .  30   "  40       " 

Three         "  ....  '20    "  30        " 

One            "               "               "                                •  10   "  ao 

The  above  does  not  include  labor-cost  in  materials  used.  The  table  of  returns  from 
which  the  above  were  compiled,  was  made  up  from  the  reports  of  1615  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. 
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every  pound  of  iron  that  American  industry  has  the  capacity  to 
produce,  which  is  rolled  down  the  gang-plank  of  the  foreign  Meaner 
as  an  importation,  displace*,  as  to  ninety  per  cent  of  its  value,  ju*t  that 
much  of  American  labor,  and  the  American  capitalist,  who  pays  for 
it,  pays  his  money  to  sustain  and  contribute  wages  to  pay  foreign 
labor  in  its  production,  instead  of  American  labor,  no  matter  whether 
he  calls  himself  a  merchant,  an  importer,  or  something  else.  Fur- 
thermore, as  we  have  shown,  this  tends  to  break  up  and  destroy  that 
continuity  of  operation  of  our  wholesale  productive  agencies,  produc- 
ing like  commodities,  and  so  to  destroy  their  economy  of  production, 
out  <  >ur  superior  American  wages  are  largely  paid.  Thus 

this  bale  of  goods,  when  accompanied  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
others  like  it,  effects  a  displacement  of  not  only  the  wages  it  directly 
represents,  but  a  reduction  of  the  wages  of  every  American  operative 
making  similar  goods,  by  forestalling  the  home  market  demand  for 
the  goods  he  makes.  All  the  sophistry  of  free-trade  tariff  advocates 
about  differences  in  rates  of  wages,  and  all  the  sophistry  about  differ- 
ences between  cost  of  goods  produced  by  American  labor  with 
wholesale  modern  improved  machinery,  in  favor  of  cheapness  of  this 
labor-cost,  as  against  foreign  goods  produced  in  smaller  establish- 
ments, or  by  less  improved  machinery,  do  not  get  rid  of  the  crucial 
(acts.  There  lies  the  bale  of  foreign  goods,  and  it  would  take  just  so 
much  American  labor,  earning  just  so  much  wages,  to  produce  it. 
Therefore,  it  supplants  just  that  much  American  labor  and  cuts  off  the 
payment  of  just  that  amount  of  American  wages  in  our  home 
industries. 

But  here  comes  in  another  principle.  Wages  are  the  life-blood  of 
American  industry,  and  superior  wages  are  what  give  vigor  to  Ameri- 
can workingmcn  and  women.1  Cut  wages  in  one  industry,  and  how 

k  all  others  feel  the  pressure  for  a  reduction.  Note  the 
of  our  iron  industry  for  a  series  of  years.  As  soon  as  demand 
off  and  wages  are  temporarily  reduced  in  that,  every  other  industry 
has  to  submit  to  a  reduction,  from  Maine  to  the  Pacific.  This  truth 
has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly  in  the  last  twenty- five  years. 
\  does  it  show  us?  That  our  leading  industries,  so  far  as  work 
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and  wages  are  concerned,  are  interdependent,  and  that  we  cannot 
affect  one  great  industry  without  proportionately  affecting  all. 

These  truths  established,  and  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
great  moral  question,  which  pervades  tariff  discussion,  and  the  only 
one.  It  is  this :  Has  the  man  of  means  a  right,  under  all  circum- 
stances, to  demand  the  privilege  of  preferring  foreign  work  and  wages 
to  those  of  his  fellow-citizens,  by  purchasing  foreign  products,  while 
they  stand  idle — or  overcrowd  other  industries  at  low  wages — 
because  of  want  of  the  work,  which  the  making  of  those  very  products 
would  give  them  ?  To  this  the  free- trade  tariff  advocate  says  Yes, 
and  the  protective  tariff  advocate  says  No,  because  the  former  exalts 
wealth  above  the  wages  and  comforts  of  the  workingman,  as  Bonamy 
Price  did,  while  the  Protectionist  exalts  the  wages  and  comforts  of 
the  workingman  to  its  true  position,  infinitely  above  any  mere  trifling 
percentage  of  cheapness  which  could  be  gained  by  the  other  system.1 

The  great  diversification  of  profitable  employment  which  we  enjoy 
could  never  have  been  accomplished  except  under  protection.  This 
is  shown  by  the  condition  of  other  countries,  which  are  endowed  by 
nature  with  every  advantage,  but  in  which,  under  a  free-trade  tariff, 
some  other  nation  dominant  in  industrial  pursuits  by  reason  of 
priority  in  the  field,  has  gained  and  keeps  possession  of  the  domestic 
market.  Such  a  nation  or  people  is  difficult  to  find  as  an  illustration, 
because  almost  all  nations  and  semi-independent  colonies  of  even 
Great  Britain,  thus  situated,  have  long  ago  adopted  the  protective 
system  to  emancipate  themselves  from  this  species  of  industrial  vas- 
salage. 

There  is  one  British  colony,  New  Zealand,  which  has  for  years 
clung  to  the  free-trade  tariff  system,  at  least  up  to  1890.  Her  natural 
resources  are  thus  stated  by  U.  S.  Consul  Connoly,  of  Auckland  :  * 


>  Wendell  Phillips  says,  truly:  "The  mainspring  of  our  progress  is  high  wages- 
wages  at  such  a  level  that  the  workingman  can  spare  his  wife  to  preside  over  a  'home.' 
can  command  leisure  to  go  to  lectures,  take  a  newspaper,  and  lift  himself  from  the  dead- 
enlng  level  of  mere  tr.il.  That  dollar  left  after  all  the  bills  are  paid  on  Saturday  night, 
means  education,  independence,  self-respect,  manhood;  it  increases  the  value  of  every  one 
near  by,  fills  the  town  with  dwellings,  opens  public  libraries  and  crowds  them,  dotH  the 
continent  with  cities,  and  cobwebs  it  with  railways.  The  one  remaining  dollar  insures 
progress,  and  guarantees  millions  to  its  owner  better  than  a  score  of  statutes.  It  is  worth 
more  than  a  thousand  colleges,  and  makes  armies  and  police  superfluous." 

Thomas  Carlyle  said,  a  few  years  ago,  that  "  British  industrial  existence  seems  fast 
becoming  one  huge  poison  swamp  of  reckless  pestilence— physical  and  moral— a  hideous 
living  Golgotha  of  souls  and  bodies  buried  alive.  Thirty  thousand  outcast  needle-women 
working  themselves  swiftly  to  death.  Three  million  paupers  rotting  in  forced  idleness; 
and  these  are  but  item*  in  the  sad  ledger  of  despair." 

«  United  States  Consular  Reports,  Sept.,  1889,  p.  59. 
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i>  no  colony  or  country  on  the  fee  of  the  habitable  globe 

raort  •>«  lowed  by  nature  t  A  Zealand,  to  for  as  climate, 

mineral,  and  agricultural  resource*  are  concerned.    The  climate  of 

New  Zealand  is  similar  lurnia.    The  toil  U  wonderfully 

productive,  especially  in  what  U  known  in  the  South  Uland,  while  the 

soil  of  th.  .and  will  produce  abundantly  anything  that  can  be 

grown  in  a  semi-tropical  climate.     Tht  mineral  w<<iltk  of  tht  (obnv 

\\  in  all  the  precious  metals,  such  as  silver  and 

.is  well  as  iron,  tin  and  coal." 

What  was  the  condition  of  men  in  this  natural  earthly  paradise, 
and  this  economic  paradise  of  the  free-trade  tariff  system  ?  Let  the 
same  consul  tell.  He  says  :  * 

s  is  no  country  for  the  laboring  man  to  come  to  at  present. 
Employment  is  scarce  and  wages  correspondingly  low." 

And  again  :  '  •'  The  fart  th.it  the  emigration  from  this  colony  has 
largely  exceeded  the  immigr  indeed  to  be  regretted.  Yci  it 

demonstrates  conclusively  that  something  is  radically  wrong,  and  no 
doubt  there  is.  When  heads  of  families  are  compelled,  while  yet 
they  have  sufficient  means  to  defray  necessary  expenses  of  transpor- 
tation to  other  countries  less  favored  by  nature  than  New  Zealand. 
and  when  men  of  small  capital,  business  men,  tradesmen,  and 
laborers  of  all  kinds,  arc  making  determined  efforts  to  leave  the 
colony,  it  is  evident  their  condition  is  becoming  hopeless.  They  see 
no  chance  for  improvement  in  the  near  future  ;  no  material  change 
can  be  made  that  will  result  beneficially  to  them,  at  least  for  the 
present,  hence  the  exodus  from  the  color 

Yet  this  is  the  country  where  the  majority  of  people  continued  to 
say  to  our  consul  :  ' 

••  What  do  we  want  with  manufacturing  establishments  when  we 
can  buy  our  goods  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper  from  the  old  country 
than  we  could  manufacture  them  ourselves  ?  " 

Could  we  picture  a  more  beatific  exposition  of  the  free-trade  tariff 
theory  and  of  free-trade  tariff  industrial  fruits  conjoined? 

hraim  is  joined  to  his  idols,"  and  to  his  poverty,  low  wages, 
and  impoverished  laboring  classes  in  the  same  breath.  Industry  flees 
from  his  free  -trade  economic  paradise,  as  from  a  pestilence  which 
broods  over  the  f.iirest  and  richest  land  endowed  by  nature  on  which 
the  sun  shines,  to  poorer  countries  and  better  wages,  under  the  pro- 
ve system.  Take  heed  of  the  example  free  trade  sets  before  yon, 
workingmen,  and  remember  that  New  Zealand's  tariff  is  substantially 
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like  that  which  this  system  imposed  upon  the  American  people 
between  1846  and  1860.  It  is  the  same  free-trade  system  which 
sets  cheap  goods  above  that  diversification  of  industry  which  gives 
superior  wages  under  protection  to  the  workingman,  and  which  sets  them 
above  shorter  hours  of  labor,  and  above  the  emaiK  ipation  of  the  sons 
of  labor  from  the  tyranny  of  unremitting  and  ill-requited  toil.  New 
Zealand  illustrates  this  system  in  practice,  which  Prof.  Bonamy  Price 
illustrated  in  theory,  and  that  is  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter. 

If  any  workingman  still  refuses  to  believe,  let  him  turn  with  us  to 
the  speech  of  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  himself  a  shining  light  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  delivered  on  the  census  question  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  July  i  ith,  1888.  Attached  to  this  speech  are  certain 
statistical  tables  on  the  increase  of  wages  in  the  United  States  since 
1860,  prepared  by  Edward  Atkinson.  Jioth  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  have  endorsed  the  free-trade  tariff  s\ 
exemplified  by  New  Zealand,  but  in  this  instance  they  were  upon 
another  subject.  In  these  tables  are  exhibited  the  state  of  wages  of 
every  man,  in  this  country,  classified  under  four  divisions  according 
to  skill,  from  1860  to  1885-6,  and  estimated  on  the  basis  of  their 
purchasing  power  of  the  necessities  of  life.  Hence  they  must  be 
accurate.  These  tables  show  that  wages  increased  both  in  amount 
and  purchasing  power  between  1860  and  1885-6  under  our  protec- 
tive system  as  follows  :  Class  i,  seventy  per  cent ;  class  2,  fifty-nine 
per  cent ;  class  3,  forty  per  cent ;  class  4,  forty-three  per  cent. 

Could  the  contrast  between  the  free-trade  tariff  system  and  the 
protective  tariff  system  on  the  question  of  wages  be  more  vivid? 
What  was  the  reason  of  this  contrast  ?  We  answer,  because  in  New 
Zealand,  with  the  same  sturdy  race  of  workingmen,  that  race  which 
has  conquered  the  world,  the  free-trade  tariff  system  exalted  mere 
wealth  over  wages,  and  suppressed  the  diversification  of  industry, 
leaving  the  rich  bounties  of  nature,  her  raw  material,  coal,  ore,  and 
minerals,  to  lie  undisturbed  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  Untouched 
by  labor,  they  returned  it  no  wages.  Labor,  therefore,  glutted  the 
only  occupations  open  to  it,  and  this  made  employment  scarce  and 
wages  low.  The  laboring  man  was  not  provided  with  the  choice  of 
the  occupation  most  congenial  to  his  powers,  and  in  which  he  could, 
therefore,  do  his  best  work.  His  labor  was,  to  a  great  extent,  waste- 
ful because  the  occupation  presented  to  him  did  not,  in  many  cases, 
develop  his  natural  powers. 
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In  i: .  i  States,  on  the  other  hand,  protection  has  ptimnlcd 

ill  best  opportune  .^ified  industry.    It 

.  >u  shall  not  encourage  foreign  opportunities  for  the 
productive  labor,  in  preference  to  the  opportunities  to  which 

milled.    You  shall  not  exalt  cheap  foreign  goods  above 
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Therefore,  during  this  thirty  years  of  protection,  the  treasures  of 
the  forest,  ><>!!.  ami  mine,  nature'-  raw  material,  all  alike  have  solicited 
the  efforts  of  domestic  labor  to  coin  them  into  domestic  wages  and 
domestic  wealth,  and  this  competition  between  the  manifold  branches 
Of  our  diversified  i»rote<  ted  industries  has  continually  raised  the  scale 
of  wages  and  the  rewards  of  labor;  it  has 'continually  presented  to 
each  laboring  man  the  opportunity  to  choose  among  their  variety, 
that  pursuit  congenial  to  him,  in  which  his  labor  was  economical  and 
prolific,  instead  of  wasteful. 

Every  American  laboring  man  is  entitled  to  this  opportunity,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  presented  to  him,  consistently  with  the  regulation  of 
the  price  of  the  product  by  home  production  in  our  home  market, 
and  consistently  with  providing  those  sure  returns  of  capital,  which 
will  lead  private  enterprise  to  engage  in  the  varied  industries  neces- 
sary to  give  him  the  opportunity.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  nation,  under 
these  limitations,  to  provide  it  for  him.1 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  capital  cannot  be  coerced  into 
investing  in  any  branch  of  industry.  It  must  be  led,  but  it  cannot  be 
driven.  Wherefore,  capital  must  be  ensured  a  certain  reward  for  the 
enterprise,  else  we  shall  have  no  enterprise ;  and  the  more  certain 
the  reward,  the  smaller  the  amount  of  it  which  will  satisfy  capital,  and 

quencc,  paying  high  wages  to  the  majority  of  workingmen  employed  in  them,  which  would 
DC  left,  as  u:  •  reign  competition  <iiivc  us  out  of  all  the  others — forty- 

seren  in  number.  Which  do  the  workingmen  think  will  hold  wages  up  to  a  high  standard 
in  other  industries  most  efiertivclv  ?  Will  it  he  the  free  -trade  tariff  system,  with  only  the 
three  well  paid  industries  last  above  mentioned,  or  will  it  be  our  present  protective  tariff 
system,  with  not  only  these  laM  three,  but  also  with  fortv  M-V<  n  othrr  hiu'hly  paid  branches 
of  industry  which  it  has  built  up  and  added  to  the  others  ?  N»  workingni.m  need  lie  told 
the  effect  of  only  three  highly  paid  industries,  in  holding  up  other  wages,  as  against  the 
effect  of  fifty  highly  paid  industries.  It  is  the  di\i -r-ifkation  of  industry  which  pp  : 
creates,  that  is  the  chief  bulwark  to  maintain  good  American  wages. 

i  Among  406  families  of  mechanics  and  laborers  reporting  their  condition  to  the  Con- 
nccticut  Bureau  of  Labor,  in  1888,  they  reported  the  ownership  of  homes  of  their  own,  val- 
ued at  $471/175.  (See  Rep.  Conn.  Lafx>r  Bureau,  i8SS,  pp.  122  to  130.]  Besides  this,  133  of 
these  famiii  -i  tli.it  the  y  had  tn<  my  out  at  i>i 'crest.  These 

families  included  laborers  in  the  following  occupations,  viz. :  Brass  goo .: 
goods,  cutlery,  general  hardware,  I.  !   ii«vc  hies,  rubber  goods,  silk 

manufactures',  silver  and  plated  ware,  tool  makrr.s.  and  woolen  goods. 

Consul  Brown,  of  Glasgow,  fan  :i<s  prepared   under  the  auspices  of  the 

British  Board  of  Trade,  concerning  rates  •  ::i<  n,  women,  hoy*,  and  girls,  in  the 

cotton,  woolen,  worsted,  and  linen  mills  of  the  I'nited  Kingdom,  for  1889.  The  chief  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  reports  the  wayrs  of  our  like  laboring  classes  in  like 
industries,  for  1889.  The  average  yearly  wages  so  reported  are  as  follows  :— 

Branch  of              In  United  States.  In  Great  Britain.  In  favor  of  U.  8. 

industry.                              1889.  1889.  Difference.  Per  cent. 

Cotton $3*9-33  $i  79-50  $i49-8i  *4 

Woolen 3^4-34                     105.00  '99-34  i" 

Worsted 36'-99                    151.00  310.99  139 

Linen 3<>5;44                     irtjoo  179.44  14* 

[At-  '.  Aug.  t,  i8oo.1 
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irger  the  portion  of  the  product  which  it  will  concede  to  labor. 
Protection  performs  one  of  its  chief  functions  in  rendering  this  reward 
of  capital  certain.  It  consequently  lessens  it,  while  keeping  the 
capital  invested  in  the  given  industry,  which  leaves  a  greater  share  of 
the  product  to  be  devoted  to  increasing  the  wages  of  labor,  without 
impairing  the  field  of  labor  in  that  industry ;  for  nothing  is  move 
certain  than  that  lx>th  the  reward  of  capital  and  the  wages  of  labor 
most  be  derive.  1  from  the  product,  in  the  long  run.  There  is  no  other 
source  from  which  it  can  come.  But,  although  capital  must,  by  this 
operation  of  protection,  concede  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  product 
or  thin  under  other  economic  systems,  it  is  not  without  its  com- 
pensation for  the  sa<  such  it  can  be  termed. 

<•  is  an  old,  old  story  of  an  Icelander,  who,  while  riding  in 
his  sledge,  found  a  fellow-countryman  overturned  and  senseless,  freez- 
ing in  the  snow.  Being  almost  frozen  himself,  he  hesitated  about 
going  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferer,  but  humanity  in  his  heart  over- 
came the  momentary  selfishness,  and  he  dismounted  and  shook,  and 
rubbed,  and  beat  the  unconscious  man  out  of  what  would  have  been 
the  sleep  of  death.  Then  he  found  that  the  effort  had  instilled  new 
life  into  his  own  sluggish  veins,  and  the  two  went  on  their  way 
rejoicing. 

Likewise  capital,  when  under  protection  it  concedes  a  larger  share 
of  the  product  to  wages,  which  gives  superior  vitality  to  labor,  finds 
itself  in  turn  invigorated  by  the  circumstance  that  our  laboring  men 
spend  more  of  their  earnings  to  procure  those  commodities  which 
capital,  invested  in  our  industries,  produces,  and  thus  they  add  to  the 
aggregate  of  the  returns  of  capital,  even  though  its  proportion  der 
from  a  given  amount  of  commodity  be  diminished.  Thus  capital,  by 
first  benefiting  labor,  receives  in  turn  a  reciprocal  benefit. 

Some  few  instances,  teamed  to  before  the  Hritish  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  the  Depression  of  Trade  and  Industry,  may  U-  instni-  t. 
showing  how  British  workmen  and  wages  fare,  in  those  branches  of 
production  which  are  slowly  dying  under  the  free-trade  tariff  system, 
in  order  that  the  wealthy  and  titled  Britons  may  temporarily  save  a 
few  pen*  <  ig  their  goods  of  the  foreigner. 

Take  the  ,,   whirh    under    protection    in    France, 

Germany,  and  the  United  States  supports  thousands  of  skilled  laborers 

in  independence  and  comfort.     In  1856  the  percentage  of  the  popu- 

\  of  Great  Britain  engaged  in  it  was  .0229,  or  64,224  work  people. 
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In  1 885  it  was  only  .0127,  or  only  46,190  work  people.  The  average 
exports  for  the  five  years  1880-4  showed  a  decline  of  almost  $5,000,- 
ooo  per  year,  as  compared  with  the  average  of  the  five  years  1870-4, 
while  the  average  imports  for  the  same  periods  showed  an  increase 
during  the  years  1880-4  of  $13,000,000  per  year.1  That  is  to  say, 
the  free-trade  tariff  system  by  its  exaltation  of  cheap  foreign  silks  for 
the  wealthy,  over  good  wages  for  the  industrious  British  workman, 
took  away  from  them  these  wages  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars 
per  year,  in  the  production  of  this  luxury,  in  order  that  the  wealthy 
might  save  the  few  pence  per  year  in  buying  foreign  silks  and  satins. 
The  effect  of  this  free-trade  policy  on  the  wages  of  British  skilled  silk 
workmen  can  best  be  told  by  themselves. 

The  Ribbon  Weavers  Friendly  Society,  of  the  workingmen  of 
Congleton,  reports  that  their  trade  is  "almost  destroyed,"  that  the 
decline  in  it  "began  in  1860  and  reached  its  lowest  during  1885  "  ; 
that  "  any  price  offered  has  been  accepted  lately  "  for  wages  ;  that 
the  depression  has  "  made  the  trade  worthless  to  both  employers  and 
employed  " ;  that  the  rates  of  wages  are  the  same  as  forty  years  ago, 
and  those  of  1860  have  never  been  reached  since  (except  during 
three  years  of  the  Franco-German  war)  ;  that  short  time  for  work  is 
general,  running  from  three  to  nine  months  out  of  employment  per 
year. 

Mr.  Peter  Malkin,  representing  5,000  skilled  silk  workers  of 
Macclesfield,  testified  that  "  the  average  rate  of  wages  for  the  inside 
crs  is  about  95.  [$2.25]  to  los.  [$2.50]  per  week,  and  the 
average  rate  of  wages  for  outside  weavers  is  somewhere  about  75. 
[$1.75]  to  73.  6d.  [$1.87^]  per  week,"  and  that  these  are  men's  wages, 
and  all  the  "  inside  "  weavers  are  men,  and  further,  that  employers 
are  demanding  a  reduction  of  seven  and  one-half  to  ten  per  cent  on 
these  figures.1  This  was  in  May,  1886.  He  states  the  difficulty  to 
be,  that  both  employers  and  operators  are  sharers  of  the  common 
misfortune  of  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  proper  remuneration  in 
the  business,  and  that  wages  have  been  reduced  fifteen,  twenty-five, 
and  thirty  percent  below  those  of  1849  ;a  and  that  numbers  of  other 
trades  in  England  have  had  wages  reduced  thirty  per  cent  in  the  last 
ten  years,  but  not  to  so  low  a  point  as  the  silk  industry,  in  which  the 

1  Final  Rep.  Royal  Commission,  pp.  47,  48. 
*  Third  Rep.  Royal  Commission,  pp.  274,  275. 
•/>/</.,  p.  a;  i. 
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n  steady  since  1860;'  and  that  there  is  a  great 
of  suffering  from  \  ng  out  of  employment  in  Macclesfield  on 

account  of  this.* 

Mr  Robert  Clark,  a  sober  and  industrious  silk  weaver  for  thirty- 
five  years  in  Macclesficld,  tells  this  plain  story  of  the  life  of  the 
It  skilled  workmen  in  this  trade.    After  telling  about  his  vainly 
attempting  to  get  work  at  cotton  spinning,  and  labor  for  his  older  sons, 
he  says: 

have  another  child,  a  girl  of  16.  and  this  will  show  you  the 
shocking  depression  that  there  is  ik  trade.    She  is  working  at 

a  lately  established  shirt  factory.    She  works  a  machine  and  gets  for 
her  wage  35.  id.  [77  cents]  per  week.    She  gets  three  farthim 

ng  a  man's  shirt,  or  9#d.  (  The  whole 

sum  of  my  wages  at  money  that  is  coming  from  the  work  in  my 

house  for  the  last  six  weeks  is  £2  •]  "—he  had 

seven,  including  himself,  as  workers—"  I  live  in  a  house  for  which  I 
pay  55.  [51.25]  per  week,  and  you  will  see  that  I  am  not  in  a  very 

Gosperous  condition ;  and  I  say  that  there  are  scores  of  families  in 
acclesfield  belonging  to  ti  ^  portion  and  the  hard  silk  por- 

•  trade  that   are  in  similar  <  ir«  not  worv 

have  been  a  steady  man  since  I  became  a  man,  and  I  do  not  place 
this  information  of  my  own  case  before  the  Commission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  craving  any  extraordinary  sympathy,  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
but  to  assure  you  of  the  state  of  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
place  today.     I  have  only  one  new  suit  of  clothes  since  1 859,  when  I 
was  married,  but  what  some  one  else  has  worn.    In  fact  I  have  been 
largely  helped  by  charity,  off  and  on,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
;t  was  not  charity  exercising  its  beneficial 

influence  in  the  town,  I  really  do  not  know  what  the  condition  of  the 
town  would  come  to." " 

The  Cocoa-nut  FiU-r  Mat  ami  Matting  Weavers  Friendly  Society, 
reports  that  over  forty  per  cent  of  its  members  are  out  of  employ- 
ment, by  reason  of  competition  of  cheap  goods ;  that  wages  have 
been  reduced  thirty  per  cent  below  those  of  twenty  years  ago,  and 
that  the  depression  has  continued  for  ten  years.4 

The   United   Kingdom  Society  of  Coachmakers    reports    that 

.1   change   does  not   take    place    this    industry  will  become 

extinct.     The  chief  cause  is  the  importation  of  foreign  carriages, 


•  Tbinl  R 
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finished  and  unfinished,  or  in  parts,  such  as  wheels,  iron  work,  etc."  ; 
that  wages  have  been  very  much  reduced  below  twenty  years  ago ; 
that  all  skilled  workmen  engaged  in  the  business  are  working  short 
time,  and  many  hundreds  are  out  of  work  altogether  and  in  great 
distress,  and  many  have  been  compelled  to  accept  places  as  common 
laborers  in  other  business  "  to  obtain  their  daily  bread." ' 

The  Gold  and  Silver  Metal  Beaters  Association  reports  that  out 
of  each  1,000  skilled  laborers,  only  400  were  able  to  fine  partial  employ- 
ment ;  that  this  depression  had  continued  for  many  years,  and  wages 
have  continually  decreased  for  twenty  years ;   and   that   all   th 
caused  solely  by  large  and  increasing  importations  of  their  product.* 

The  Secretary  of  the  Journeymen  Hatters  Association  reports  that 
since  1876  the  depression  has  continued  until  "  at  the  present  time 
[1885]  it  is  worse  than  I  have  ever  known  in  twenty-five  years  "  ;  and 
that  4<  the  most  prominent  symptoms  are  seeing  so  many  good  men 
walking  about  without  a  penny  coming  in." 3 

The  United  Society  of  Journeymen  Curriers  reports  that  in  their 
trade  the  depression  began  twenty  years  ago  and  has  continued  ever 
since  ;  and  that  "  in  some  cases  men  are  working  for  less  than  ever."  4 

The  Flint  Glass  Makers  Society  of  Great  Britain  reports  that 
many  men  in  the  trade  are  "  in  a  starving  condition,"  earning  wages 
of  135.  ($3.25)  per  week,  and  paying  35.  (75  cents)  per  week  rent 
for  one  room  ;  that  the  rate  of  wages  has  gone  down  from  £2  ($10) 
per  week  to  155.  ($3.75)  per  week  in  twenty  years,  and  only  three 
days  per  week  work  at  that  in  some  places ;  and  that  the  cause  is  the 
"  flood  of  German  goods  "  in  the  British  market.* 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Liverpool  reports  that  the  watch- 
makers trade  has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  foreign  competition,  and 
only  a  few  old  men  are  left,  and  that  these,  and  most  of  the  others 
before  they  died,  were  forced  to  earn  their  bread  as  common  laborers, 
and  suffered  greatly.* 

Other  instances,  as  the  sugar  trade,  the  paper-makers  trade,  the 
woolen  trade,  etc.,  could  be  referred  to,  but  the  above  are  sufficient 

i  Second  Rep.  Royal  Commission,  Appendix,  part  a,  p.  37. 
p.  67-69. 
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to  ibow  the  effects  upon  wages  of  the  dying  out  of  British  dliiiiMml 

industry,  under  the  free-trade  tariff  §yi tera. 

>h  dame  decks  herself  in  her 

and  ribbons,  when  I  or  wealthy  husband  pats  on  his 

silk  hat,  and,  with  foreign  watch  in  hand,  orders  his  foreign  coach, 
lined  with  foreign  leather,  and  gilt  with  foreign  gold  leaf,  and  glazed 
with  foreign  glass,  what  to  her  or  him  are  the  pinched  cheeks,  the 
hollow  eyes,  the  emaciated  frames,  the  hopeless,  mendicant  lives,  and 
the  pauper  graves  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  whose  sighs  and  tears  daily  go  up  to  Heaven,  for  want 
of  bread  from  the  wages  that  the  opportunity  to  make  these  luxuries 
would  have  brought  to  them  ?  Have  the-  noble  lord  and  dame  not 
demonstrated  in  their  economical  purchase  of  all  these,  the  illustrious 
maxims  of  their  free-trade  tariff  system?  Have  they  not  demonstrated 
how  exalted  "  cheap  goods  "  ought  to  be  above  good  wages  to  their 
fellow  citizens? 

Testi  :M  U-  .id.  Inl  to  the  above  to  almost  any  extent,  but 

the  I  trom  the  pen  of  William  Morris,  one  of  the  distinguished 

artists  of  England,  sums  up  the  situation  better  than  a  stranger  can 
do.  He  say 

i  to  speak  plainly  the  greater  pan  of  the  [British]  workers, 
in  spite  of  strikes  and  trades  unions,  do  get  little  more  than  a  bare 

i  stance  wage,  and  when  they  grow  sick  or  old  they  would  die  out- 
right, if  it  were  not  for  the  refuge  afforded  ti  \c  workhouse 
[poorhoi:  h  is  purposely  made  as  prison-like  and  wretched 
as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  the  lower- paid  workers  from  taking 
refuge  in  it  before  the  tune  of  their  industrial  death. 

"  Now  comes  the  is  to  how  the  masters  are  able  to  force 

men  to  sell  their  con  labor- power,  so  dirt-cheap,  without 

mg  them  as  the  ancients  treated  their  slaves — i.e.,  with  the  whip. 
Well,  of  course  you  understand  that  the  master,  having  paid  the  work- 
men what  they  can  live  upon,  and  having  paid  for  the  wear  and  tear 
of  m  and  other  expenses  of  that  kind,  has  for  his  share  what- 

ever remains  over  and  above,  the  whole  .of  which  he  gets  from  the 
exercise  of  the  labor- |>owcr  possessed  by  the  worker  ;  he  is  anxious, 
therefore,  to  make  the  most  privilege,  and  competes  with  his 

fcllow-m  u>st  in  the  market;   so  tk*t  tk*  fa- 

tnt>utio*  of  warts  is  organiuid  on  a  gambling  touts,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence many  more  hands  are  needed  when  trade  is  brisk  than 

it  is  slack,  or  even  in  an  ordinary  condition Abo,  in  most 

women  and  children  are  employed,  to  whom  it  is  not  even 
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that  a  subsistence  wage  is  given.  Owing  to  all  these  causes,  the 
reserve  army  of  labor  necessary  to  our  present  system  of  manufac- 
turers for  (lit  gambling  market,  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
machines  [laboi  saved  for  the  master,  mind  you,  not  the  man]  and 
the  intensifying  of  the  labor  while  it  lasts,  the  employment  of  the 
auxiliary  labor  of  women  and  children, — owing  to  all  this  there  is,  in 
ordinary  years  even,  (not  merely  in  specially  bad  years  like  the  cur- 
rent one)  more  workers  than  there  is  work  for  them  to  do.  The 
workers,  therefore,  undersell  one  another  in  disposing  of  their  one 
commodity,  labor- power,  and  are  forced  to  do  so,  or  they  would  not 
be  allowed  to  work  and  would  therefore  have  to  starve  or  go  to  the 
prison  called  the  workhouse." 

Mr.  Morris  is  not  a  political  economist,  and  hence  his  observation 
is  the  more  reliable. 

The  free-trade  tariff  system  has  stifled  and  narrowed  industry  in 
Great  IJritain  until  there  are  "  more  workers  than  there  is  work  for  them 
to  do."  The  fundamental  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  worker  is  tied 
down  by  the  very  necessities  of  his  life,  for  the  greater  part  of  it,  to  one 
small  spot  in  the  world.  He  cannot  go  abroad  to  seek  more  remu- 
nerative wages,  as  a  rule.  He  must  have  the  occupations  which  give 
them  set  before  him.  Capital  can  seek  investment  in  a  wide  field, 
by  constant  change,  while  labor  is  confined  to  a  comparatively  stable 
and  narrow  one.  Capital  can  seek  various  branches  of  industry,  and 
be  transferred  from  one  to  another  widely  different,  while  labor  has 
to  confine  itself  to  a  few  things  for  each  worker,  because  the  span  of 
ordinary  life  is  too  short  and  its  powers  and  finances  are  too  limited, 
to  learn  to  do  more  and  do  it  well  Hence,  when  capital  demands  the 
privilege,  by  importing  foreign  goods,  of  turning  the  worker  out  of  his 
only  life  occupation,  which  is  his  productive  capital,  and  wherein  he 
can  economically  supply  our  wants,  and  saying  insolently  to  him,  in  the 
name  of  free  trade,  "  Go  and  do  something  else,"  American  labor 
can  reply,  under  the  shelter  of  protection,  firmly  and  justly,  "  Go  and 
seek  something  else  yourself."  * 

1  The  rate  of  wage*  under  the  protective  system  is  shown  by  the  Massachusetts  stalls. 
tics  to  be  as  follows:— 


8.99  per  cent  of  all  male*  receive  less  than  $c  per  week. 
4.85  "  "  $5,  but  under  $6 

6.77        "  "  "  $6,  but  under  $7 


$?,  but  under  $6  per  week. 


The  above,  being  principally  minors,  constituting  20.61  percent  of  all  males,  receive 
less  than  $i  per  day. 

But  ii.ai  per  cent  of  all  males  received  $o  and  under  $10  per  week, 

"    13.7 "  10       "  12 

„    ,93,        „  „  „  ia       .<  ,s 

"   19-40       "  "  "  IS     or  over 

Showing  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  male  workers  earn  $1.50  or  over  per  day. 

[Rep.  Mass.  Labor  Bureau,  1889,  p.  442.] 
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vhat  use  is  it  for  the  state  to  provide  school*,  and  compel  the 
<  lul- :  10  acquire  in  them  the  education  of  mind  and 

hand  which  fits  t  the  occupation  of  mature  life  moat  coo- 

genial,  and  in  which  they  may  best  work,  if  the  economic 

system  we  adopt  simply  casts  them  adrift  to  become  a  pan  of  a 
great  army  of  hopeless,  mendicant  workers  in  occupations  for  which 
are  least  fined—alternately  starved  in  enforced  idleness  and 
exhausted  by  ill-paid  over-labor — because  of  the  intermittent  and 
gambling  market  provided  by  that  economic  system,  such  as  obtains 
under  the  free  rT  system  in  England? 

•  annul  and  we  ought  not  to  fit  the  children  of  the  toiling 
masses  for  superior  occupations  in  life,  unless  we  see  to  it  that  those 
superior  occupations  are  not  driven  to  other  countries  and  out  of 
their  reach,  by  unrestricted  foreign  competition  in  them.  If  it  is 
right  for  the  state  to  control  the  first  pan  of  the  worker's  life  as  it 
does  here,  wh  t  necessary  for  it  to  protect  the  second  by  our 

economic  system,  as  it  does  here?  The  state,  the  government,  can- 
not take  •  1  and  direct  the  preparatory  part  of  the  life  of 
the  cin/i-n.  and  abandon  him  wholly  during  the  productive  part  of  it, 
to  seek  a  superior  industrial  oc«  \vhii  h  is  known  in  advance 
to  be  non-existent,  because  productive  capital  cannot  place  it  within 
his  reach,  since  foreign  unlimited  competition  prevents. 

not  the  province  of  the  government  to  undertake  to  carry  on 
the  vast  and  varied  industrial  pursuits,  necessary  to  provide  work  and 
wages  for  its  industrial  classes,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
because  it  ought  not  to  do  everything,  therefore  government  ought  to 
do  nothing.  It  is  the  province  of  government  to  direct  by  fiscal 
legislation  the  forces  of  capital,  so  as  to  guide  it  into  those  industrial 
channels  where  it  will  provide  superior  wages,  and  homes,  and  com- 
forts for  industrious  American  labor,  where  it  will  prevent  working- 
men  from  being  reduced  from  the  position  of  intelligent,  well  clothed, 
well  fed,  and  contented  men,  to  an  army  of  human  beasts,  driven  by 
the  lash  of  starvation  to  soulless  and  ill-requited  toil. 

If  it  be  thought  that  this  language  is  exaggerated,  the  following 
words  of  Cardinal  Manning,  on  the  condition  of  the  British  working 
masses,  will  justify  it  He  says : 

"Is  it  possible  for  a  child  in  the  agricultural  districts  to  be 
educated  who  may  be  sent  out  into  the  fields  at  nine?  I  will  ask. 
Can  a  woman  be  the  mother  and  head  of  a  family  who  works  sixty 
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hours  a  week?  You  may  know  letter  than  I,  but  bear  with  me  if  I 
say  I  do  not  understand  how  a  wnin.m  ran  train  her  children  in  the 
hours  after  they  come  home  from  school  if  she  works  all  day  in  a  fac- 
tory. The  children  come  home  at  four  and  live  in  the  afternoon; 
there  is  no  mother  in  the  house.-  I  do  not  know  how  she  can  either 
clothe  them,  or  train  them,  or  watch  over  them,  when  her  time  is 

given  to  labor  sixty  hours  a  week What  may  be  the 

homes  in  our  great  manufacturing  towns  I  do  not  know,  but  the 
homes  of  the  poor  in  London  are  often  very  miserable.  The  state  of 
the  houses,  families  living  in  single  rooms,  sometimes  many  families 
in  one  room,  a  corner  apiece, —  these  things  cannot  go  on ;  t 
things  ought  not  to  go  on.  The  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  land, 
the  piling  up  wealth  like  mountains  in  the  possession  of  classes  or  of 
individuals,  cannot  go  on  if  these  moral  conditions  of  our  people  are 
not  healed.  No  commonwealth  can  rest  on  such  foundations." 

In  this  aspect  of  its  relations  to  labor,  protection  becomes  the 
great  moral  as  well  as  the  great  industrial  question  of  the  hour,  and 
as  its  final  argument  against  free-trade  it  returns  continually  to  that 
one  which  has  by  its  common  sense  touched  the  reason  of  mankind 
oftener  than  any  other  through  eighteen  hundred  years,  /'.  e.t  "  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." l 


»  British  Consul  Strachey  reports  of  the  effect  of  the  German  protective  system  in 
Saxony,  under  .date  of  Feb.  nth,  iSS6,  as  follows:  "I  do  not  hear  or  read  of  want  of 
employment  or  destitution  among*  operatives  in  Germany  similar  to  what  is  visible  in 
England."  [Second  Hep.  Royal  Commission,  Appendix,  par.  a,  p.  193.] 

British  Consul  Dee  ring  reports,  Dec.  tist,  1885,  on  the  Duchies  of  Saxe-Coburg,  Goth  a 
and  Mriningen,  that  "  no  depression  can  be  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Duchy  within 
the  last  few  years,"  and  that  '•  no  diminution  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  hands 
employed ;  if  there  has  been  any  change  it  has  rather  been  in  the  opposite  direction." 
(/*«/,  p.  191.] 

British  Consul  Jocclyn  reports,  Feb.  15,  1886,  on  the  German  districts  of  Hesse, 
Darmstadt  and  Baden,  that  "  the  increase  >  >ich  is  general  is  partly  owing  to  the 

dearness  of  living  and  ot  pro\  isions,  industries  which  previously  [to  protection]  had  no 
existence  having  sprung  up  in  Germany."  [Ibid.,  p.  iSS.] 

British  C  onsuUicncral  Scott  reports  from  Berlin,  (Oct.  2,1885.)  that  "the  rate  of 
wages  for  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  in  the  Berlin  district  is  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per 
cent  above  the  average  of  the  last  twenty  years."  [Ibid.,  p.  184.] 

Lest  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  above  quotations  from  British  authorities  relate 
to  only  exceptional  cases,  the  following  statements  of  eminent  I-.HUM- innen  upon  the  con* 
dition'of  their  laboring  classes,  gathered  by  the  American  Economist  [Sept.  24,  iSooj,  are 
added.  They  also  serve  to  m:irk  the  contrast  with  German  labor  conditions,  for  it  is  what 
the  worker  gets  out  of  life,  and  not  the  mere  rate  of  wages,  that  tells. 

JOHN  BRIGHT:  "In  the  city  of  Glasgow  alone  41,000  out  of  every  100,000  live  in  homes 
having  only  one  room,  and,  further,  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  people  dwell  in  homes  of 
only  one  room,  and  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  people  of  Scotland  dwell  in  homes  of  not 
more  than  two  rooms.  We  find  poverty  and  misery.  What  does  it  mean,  when  all  these 
families  are  living  in  homes  of  one  room,  to  us  who  have  several  rooms  and  all  the  com- 
t  life  ?  It  means  more  than  1  <  and  more  than  I  will  attempt  to  enter  into; 

and  as  need  begets  need,  so  poverty  and  misery  beget  poverty  and  misery.  And  so  in  all 
our  great  towns,  And  not  a  little  in  our  small  towns,  there  is  misery  and  helplessness,  much 


as  I  have  described.     In  fact,  looking  at  the  past,  to  me  it  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  look  at; 
there  is  much  of  it  which  excites  in  me  not  astonishment  only,  but  horror.    The  fact  is, 
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m..r«Jly  degraded  Ihajilhi  poorer  cJ-^ca  uf  •oatof 


•  I     • 


•btolomiM  i»4k.      <  .  cod*  wMt.  aid  h.v«  i 

.     •  .    •      '...••• 


Uo0.    .    .    .    OUIdrvti  «f«  Mutil^  i«  their  jnmth  and  dulled  In  thci/(iiMlb«U  far  WMI 
of  proer  BUM  !•>•••!  MM!  yoMf  fond.    Tb«  HQ^MJ  of  UM  poor  ar«  M  Kurty  awl  w 

«•  ftfci  •  tf  :.  -.  |  ..   EM  mUtf\  .....  ......          .  •    -.  •'      . 

to  Jtxm»  to  all  tho^  who  moY<  mma*q  UK  poor,  white  UM  ordinary  c  naaWaaTW 

ff  UM  HUfBV  OCDport  KMI  Ov  Cptf   pnpulttlKNI  Aft  6UCn  OMC  COBUBOB  O9OV9CT  |A  ftofto* 
Mai  -:..l  ifl  U,M  K  MM  • 


OT.  <*•**  ca*t- 

arr.  or  ha»«  be«av 


MM*]  ..fa.:  .    MM  a:,l  Mitel 
•re  M  dorp  Mt  lo  <mr  •orUUjrMc 

UMO*  MORLBY  ;  »  It  it  M  awful  fact-It  U  realljr  ocl 
try  (bra*  Brttala),  with  all  It.  wraith,  .11  iu  »..i  rM 
Ihat  U  to  My,  nearly  oo*4ialf-of  the  peraooa  who  rea 
MMiri.  1  My  that  it  U  •  mmt  trtiaaadniM  fact,  sod  I 
worthy  of  the  atteatioa  of  the  legUlature, 


oa  who  reach  the  a««  of 
fact,  sod  I  cannot  conceive  any  aoMacl  man 
re  worthy  of  the  attBatioa  of  IJmr 
FAWCBTT  :  "There  are  few  claaae*  of  workflam  who,  to  MMUMT  reemcta.  areao 

sraaia^: 

aWTvw  1*  W/fJQJQ  !•!  for  UMI  tOWTWi 

of  their  owoar*  to  «Mdthrai  far  better  than  they  are  at 
t«ml  diOrtct,  Mt 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
OF  TRUSTS  AND  TARIFFS. 


Trust  not  the  "  Trust." 

IT  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  obnoxious  organization  than 
the  modern  commercial  trust,  or  combination  to  extort  unreason- 
able profit  out  of  the  necessities  furnished  to  mankind.  A  brief 
examination  of  the  nature  and  history  of  these  organizations  will 
show,  that  they  can  have  a  continued  existence  only  under  certain 
special  conditions  of  trade  in  the  commodity  to  which  they  are 
applied.  The  chief  and  most  indispensable  of  these  conditions  is,  that 
the  commodity  shall  be  capable  of  being  concentrated  in  a  few  hands, 
comparatively,  either  in  its  production  or  at  some  stage  of  transpor- 
tation on  its  way  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  The  second  condition  is 
that  it  shall  pass  through  few  channels  of  transportation,  to  reach  its 
market  with  the  ultimate  consumer.  This  condition  may  be  found, 
by  fuller  experience,  to  be  antecedent  to  the  first  one  named,  since 
the  concentration  of  the  commodity  into  these  few  channels  of  trans- 
portation would  appear  to  facilitate,  if  not  to  give  its  temporary  con- 
trol into  the  hands  of  the  few.  Be  that  as  it  may,  given  these  two 
conditions  and  the  formation  of  a  trust  to  control  the  commodity  is 
practically  easy. 

For  example,  petroleum  and  sugar  would  at  first  sight  appear  to 
be  two  commodities  differing  so  widely  in  their  nature  and  mode  and 
source  of  production,  that  trusts  to  control  them  in  a  similar  manner 
would  appear  impossible.  But  in  transportation,  the  oil  must  pass 
through  a  pipe  line  to  reach  its  market,  as  the  safe  and  economical 
channel  which  defies  competition.  Only  a  few  pipe  lines  suffice  to 
transport  to  market  all  the  oil  produced  in  our  oil  regions,  and  only 
a  limited  number  of  refineries  are  required  to  handle  all  of  it.  Here 
the  trust  steps  in  and  assumes  control,  for  the  conditions  exist  which 
favor  it.  The  fame  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  world-wide. 
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So  with  sugar ;  it  is  brought  into  t  very  few  of  our  seaports,  and  a 
few  huge  refineries  employing  vast  capital  can  handle  it  for  the  whole 
country,  for  raw  sugar  roust  go  through  the  refinery  to  prepare  it  for 
use,  when  below  a  certain  standard.     Here,  again,  are  found  our  two 
named  conditions,  and  the  sugar  trust  springs  into  existence  and 
flourishes.    No  one  would  dream  of  organizing  a  sugar  trust,  to  con- 
trol its  price  to  the  ultimate  con&tn  :>e  country  where  it  is 
produced  on  every  plantation,  any  more  than  he  would  dream  of 
ng  a  permanent  grain  trust  in  this  country,  where  we  raise  grain 
cry  farm. 

-i  only  becomes  possible  when  sugar  is  gathered  and 
poured  through  the  narrow  conduits  of  a  few  refineries,  to  fit  it  for 
use  by  our  people.  It  u  there  that  the  trust  shuts  down  the  gate,  and 
dams  back  the  supply,  untU  we  consent  to  pay  its  extortionate  price. 
Equally,  when  a  c  -.  is  gathered  into  the  narrow  conduits  of  a 

few  seaports  fur  t-\|H.rt  from  the  country  of  its  production,  and  can 
be  commanded  there  by  a  comparatively  few  exporters,  we  find  the 
trust  established  as  a  permanent  agent  to  control  its  export  price  to 
the  consumer  >n  ;  provided  only  that  the  country 

exporting  the  commodity  controls  its  production  or  means  of  trans- 
portation to  market  in  the  world  economically,  or  so  nearly  controls 
it  as  to  command  the  markets  of  the  country  '  Anmning  it.  For 
instance,  the  Brazilian  rubber  trust,  controlling  crude  india-rubber, 
and  the  foreign  borax  trust,  controlled  by  the  Rothschild's  for  many 
years,  are  notable  examples  of  the  latter  class  of  exporting  trusts. 

1 1  will  be  seen  that  the  development  of  modern 
commerce  is  largely  responsible  for  the  existence  of  the 
and,  in  fact,  all  others  in  either  the  importing  or  exporting 
and  for  this  reason  :  Modern  steam  commerce  on  the  ocean 
irate*  trade,  by  its  economy,  in  a  few  great  seaports  of  both  the 
exporting  and  importing  nation.  t  To  conduct  it  with  the  maximum 
economy  requires  larger  and  larger  steamships,  sailing  from  only  a 
few  ports,  at  which  goods  are  assembled,  to  only  a  few  ports  from 
which  they  are  distributed.  This  concentrates  trade  into  a  few  nar- 
row channels.  It  affords  the  narrow  conduit  at  which  the  trust  may 
concentrate  its  action,  if  only  other  conditions  be  favorable.  The 
trust  may  be  located  at  either  the  export  or  import  seaport , 
equally  efficacious.  Furthermore,  by  the  aid  of  the  ocean  telegraph 
cable,  through  which  the  trust  can  talk  with  its 
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of  ihe  world  daily  and  hourly,  and  the  fast  ocean  steamer  to  lay  down 
the  goods  speedily,  the  power  of  the  foreign  trust  to  forestall  and 
drive  out  unprotected  competition  is  greatly  augme:. 

Let  us  suppose,  now,  that  we  are  dependent  upon  any  one  foreign 
nation  for  a  commodity.  It  is  evident  that  the  trust  will  be  formed, 
if  the  commodity  passes  through  the  hands  of  a  few  exporters  at  her 
ports  of  export,  to  dictate  to  us  its  price,  and  we  have  no  alternative 
but  to  submit  or  go  without.  The  trust  controls  the  gate  at  the  other 
end  of  the  ocean  conduit,  through  which  alone  we  can  receive  our 
adequate  supply.  Nor  can  we  look  to  another  nation  for  relief,  for, 
as  a  rule,  it  has  not  the  means  or  the  expensive  agencies  of  steam 
transportation  to  supply  our  wants,  or  if  it  has,  its  trust  at  its  end  of 
the  ocean  commercial  conduit  joins  with  that  of  the  other  producing 
nation  to  charge  us  the  higher  price. 

Thus  we  see  that  under  the  necessary  conditions  of  concentration 
of  modern  steam  ocean  traffic — conditions  unknown  fifty  years  ago — 
a  nation  which  depends  upon  another,  or  even  two  others,  for  its 
supply,  or  ocean  transportation,  of  a  given  commodity,  concentrated 
by  the  course  of  trade  into  a  few  export  hands,  is  quite  sure  to  be 
subject  to  the  extortions  of  a  foreign  trust.  Conversely,  even  if  many 
nations  supply  it  with  a  commodity,  like  sugar,  which  the  course  of 
trade  concentrates  into  few  hands  in  the  ports  of  import,  then  we 
have  the  necessary  conditions  for  a  domestic  trust. 

This  analysis  of  these  conditions  is  supported  by  the  history  of 
trusts.  Their  first  official  recognition  was  in  Great  Britain,  after 
steam  commerce  began  to  be  established,  and  they  were  organized 
to  operate  upon  the  pockets  of  foreign  consumers. 

The  Royal  Commissioner,  appointed  under  the  Act  of  5  and  6 
Victoria,  chapter  99,  presented  a  report  to  both  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, "by  command  of  her  Majesty,"  in  1854,  thirty-six  years  ago, 
containing  the  following  extract : — 

"  I  believe  that  the  laboring  classes  generally,  in  the  manufactur- 
ing districts  of  this  country,  and  especially  in  the  iron  and  coal 
districts,  are  very  little  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  they  are  often 
indebted  for  being  employed  at  all  to  the  immense  losses  which  their 
employers  voluntarily  incur  in  bad  times  in  order  to  destroy  foreign 
competition,  and  to  gain  and  keep  possession  of  foreign  markets. 
Authentic  instances  are  well  known  of  employers  having  at  such  times 
carried  on  their  works  at  a  loss  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  three 
or  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  course  of  as  many  years. 
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If  the  effort*  of  those  who  encourage  the  combination*  to  restrict  the 
•mount  of  labor  and  to  produce  strikes  were  to  be  successful  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  great  accumulations  of  capital  could  no  longer  be 
made,  wkitk  tnat  c  most  wealthy  capitalists  to  over- 

whelm all  foreign  com]  i  times  of  great  depression,  and  thus 

.ir  the  way  for  the  whole  trade  to  step  in  when  prices  revive, 
and  carry  on  a  great  business  before  foreign  capital  can  again  accu- 
mulate to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able  to  establish  a  competition  in 
M  with  .my  <  nance  of  success. 

of  this  country  are  the  great  instruments 

of  warfare  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  against  the  competing 
capital  of  foreign  countries,  and  are  the  most  essential  instruments 
now  remaining  by  which  our  manufacturing  supremacy  can  be  main- 
d." 

From  this  official  British  authority  it  can  be  seen  that  the  origin 
of  the  modern  trust,  so  called,  is  coupled  with  the  free-trade  economic 
system,  and  that  its  methods  of  extortion  attained  a  perfection  under 
that  economic  system  over  thirty  years  ago,  which  leaves  nothing  to 
be  learned  in  modem  times.  We  can  also  perceive  the  gleeful 
endor>cnu  in  of  this  system  of  extortion  against  the  foreigner,  this 
"  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians/'  which  the  advocates  of  "  free  trade  " 
adopted  officially  thirty- five  years  ago,  and  the  rejoicing  with  which 
they  welcomed  this  effective  engine,  the  trust,  to  ruin  foreign  com- 
>rs  and  perpetuate  their  -  free-trade  "  high  prices  to  the  foreign 
consumer. 

We  have  also  the  testimony  of  Mr.  R.  Cattarns,  Jr.,  General 
Manager  of  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  steamship  companies  of  Great  Britain,  given  before  the  British 
Royal  Commission  in  April,  1886,  that  these  British  trusts  were  still 
in  full  force.  He  says,  "  Of  course  we  all  have  freight  rings."  . 
"They  can  do  more  than  individual  ship-owners  can  do  to  meet 
foreign  competition,  and  they  do  so."  Again  he  says,  that  these 
combinations  are  "  natural "  and  "  advantageous "  and  that  they 
exist  "  not  only  in  the  shipping  trade,  but  in  every  trade;  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  it  is  only  by  such  combinations,  and  their  accumula- 
tion of  resources,  that  they  are  able  co-operatively  to  meet  foreign 
competition." l  As  this  steamship  company  trades  to  all  countries  of 
Europe,  the  manager  may  be  assumed  to  know  whereof  he  testifies, 
especially  when  his  testimony  was  given  before  a  Royal  Commission, 
composed  of  the  most  eminent  business  men  in  the  different  impor- 
t-Third Rep.  Royal  ComaJnton.  pp.  16*.  166. 
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tant  trades  in  (  ritain,  and  it  met  with  no  dissent  from  them, 

which  would  have  been  incredible  if  the  testimony  were  not  true. 

From  this  we  learn  that  the  "  trust "  is  regarded  by  the  country 
advocating  free-trade  tariffs,  as  a  "  natural  "  and  "  advantageous  " 
development  of  its  economic  system,  especially  against  foreign- -i>. 

This  witness  also  testifies '  that  the  shipping  "  rings  "  give  preferen- 
tial commissions  against  those  who  venture  to  ship  goods  at  cheaper 
rates  by  outsiders'  vessels,  and  they  are  for  the  purpose  of  control- 
ling and  keeping  up  freights  to  Australia  and  China  as  well  as 
Europe.* 

Mr.  John  Williamson  appeared  for  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Chamber  Shipping  of  Liverpool,  and  testified  about  these  "  tn 
before  this  Royal  Commission.      He  states  that  "there  are  bm 
rings  in  the  city  of  London  and  in  Liverpool"  and  that  the  "ship- 
owner does  not  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  freights  earned  by  their 
ships,  the  rings  have  the  pull  of  it,"  and  that  "the  ring  porkrts  the 
money  "  and  there  is  "  a  very  large  sum  of  money  over,  which  is  put 
into  a  common  pot,  and  divided  amongst  them  all  periodically."  * 

Mr.  W.  R.  Price,  a  London  ship-owner,  testified  before  the  Royal 
Commission  (March,  1886)  that  these  shipping  trusts  had  accumu- 
lated funds  of  $400,000  to  $500,000  each,  to  fight  competition  by 
lowering  freights  below  the  paying  rates  "  when  it  suits  them."  That 
these  "  rings  "  are  increasing,  and  that  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steamship  line,  the  (ilen  line,  the  Shire  line  and  other  great  steam- 
ship companies  belong  to  them,  and  certain  lines  "  have  combined 
together  to  control  the  whole  market,"  and  drive  out  competitors  by 
cutting  down  frights  l>elow  a  profitable  rate  against  outsiders.  That 
these  "  trusts  "  compel  manufacturers  to  sign  agreements  to  ship  all 
goods  to  Australia  by  their  vessels,  under  penalty  of  refusing  to  carry 
any  part  of  them  except  at  prohibitive  rates.  That  these  trusts 
destroy  individual  enterprise,  and  throw  all  the  business  into  the 

1  Third  Rep.  Royal  Commission,  p.  177. 

*  The  operation  of  British  shipping  trust*  is  shown  by  the  following  item  relating  to 
the  coal  trade  where  they  control  it : 

The  shipments  of  coal  from  British  ports  to  the  Argentine  Republic  are  not  separa- 
ted, in  the  abstract  of  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  at  hand,  from  the  four  and  a  half  million 
tons  to  'other  countries,'  valued  at  $2.pi  per  Mr..  Supposing  this  to  be  a  fair  :. 
price  for  the  coal  shipped  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  $u  of  the  $15  the  coal  cost  the  rail- 
roads there,  went  to  freights,  commissions  and  profits,  while  $3  was  for  the  labor  and 
profits  of  coal  mining,  or  80  per  cent  of  the  money  made  was  (rained  in  the  carriage  of  the 
coal."  [American  Economist,  June  ao,  iSoo.J 

*  Third  Rep.  Royal  Communion,  p.  155,  ft  sty. 
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It  of  middlemen  and  brokecs.    That  outside 

>e  ports,  are  boycotted,  owing  •  - ,  wner  not  being  in  the 

.•/'  and  freight  rates  are  so  reduced  against  them  that  they  are 

e  without  getting  any  cargo  at  all    That  these 

.V  of  shipping  brokers  control  the  ship:  he  goods  and 

<  vessel-owners  what  wharves  in  Australia  they  shall  unload 

at,  p  rates,  out  of  which  the  "  ring"  gets  a  commission 

from  the  wh.t  c  broken  pay  a  commission  to  the 

•IK-  in  in  sending  the  goods  for  shipment  by  the 

l.nr-       1        witness  was  an  outsider,  who  did  not  belong  to  the 

p." 

Mr     111  'rvitt.  one  of  the  members  of  a  "trust,"  testified  in 
behalf  of  it  <  leral  Ship-owners  Society/')  before  the  Royal 

mission.     He  objected  to  their  being  called  "  rings  "  because  it 
was  an  "unplcaN.it  but  preferred  to  call  them  "  prole-' 

ale  assoti  lie  says  that  his  association 

"  has  increased  our  freights  at  least  fifty  per  cent  for  the  last  nine 
years,  and  has  kept  those  freights  steady/'  preventing  "undue 
amount  of  compel r  i  h.it  he  finds  that  "  tki  /arge  merthants" 

prefer  this  ring  system.  That  he  thinks  that  these  rings  "ought  not 
to  be  interfered  with  in  any  way.  hut  the  question  of  association  of 
that  kind  should  be  left  to  settle  itself/'  and  says,  "  all  we  want  is 
to  be  let  alone  as  much  as  possible."  That  the  "  association " 
(mist]  would  "feel  it  their  duty  "  to  either  "ruin"  any  competing 
ship-owner  who  offered  to  take  freight  at  less  rates,  "  or  drive  him 
away."  That  there  is  an  "arrangement  >  load  only  certain 

lines  of  ships  in  Chinese  ports.  That  no  one.  outside  their  associa- 
tion, would  be  allowed  to  load  a  ship,  with  a  paying  freight,  in 
Australia.  That  he  thinks  these  "  rings  "  a  benefit  in  other  trades.9 

Mr.  ('.   K.  Ilolivcr,  broker,  representing  the  t'nion  Chamber  of 
1  before  the  Kov.il  Commission  that  the  shipping 
ring  in  the  China  •  .  <>i  the  M\    irgest  steamship-owning 

companies  and  others,  and  had  a  guarantee  fund  of  $400.000  to  fight 
all  competitors,  especially  German  and  American  vessels,  and  it  has 
charged  for  that  purpose  almost  one  hundred  per  cent  more  freight 
on  tea  to  London  than  to  New  York,  and  over  forty  per  cent  more 

1  Third  Rep.  Royal  CommiMkm.  p.  104. 

>  ftiJ  .  p.  115. 
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to  Ixnulon  than  to  Hamburg,  from  China.  That  some  of  the  ,ncm- 
bers  of  these  "  rings  "  are  subsidized  British  lines  of  steamer*.' 

In  the  steel  trade,  also,  we  have  evidence  of  the  formation  of  a 
British  trust  against  foreign  consumers,  which  took  in  the  German 
and  Belgian  steel-rail  exporters,  as  well  as  the  British.  Sir  Lothian 
Bell,  President  of  the  British  Inn  and  Steel  Association,  testifies  to  the 
trust  assigning  to  the  Germans  40,000  tons  of  steel  rails,  as  their  share 
of  the  export  trade  to  other  countries.*  He  mildly  terms  this  trust 
"a  (onrrnlion  amongst  steel-rail  makers"  and  says  it  had  been  in 
existence  two  years  in  1885. 

Mr.  I.  T.  Smith,  (ieneral  Manager  of  the  Barrow  Hematite  Steel 
Company,  testifies  more  at  length  about  this  British  steel-rail  trust, 
before  this  Royal  Commission,  as  he  helped  to  form  it.  He  states 
that  the  trust  included  the  German  and  Belgian  steel-rail  makers, 
and  it  assigned  to  the  British  sixty-six  per  cent,  to  the  Germans 
twenty-seven  per  cent,  and  to  the  Belgians  seven  per  cent  of  the 
annual  export  trade  of  steel  rails  to  other  countries,  and  this  enabled 
them  to  put  the  price  up  to  the  foreign  consumers  over  sixteen 
per  cent.* 

We  have  thus,  at  considerable  length,  traced  the  so-called  "  nat- 
ural "  development  of  the  free-trade  "  trusts  "  in  all  the  trades  of 
Great  Britain,  and  cited  incontrovertible  testimony  as  to  how  they 
sit  at  the  commercial  avenues  of  her  export  trade  and  levy  their 
extortions  upon  the  people  of  other  nations.  Additional  evidence  might 
be  adduced  from  the  English  daily  press.  The  Newcastle  Daily 
Chronicle,  of  June  28,  1888,  reports  a  galvanized-iron  "ring,"  which 
has  put  up  prices  55.  to  105.  per  ton.  The  London  Iron  and  Steel 
Trades  Journal,  July  14,  1888,  reports  a  trust  among  the  makers  of 
wagon  axles,  which  has  successfully  established  an  advance  of  20  per 
cent.  The  London  journals  of  1890  announce  the  success  of  the 
great  salt  trust,  which  has  put  up  the  price  of  this  necessity  largely  in 
England.  It  will  be  remembered,  by  the  way,  that  a  branch  of  this 
salt  trust  was  attempted  to  be  established  in  our  country  by  the 
British  free-trade  tariff  men  who  control  that  of  England,  and  failed 
because  the  commercial  atmosphere  of  our  protected  country  was 


1  Third  Rep.  Royal  Commission,  p.    127. 

*  Second  Rep.  Royal  Commission,  par.  54,  p.  l 

•7W</.lPar.  i.p.60. 
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uncongenial  to  it  To  this  Americans  owe  it,  that  they  are  not  now 
subject  to  the  same  extortion  as  the  British  on  the  salt  they  consume. 
Having  thus,  at  some  length,  reviewed  the  history  of  trusts,  we 
that  it  confirms  our  logical  deduction  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  spring  into  existence.  The  economic  system  of  free-trade 
tarifls,  or  tariff  for  revenue  only,  is  based  upon  the  supposed  advan- 
tages of  procuring  many  of  our  manufactured  commodities  from  Euro- 
pean nations,  to  the  exclusion  of  our  like  industries,  because  they  will 
be  cheap.  But  in  that  case  these  commodities  could  only  practically 
reach  us  through  the  few  avenues  of  ocean  commerce,  which  this  age 
of  steam  and  machinery  has  established  between  a  few  great  seaports 
on  each  <  At  the  gateways  of  these  principal  commercial 

avenues  at  the  other  end  are  the  firmly  established  trusts  of  thirty-five 
years'  vigorous  existence,  commanding  vast  capital.  The  steam  nav- 
ies which  constitute  these  few  avenues  are  themselves  parts 
of  grand  secret  trust  associations,  dictating  rates  of  freight,  as  our 
fanners  well  know  from  the  past  few  months'  experience,  wherein 
these  steamship  freights  were  raised  above  those  of  a  year  ago  so  as 
to  take  all  their  profits  on  their  grain  products,  while  our  railroad 
freights  to  the  seaboard  were  not  increased. 

also  well  known  that  a  trust,  or  syndicate,  of  cattle  shippers 
have  bought  up  and  had  control  of  the  cattle-shipping  space  in  every 
European  steamer  since  early  in  1889,  so  that  no  one  can  ship  a  single 
head  of  cattle  to  European  markets  except  themselves.  Thus,  the 
fanners  of  this  country  are  obliged  to  sell  at  no  profit,  and  the  Euro- 
pean consumer  must  pay  the  price  the  trust  fixes,  while  our  Govern- 
ment is  powerless,  because  the  steamers  are  under  a  foreign  flag, 
mostly  th  which  lets  trusts  alone,  as  a  "  natural "  outgrowth 

of  free  trade.  The  extent  of  the  extortions  practised  by  this  cattle 
.  through  its  control  of  all  the  steamships  between  here  and 
Europe,  may  be  estimate*  1.  when  it  is  understood  that  the  number  of 
cattle  shipped  in  1889  increased  over  lod  per  cent  as  compared  with 
those  shipped  in  1888,  and  while  the  value  as  declared  by  the  ship- 
pers diil  not  materially  dimmi>h.  that  paid  to  the  tanners  and 
stockmen  did  diminish.  The  value  of  the  shipments  m  1889  was 
$25,673,366.  The  reduction  in  price  to  us,  per  head  of  cattle 
exported,  effected  by  these  cattle-shipping  trusts  in  our  interior  mar- 
kets, amounted  to  $2,000,000,  in  round  numbers,  and  this  was  effected 
in  the  face  of  a  reduced  supply  of  cattle  per  head  of  our  population 
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and  a  very  active  demand  from  Europe  for  cattle  and  i; 
conditions  which  should  have  given  us  the  benefit  of  higher  prices. 
While  this  reduction  in  the  prices  of  our  cattle  v  v  the 

trmt.  the  price  of  canned  fresh  beef,  which  it  or  any  other  trust  could 
not  affect  like  other  fresh  beef,  remained  substantially  stationary 
during  1888  and  1889,  at  .084  cents  per  pound.1  It  is  safe  to  say, 
therefore,  that  these  trusts  pocketed  $4,000,000  to  $5,000,000  of 
profits,  whirh  our  stockmen  and  farmers  ought  to  have  received, 
simply  through  the  facility  with  which  they  controlk  iip  traffic. 

Thus  it  becomes  evident  that  the  free-trade  tariff  as  an  economic 
in  in  international  trans-marine  intercourse,  develops  and  main- 
tains the  conditions  favorable  to  trusts,  and  further,  that  these  \ 
are  beyond  our  control,  and  that  they  have  been  for  many  years 
looked  upon  by  those  practising  "  free  trade  "  as  natural  "  protec- 
tion associations  "  worthy  of  tacit  encouragement  and  worthy  to  be 
let  alone.  This  is  because  the  free-trade  tariff  system  not  only 
directs  the  supply  of  our  imported  commodities  into  a  few  great 
ocean  channels  of  traffic,  but  concentrates  many  of  them,  as  a  rule, 
into  the  hands  of  comparatively  few  great  exporters  from  the  produ- 
cing country,  who,  as  we  are  told  upon  the  highest  P>riti>h  authority, 
favor  the  trusts.* 

Our  investigation  into  the  causes  and  conditions  on  which  trusts 
are  built  up,  suggests  our  remedy,  which  is  two-fold. 

1  -'ir^t,  as  to  all  commodities  which  we  are  capable  of  producing  in 
economy  and  quantity  to  regulate  their  prices  in  our  market,  we  must 
establish  and  extend  our  industries,  to  produce  them  in  that  degree. 
Hundreds  of  manufactories  of  a  given  commodity,  widely  spread 
throughout  the  nation,  will  not  only  render  the  formation  of  a 
domestic  trust  in  their  production  and  distribution  to  the  consumer, 
impossible,  but  they  will  also  render  the  exactions  of  foreign  trusts, 
which  send  us  the  like  articles,  equally  impossible.  He  who  can 
procure  the  needed  commodity  from  a  hundred  widely  different 

»  American  Economist,  Vol.  5,  p.  375. 

*  A  trust  was  in  full  force  in  the  china  and  earthen-ware  trade,  in  England,  in  1888. 
The  London  Pottery  Ga/  -<h  to,  said  of  it:  "  If  any  manufacturers  are  not  true 

to  the  rules  of  the  new  association,  the  bond  they  will  have  signed  will  enable  their  fellow 
manufacturers  to  sell  them  up  *  rump  and  stump.'  .  .  .  The  scheme  has  just  been  suc- 
cessful with  the  china  manufacturers.  They  have  just  obtained  a  second  advance." 

There  was  also  a  British  trust  known  as  the  Associated  Plate  Glass  Manufacturers, 
which  sent  its  circulars  broadcast  throughout  this.country.  Also,  one  of  the  New  York 
•i  importers  in  the  same  line  of  busines*.  [Cong.  Rec.,  iSSS,  speech,  McKinlcy, 
PP.  4756,  4757.] 
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sources,  over  a  score  or  more  of  different  avenues  of 
merce,  cannot  be  subj<  he  exactions  of  a  trust  which  could 

close  only  a  pan  of  those  sources  or  avenues  of  supply.    The  neces- 
sary conditions  for  a  successful  domestic  trust  are  absent ;  or  even  if 
•  an  reach  such  trusts  and  deal  with  them  by  local 
and  national  legislation,  and  we  will  and  do. 

;  racticablc  way  to  build  up  and  extend  such  dnmestk 
industries  is  to  protect  them  by  an  adequate  tariff,  as  we  know  by 
exptr  Ik  industry.  When  silks  came  to 

us  throng  reign  importers,  by  a  few  steam  ocean  lines,  to  form  a 

foreign  trust  and  levy  commercial  blackmail  upon  our  supply  of  silks 
waseasy.  »n  has  established  silk  manu^tories  nunterously  and 

widely  in  the  nation,  and  has  changed  all  that.  When  every  American 
woman  can  send  by  mail  to  any  one  of  our  silk  manufacturers  and 
purchase  her  superior  American  silk  by  sample,  as  is  now  the  case, 
he  would  be  justly  esteemed  a  lunatic  who  talked  of 
goods  trust.  Protection  as  surely  creates  the  conditions 
>e  trust,  in  all  commodities  legitimately  within  its 
free  trade  creates  the  conditions  favorable  to  it.  The  one  diversifies  the 
sources  of  domestic  supply  and  the  avenues  of  access  to  them,  while  the 
r  narrows  the  accessible  sources  of  supply  and  restricts  the  trans- 
marine avenues  of  access  t  In  this  alone  we  find  snnVirm 
scientific  reason  to  maintain  U  .  / .  r  .  that  which 
shall  so  regulate  its  scale  of  dunes  as  to  place  American  wages  and 
American  capital  on  an  with  foreign  inferior  wages  and  capi- 
tal, in  our  home  market,  and  so  paralyze  that  weapon  of  the  free- 
trader, the  foreign  •  h  its  vast  accumulation  of  capital,  which 
has  stood  ready  for  the  past  thirty  five  years  to  crush  any 
competing  industry  which  it  <  ould  reach  by  reason  of 
home  protection. 

Secondly,  as  to  those  commodities  which  we  cannot  produce  to 
regulate  prices  in  our  home  market,  we  can  only  emancipate  ourselves 
from  foreign  brokers'  and  shippers'  trusts,  by  establishing  diversified 
steamship  lines  of  our  own  to  different  foreign  sources  of  supply,  or 
foreign  countries  of  production.  We  can  thus  bring  American  corn- 
on  into  play,  under  the  control  of  our  own  flag  and  laws,  and 
be  no  longer  subjected  to  the  commercial  supremacy  of  England,  the 
hoary  nursing  mother  of  trusts  against  the  rest  of  mankind.  We  can 
only  establish  these  American  steamship  lines  by  subsidies,  such  as 
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Great  Britain  pays,  as  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  the  experi- 
ence of  other  nations,  which  have  tried  every  other  plan  of 
establishing  domestic  shipping  and  failed.  This  experience  again 
vindicates  the  great  economic  system,  Protection,  for  the  subsidy  is  a 
branch  of  that  system. 

It  is  curious  to  notice,  in  this  connection,  how  eminent  writers  for 
free-trade  tariffs  are  so  divorced  from  the  actual  and  practical  opera- 
tions of  modern  trans-marine  commerce  as  to  have  remained 
apparently  ignorant  of  the  existence  and  operation  of  these  all- 
powerful  British  trusts,  which  for  thirty-five  years  have  been  officially 
recognized  and  vouched  for,  which  have  stretched  their  manifold 
arms,  Briareus  like,  to  every  principal  commercial  port  of  every 
hemisphere,  and  levied  their  extortions  upon  every  nation  under  the 
sun.  It  simply  shows  how  utterly  valueless  these  so-called  economic 
theories  must  be  which  support  theoretical  free-trade,  how  widely 
divorced  they  are  from  the  actual  and  practical  commercial  trai. 
tions  of  mankind,  how,  borrowing  all  their  illustrations,  their  arguments, 
and  their  methods  of  analysis  from  the  industrial  and  commercial 
transactions  of  a  by-gone  age,  they  utterly  overlook  the  dominant 
modern  commercial  conditions,  for  good  or  evil  to  mankind,  which 
have  been  developed  by,  and  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  improvement 
in  steam  and  machinery  that  now  rules  the  world. 

In  the  presence  of  these  gigantic  "  trusts,"  which  control  the  steel- 
rail  product  of  the  European  continent  at  pleasure  under  British 
auspices,  which  comprise  among  their  members  steamship  companies 
like  the  British  Peninsular  and  Oriental,  capable  of  transporting  in* 
its  fleets  of  steamers  the  world's  commerce  of  fifty  years  ago,  which 
grasp  and  hold  securely  in  their  clutches  British  commerce  with 
empires  like  China  and  continents  like  Australia,  which  reach  out  for 
the  profits  of  our  Western  farmers'  grain  culture,  and  which  absorb 
and  control  our  entire  trans-marine  cattle  trade  with  Europe,  amount- 
ing to  over  125,000,000  per  year,  mostly  under  the  British  flag,  the 
theoretical  free-trade  economist  who  prattles  serenely  on  about  the 
"  freedom  of  trade  "  under  his  economic  system,  betrays  an  ignorance 
of  the  practical  operation  of  modern  commerce  as  amazing  as  it  is 
simple.  I  care  not  whether  he  be  college  professor  or  politician,  he 
has  not  grasped  the  elements,  practically,  of  the  economic  prol . 
with  which  he  attempts  to  grapple.  However  profound  or  acute  his 
logic  may  be,  it  is  too  lilliputian  in  its  proportions  to  take  in  the 
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clcmenu  of  modern  commerce,  and  too  guileless  to  deal  with  the 
free-trade  development  of  trusts.  He  is  like  a  man  at  the  great 
Chicago  fire  with  a  Chinese  hand-pump  engine,  which  throws  a 
stream  of  water  about  twenty  feet  and  about  a  half  in<  h  m  diameter 
out  of  a  tank  the  size  of  a  water  pail.  His  economic  machine,  and 
its  effects,  may  serve  to  impress  himself  and  those  who,  like  him, 
spend  their  whole  time  in  studying  it  and  know  nothing  beyond, 
with  the  idea  that  it  is  remarkable,  but  beyond  that  it  is  of  no  prac- 
tical value  to  mankind.  It  has  outlived  its  day  and  generation. 

As  a  nation  we,  the  American  people,  most  choose  between  the 
protective  system,  and  the  "  trust "  system  of  getting  our  commodities 
under  free-trade  tariffs.  By  the  protective  system  we  can  emancipate 
ourselves  from  trusts,  because  we  can  bring  the  industries  and  the 
commercial  avenues  for  transporting  their  commodities  within  the 
purview  of  our  laws,  and  trample  their  enormities  under  our  feet. 
By  free-trade  tariffs  we  shall  support  these  foreign  trusts,  which  are 
beyond  our  laws  and  our  reach,  and  be  trampled  under  foot  by  them. 

As  we  choose  so  shall  we  prosper ;  as  we  sow  so  shall  we  reap. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
OF  BOUNTIES  AND  SUBSIDIES. 


"British  shipping  subsidies,  $91,000,000  in  twenty  years." 

BOUNTIES  may  be  defined  as  a  reward  or  premium,  given  to 
certain  designated  individuals  by  the  government,  to  attempt  some 
uncertain  enterprise,  the  success  of  which  would  be  of  public  benefit. 
They  have  been  applied  to  a  vast  variety  of  subjects.  Thus,  we  owe 
the  accuracy  of  our  pocket  time-pieces  to  a  bounty,  offered  by  the 
British  government,  over  one  hundred  years  ago,  which  induced 
Horrax  to  experiment  until  he  discovered  the  chronometer  balance, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  steam  navigation  across  the  ocean 
would  be  possible,  as  now  conducted,  but  for  this  bounty-fed  dis- 
covery. In  more  modern  times,  the  states  of  our  Union,  and  cities 
and  towns,  have  given  bounties  to  encourage  a  greal  variety  of  enter- 
prises to  be  prosecuted  to  a  successful  issue,  or  located  within  their 
limits.  Such  bounties  are,  for  example,  that  of  $100,000  offered  by 
the  State  of  New  York,  for  a  successful  application  of  steam  propul- 
sion to  canal  boats,  and  the  exemption  from  taxation,  given  for  a  term 
of  years,  by  towns  and  cities,  to  manufacturing  enterprises  established 
within  their  limits.  Bounties  are  also  offered  for  the  destruction  of 
noxious  animals,  birds,  etc.  In  short,  the  bounty  is  recognized  as 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  encouragement  of  uncertain  enterprises,  as 
for  instance,  the  bounties  paid  to  induce  soldiers  to  enlist  during  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion. 

The  bounty  is  favored  and  established  as  a  proper  agent  to  apply 
in  such  circumstances,  not  only  by  the  states  of  the  Union  but  by  the 
general  government,  for  the  latter  allowed  a  bounty  for  many  years 
to  vessels  and  sailors  engaged  in  the  deep-sea  fisheries,  in  order  to 
encourage  and  continue  a  nursery,  whence  able  and  hardy  seamen 
could  be  drawn  to  man  our  frigates  in  time  of  war. 
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Bounties  have,  by  §omc  writers,  been  classed  with  protective 
tariffs,  but  while  they  have  some  analogy  to  these,  there  are  important 
differences  between  them,  which  adapt  them  especially  to  different 
spheres  of  application.  In  one  cardinal  particular  alone,  if  in  none 
other,  the  protection  of  a  tariff  differs  widely  from  the  stimulus  of  a 
boun  Utter  does  not  reserve  the  home  market  for  the  com- 

petition  ..!  home  producers,  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  a  tariff*.  The  tariff  arrests  the  foreign  goods  at  the  custom-house, 
and  requires  the  foreign  importer  to  invest  a  large  capital  in  payment 
of  duties,  before  he  can  place  them  before  the  retail  purchaser.  In 
many  instances  the  importer  prefers  to  deposit  the  foreign  goods  in 
the  government  bonded  warehouse,  and  to  sell  them  by  sample, 
thus  adopting  a  circuitous  and  more  or  less  inconvenient  way  of  sale, 
while  competing  home  producers  are  hampered  by  no  such  obstruc- 
tions. Even  if  the  foreign  importer  elects  to  pay  the  duty,  the  very 
(act  that  he  has  to  invest  that  mu<  h  more  capital  in  the  goods,  and 
subject  it  to  the  accidents  and  caprices  of  trade,  renders  him  cautious 
about  placing  so  large  an  importation  of  goods  at  once  on  sale  in  the 
protected  <  oumr\ .  A  Mingle  change  in  fashion  might  com]>el  him  to 
sell  a  whole  nu . ...  e,  of  a  particular  style  or  pattern,  at  less  than  coat, 
as  it  frequently  does.  If  he  is  obliged  to  pay  the  duties  in  advance 
of  reaching  the  protected  market,  he  loses  that  much  more,  which  he 
must  recoup  out  of  prices  of  subsequent  consignments,  because  the 
domestic  competition  of  the  protected  market  controls  the  price  ;  the 
protection  being,  of  course,  applied  only  to  those  legitimate  branches 
of  production,  in  \vht«  h  the  protected  country  has  the  capacity  to 
produce  in  that  economy  and  extent. 

If  a  direct  bounty  were  paid  to  the  domestic  producer,  and  the 
duty  removed,  none  of  these  hindrances  would  be  experienced  by 
the  foreign  competing  importer  in  his  access  to  that  market,  on 
account  of  the  bounty.  Such  effects  of  a  duty,  in  reserving  the 
domestic  market  for  home  competition,  are  very  important,  in  these 
days,  when  the  whole  profit,  at  the  best,  amounts  to  a  fraction  of  a 
cent  per  yard,  or  pound,  of  many  commodities  seeking  the  market 
Fifty  years  ago,  or  more,  when  the  margin  of  profits  was  much  greater, 
these  differences  in  effect  between  a  duty  and  a  bounty  were  undoubt- 
edly comparatively  unimportant.  Hence,  economists  in  those  days 
made  no  account  of  them.  Other  like  differences  between  a  duty 
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and  a  bounty  will  undoubtedly  occur  to  the  reader,  but  they  need 
not  be  dwelt  upon  here. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  only  possible  scientific  justification 
for  a  protective  tariff  on  a  given  article  is  that  the  capacity  of  the 
protecting  country,  so  far  as  human  foresight  goes,  is  ample  to  estab- 
lish the  control  of  home-market  prices,  the  grounds  on  which  a 
bounty  on  the  given  article  may  be  legitimately  granted,  are  much 
wider  and  more  indefinite.  A  consensus  of  human  experience  and 
opinion,  as  found  in  the  legislation  of  mankind  for  a  thousand  years, 
justifies  the  grant  of  a  bounty  upon  the  production  of  an  article  when 
its  successful  production  is  uncertain,  or  even  verging  on  the  improb- 
able in  some  cases.  The  importance  and  value  of  that  successful 
production  may  be  so  great  to  a  community,  or  even  to  a  state  or 
nation,  as  to  warrant  the  grant  of  the  bounty  long  before  the  prospect 
of  it  is  certain  enough  to  warrant  a  protective  duty,  according  to  the 
principles  we  have  laid  down. 

In  other  words,  it  is  the  function  of  protective  duties  to  realize 
and  secure  to  us  the  advantages  of  producing  a  commodity  which 
the  light  of  experience  tells  us  we  can  produce  to  benefit  all  classes, 
while  it  is  the  function  of  a  bounty  to  determine  what  production  is 
possible  in  that  uncertain  and  unknown  field  which  the  light  of  expe- 
rience cannot  penetrate.  In  the  case  of  a  commodity  which  we  can 
produce  in  quantity  and  economy  to  substantially  supply  our  domestic 
wants,  the  operation  of  the  protective  system,  as  we  have  shown,  is 
to  constantly  cheapen  those  grades  of  the  commodity  used  by  the 
masses  of  the  people,  until  their  price  reaches  the  level  of  the  foreign 
price,  and  the  protective  system  then  only  and  valuably  operates  to 
reserve  the  home  market  to  home  competition.  But  a  bounty, 
instead  of  costing  less  and  less  as  the  production  increased,  would 
cost  more.  It  therefore  fails  to  relieve  the  people  from  taxation  as 
production  increases,  and  hence,  lacks  the  essential  feature  in  this 
respect  which  justifies  its  wide  application.  In  short,  for  a  limited 
and  experimental  production  it  may  well  be  cheapest,  but  not 
for  an  unlimited  one.  There  a  protective  tariff  is  economically 
suitable. 

Another  field  of  application  of  bounties  should  not  be  over- 
looked. That  is,  where  the  nature,  conditions,  or  surroundings  of  the 
subject  of  the  bounty  are  such  that  protective  duties  cannot  be 
applied.  Here  all  nations  have  always  recognized  the  appropriate- 
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of  bounties,  ts  is  illustrated  by  Crest  Britain  in  the  million*  she 
has  paid,  and  still  pays,  in  transportation  and  steamship  subsidies.1 

The  jects  of  a  bounty,  where  some  kind  of  a 

tariff  might  also  be  applied,  are  ordinarily  those  comma  i  >  the 

best  experience  indicates  to  us  the  doubtfulness  of  producing  at  hone 
reduce  or  control  domestic  prices.    A  tariff  levied  upon 
these  would  be  a  free- trade  tariff  of  th<  type,  imposing  its 

unjust  exactions  mostly  upon  the  wage-earners  of  the  nation.  In  the 
course  of  national  development,  we  must  recognize  that  changes  in 
methods,  or  sources,  of  production  are  constantly  taking  place,  and 
that  these  may  give  us  the  capacity  to  economically  produce  an  article, 
to  as  to  make  it  a  proper  subject  of  protection,  when  we  had  not  such 
capacity  a  few  years  before.  Bounties  are  useful  as  the  advance 
scouts  of  the  protective  system,  to  discover  when  this  has  occurred 
or  is  about  to  occur,  for,  like  many  other  things,  it  does  not  always 
discover  itself  i  aspect  of  them,  we  may  by  a  small  expendi- 

ture, comparatively,  discover  when  a  branch  of  production  has 
become  qualified  by  our  capacities  to  become  a  fit  subject  of  protec- 
tion, without  resorting  to  the  injustice  of  imposing  a  large  expense 
upon  the  people,  by  levying  what  may  turn  out,  after  all,  to  be  only 
a  free-trade  tariff  by  reason  of  our  ultimate  lack  of  capacity  to  pro- 
duce the  given  commodity  in  quantity  and  economy  sufficient  to 
regulate  home-market  prices.  Such  tariffs  should  not  be  encouraged, 
for  their  vicious  and  inequitable  features  render  them  only  a  proper 
resort  when  the  fiscal  necessities  of  the  nation  cannot  be  otherwise 
met.  In  that  case  the  necessity  may  be  said  to  overpower  equitable 
considerations,  since  to  the  laboring  classes  the  destruction  of  the 
nation  would  be  a  heavier  burden  than  even  nine-tenths  of  its  duties 
levied  upon  their  wages  by  the  free-trade  tariff  system. 


*  Tbc 


of  the  MW  rovto  for  commerce  whkhUio  Britih 


roM  Ma*o  of  Mala*,  per  yWr  . 
» frooi  Victoria,  B-CZTtoOUm 

Tocml  per  y«*r Ji  1.561,000 
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APPENDIX   TO   CHAPTER  XII. 
SUBSIDIES  TO  SHIITIN<;  PAID  BY  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


THE  postal  subsidies  paid  by  the  British  government  to  steamship  lines,  sinve 
the  year  1868-9,  are  as  follows:  — 

Year.  Am't  of  Subsidy 

«86S-6o  .......................  $5^54,530 

1869-70  ......................  -  6,043,630 

1870-71  .......................  6,091,345 

1871-72  .......................  5,721,370 

1872-73  .......................  5.695,5»o 

1873-74  .......................  5.596,o6o 

1874-75  .......................  4,920,770 

1875-76  .......................  4,443,235 

1876-77  .......................  4,255,'3o 

-78 


1877- 

1878-79  .......................  3,891,205 

1879-80  .......................  3,865,260 

1880-81  .......................  3,592,230 

1881-82  .......................  3,524,330 

1882-83  .......................  3,600,800 

1883-84  .......................  3,608,355 

1884-85  .......................  3,642,065 

1885-86  .......................  3,662,505 

1886-87  .......................  3,625,915 

1887-88  .......................  3,490,860 

1888-89  .......................  3,184,435 

Total  ..................    191,723,340 

Besides  the  above,  the  British  government  has  agreed  to  pay  a  subsidy  to 
British  steamship  companies,  as  follows  :— 

To  the  White  Star  Line,  per  annum  ............  $65,000 

('unard  Company,  "         "          ...........  81,000 

"        Peninsular  and  Oriental  Co.,  per  annum  .......  70,400 

"        Inman  and  International,         "        "        .......  78,740 

Total  ....................  1295,140 

Also,  $300,000  per  annum  to  Canadian  Line  to  China.1 

The  Austrian  government  subsidizes  twenty-one  lines  of  steamers  to  different 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  India,  China,  Brazil,  etc.,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$761,184.* 

>  Bee  Document*  and  Report*,  Consul  -Gen.  New,  U.  S.  Consular  Rep.,  Jan.,  1889,  pp. 
a,  and  ta  to  ai. 

'  Ibid.,  Rep.  If  inUter  Grant,  pp.  aj,  25. 
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North  German  Lloyd  Co.,  to  Aua  and  Australia,  per  year    .   .    >  16,000 
Certain  companies,  Antwerp  and  N  7^000 

Packs*  strrios,  to  Dover,  Otfend,  and  Antwerp,  101,250 

Portugal  subsidises  five  lines  of  steamers,  running  to  the  Axore*,  Madeira, 
Algarve,  Guinea,  and  Moxambique,  at  an  annual  expense  of  1 1 95,000  » 

Denmark  subsktircs  the  Etbjerg-Parkeston  line  of  steamers,  the  line  from 
Esbjerg  to  England,  and  the  North  German  Uoyd  Co.,  at  an  annual  charge  of 


France  has  paid  in  subsidies  on  ship-building  and  bounties  on  navigation,  UM 
following 

I.VM 

1882  2.122^47 

2,233*51 


.042.706 


Under  the  French  bounty  law  the  increase  in  tons  of  merchandise  carried  in 
•ailing  ships  between  1881  and  1887  was  from  250,301  tons  to  323,307  torn,  and 
the  miles  run  increased  from  4,715,940  to  8,145,064.  In  addition  to  the  above 
subsidies  and  bounties  France  had  in  1889  ten  steamship  line*,  two  of  which  were 
subsidized,  one  at  $864,254  per  year,  and  one  at  |i  per  mile  run  between  France 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  South  America.* 

Germany  began  the  payment  of  subsidies  in  1885,  for  steamship  service  to 
Asia,  Australia,  and  the  Levant,  for  which  she  pays  £1,047,619  per  annum  for 
fifteen  years.' 

Kuhlow'fc  German  Trade  Review  (No.  243,  Sept.  4,  1887,)  states  the  result  to 
that  time  at  follows  :— 

44  Of  particular  importance  in  the  development  of  German  trade  with  China  is 
the  position  occupied  by  German  steamers  and  coasters.  The  number,  and  par- 
ticularly  the  carrying  capacity,  of  the  German  steamers  which  afford  communication 
between  Germany  and  China,  or  which  transport  goods  to  the  latter  country,  is 
very  largely  increasing.  The  snccess  attained  by  the  subsidiied  steamers  of  the 
North  German  Uoyd  Company  deserves  to  be  specially  referred  to;  for  over  a 
year  the  four-  weekly  service  appears  to  be  insnmciem.  The  quantity  of 


at  Bran  ils.  Jam,  as,  1889. 
si  LUboo.  March  isth.  18*. 


SOT  Rep.  BHtteh  MlaiMer  M«cDoi»cll,  Feb.  8,  I 

S«  Rrp.  U.  S.CbMaiX^o.  Rtlhboror.  Sept.  • 

•  SOT  Rrp.  U.  S.  OoosaLGm.  M«»oo,  Sept.  «7th. 
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offered  from  Bremerhaven  direct  to  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai,  and  vice  vtrsn,  is 
so  great  that  the  intermediate  ports  can  only  be  relatively  little  provided  for. 
The  passenger  traffic  of  the  English  and  French  lines  has  been  surpassed." 

Under  her  subsidy  system  to  shipping,  the  French  line  of  steamers  was  estab- 
lished between  Havre  and  Buenos  Ayres  in  1881,  and  the  French  exports  to  that 
country  increased  from  $8,292,872  in  1880,  to  $22,996,000  in  1888.  German 
commerce  increased  under  a  like  support  from  12,365,152  in  1880  to  $13,310,000 
in  I888.1 

The  Italian  government  expends  annually  the  following  amounts  in  subsidies: 

To  the  Navigazione  Generate  Italian  a  Co. : — 

For  the   India  service $216,000.00 

India-China  service 111,97440 

levant                "         399.524-80 

Red  Sea            "        96,000.00 

"         Batavia              "        60,000.00 

Egyptian           "       (from  Genoa) 60,000.00 

44         Mediterranean  service 927,711.20 

Smaller  Islands    "        31,340.88 

To  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Co. : — 

For  its  Egyptian  service  (from  Venice) 155,000.00 

To  the  Neapolitan  Co. : — 

For  Gulf  of  Naples  and  Gaeta  service 9,000.00 

Total $2,066,551.20 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Italian  government  gives  a  construction  bounty 
of  20  cents  per  gross-ton  measurement  for  every  iron  or  steel  steamship,  and  3 
cents  per  ton  for  every  wooden  sailing  ship,  built  in  Italy.  From  10  to  20  per 
cent  increase  beyond  this  is  given  for  vessels  adapted  to  government  service  in 
time  of  war.  Italy  also  grants  coal  and  navigation  "prizes"  to  national  vessels 
bringing  cargoes  from  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibralter  and  Suez  Canal,  of  20  cents 
per  ton  for  coal  carrying,  and  13  cents  per  ton,  net  measurement,  for  every  1,000 
nautical  miles  travelled.  In  1887,  there  was  paid  for  these  "prizes":  Coal- 
trade  sailing  vessels,  $19,029.14;  steamships,  $15,628.81 ;  navigation, $224,780.80.* 

The  Netherlands  grants  postal  subsidies  to  nineteen  lines  of  steamers  running 
to  different  ports  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  the  United  States,  and  South 
America,  to  the  amount  of  25,459,200  florins  per  annum.* 

The  Russian  government  pays  an  annual  subsidy  of  2,258,760  rubles  to  seven- 
teen inland  and  foreign  steamship  companies  in  Europe  and  Asia,4 

Spain  extends  to  five  lines  of  steamers  trading  to  the  Antilles,  New  York, 
Mexico,  the  East  Indies  and  China,  South  America,  Canary  Islands,  the  Philip* 
pine  Islands,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico,  the  sum  of  $1,689,044.45.* 

1  Bulletin,  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  July  131)1,  1890. 

•  See  Rep.  U.  S.  Minister  Dougherty,  Sept.  ai,  1889. 

•  See  Communication  of  Count  de  Bylandt  to  British  Legation,  for  Netherlands,  Feb. 
JO,  1889. 

«  See  Rep.  British  Commercial  Attach*  Law  to  British  Government,  April  13,  1889. 

•  See  Rep.  U.  S.  Minister  Palmer,  Oct.  a, 1889. 


.^>. :.  a. 

HM§  to  the  IAOVOC  of  1175.140, 
comiBf  liow  to  the  ftUffdmlen  Wand.,  the  W«l  I odi«,  SM  Fraocuco  (| 1 7^40). 
Great  Britain,  etc.,  etc.  For  1890.  the  authorized  the  pajrment  of  £819413  32.  to 
to  Gfwt  Britain  CUm.  A-trmlU,  Saa  FraadKO,  MM!  the  We* 


In  short,  the  United  State*  U  the  only  important  nation  that  hat  fcflad  to  Mb- 
lines  01  ocean  steamers  to  pceatrv*   her  foreifn  comsfterce,  wWcs  • 
ndoobtedlr  doe  to  obttractfa*  party  politks  rather  than  to  atmad  Bftlkmal  policy. 

»S*iR.p.  U.S.  CoMul  Hoidi  kiM.Amf.il 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
HOW  PROTECTION  GATHERS  WEALTH. 


"  Opportunities  for  industry  wkich  Protection  creates  are  a  heritage  of  our 

citizens." 

IT  is  the  great  function  of  protection  to  present  and  preserve  to 
the  American  people,  new  and  varied  opportunities  for  the  exercise 
of  their  individually  varied  mental  and  manual  powers  in  the  creation 
and  saving  of  wealth.  It  is  proposed  to  touch  briefly  upon  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  wealth  is  thus  created  and  saved.  The  different 
ways  considered  in  this  chapter  are  the  following : — 

(1)  The  introduction  of  mining  and  manufacturing  pursuits,  yield- 
ing wages  averaging  a  large  percentage  above  the  average  of  agricul- 
tural wages,  which  excess  may  justly  be  termed  the  net  profits  of 
labor  engaged  in  them. 

(2)  The  increase  in  the  average  wages  of  agricultural  pursuits  dur- 
ing the  thirty  years  of  protection,  which  is  greatest  in  those  states 
marketing  their  farm-produce    almost  exclusively  in  our  domestic 
markets,  and  which  is  due  to  the  drafting  of  so  many  workers  from 
the  farm  to  the  factory,  workshop  and  mine,  to  carry  on  our  pro- 
tected industries. 

(3)  The  introduction  of  the  protected   industries,  which   afford 
employment   to  those  whose   sex,  or  want  of  health   or  physical 
strength,  debars  them  from  being  effective  wage-earners  in  the  ruder 
pursuits  of  agriculture,  etc.,  thus  adding  almost  the  whole  sum  of 
their  present  earnings  to  the  national  wealth ;  frequently  amounting 
to  as  much  (or  more),  by  their  special  skill  and  deftness,  as  those  of 
an  equal  number  of  the  most  robust  workers. 

(4)  The  placing  before  our  people  of  the  vast  variety  of  protected 
industries,  and  those  germain  to  them,  as  object  lessons  upon  which 
the  inventive  genius  of  the  nation  exerts  its  powers,  thereby  coining 
incalculable  wealth  in  newly  invented  methods  and  mechanisms  of 
production ;  for  the  profitable  pursuit  of  these  industries  among  us 
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it  an  essential  condition  pecedcm  to  the  effective  exercise  of  our 

uve  genius  upon  them,  as  much  as  the  protection  of  our  patent 

laws  is  an  essential  condition  subsequent,  to  afford  the  necessary 

stimulus  to  that  inventive  & -.. 

(5)  The  securing  to  our  people  of  the  fruits  of  their  ingenuity  by 

*  h  of  protection  known  as  our  patent  system.  The  incal- 
culable addition  to  the  wealth  of  both  consumers  and  producers  by 
this  means  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  yet  it  is  secured  by  the 
agency  of  the  most  rigid  and  exclusive  special  code  of  protective  laws 
. 

(6)  By  compelling  the  foreign  importer    to  pay  a  pan  or  the 
whole  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  his  commodities,  for  the  privilege 
of  entering  our  markets  and  selling  them  at  the  price  fixed  by  our 
domestic  competition,  thereby  saving  our  people  from  just  so  ranch 
taxation  and  adding  to  the  national  wealth.    This  proportion  paid  by 
the  foreigner  will  van'  from  quite  the  whole  amount  of  the  duty  on 
some  con:  .  in  common  and  general  use,  to  a  smaller  portion 
on  semi-luxuries  and  luxuries  consumed  by  the  wealthy,  under  the  law 
that  protection  tends  to  chiefly  tax  wealth  and  relieve  labor. 

(7)  Protection  effects  a  saving  to  the  consumer,  in  bringing  down 
the  prices,  which  the  foreigner,  if  unrestrained,  charges,  thus  prevent- 
ing foreign  maniptil.it ion  of  our  markets  for  extortion,  and  also  thus 
preventing  the  consequent  wide  fluctuation  of  our  market  prices, 
which  in  turn  prevents  home  producers  from  doing  business  on  the 
small  margin  of  profits,  which  they  now  consider  ample,  and  which 
now  enables  them  to  furnish  cheap  goods  to  the  consumer. 

(8)  Protection  eliminates  in  a  large  degree,  by  substituting  domes- 
tic commerce  for  foreign,  the  multitude  of  middlemen  and  their 
charges  inseparable  from  foreign  commerce,  which  are  nothing  more 
than  a  tax  upon  commerce  of  the  most  onerous  description.     In 
domestic  tracfe  the  consumer  can  and  does  always  deal  more  directly 
with  the  prod 

(9)  Protection,  by  establishing,  building  up,  and  preserving  the 
home  market  at  the  doors  of  our  agricultural  producers,  saves  to  them 
the  payment  of  necessary  freight,  insurance  and  commission,  on  send- 
ing their  commodities  to  distant  foreign  markets  for  sale,  as  well  as 
the  payment  of  like  charges  on  the  goals  they  purchase  in  return, 
thus  saving  two  freights,  two  sets  of  commission,  two 

etc. 
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(10)  Protection  is  to  be  credited  with  two  profits  upon  every  trans- 
action in  domestic  trade  which  it  establishes,  instead  of  only  one 
profit,  win.  h  would  come  to  us  in  each  transaction  in  foreign  trade ; 
the  foreigner  getting  the  other. 

(i  i )  Protection  is  to  be  credited  with  the  cheaper  interest  charge 
which  it  enables  our  accumulated  industrial  capitals  to  commai;<l  in 
the  money  market,  thereby  cheapening  the  cost  of  the  goods  pro- 
duced by  the  consumer. 

(12)  A  large  part  of  our  utilization  of  crude  materials  lying  dormant 
on,  or  in  the  earth,  and  the  price  we  get  for  them  is  due  to  our  pro- 
tected industries,  which  either  produce  them  directly  by,  or  require 
them  for  protected  industries,  without  which  they  would  continue  to 
lie  dormant  for  years  to  come. 

(13)  lastly,  protection   is  to  be  credited  with   the  economy  it 
effects  by  the   wholesale  and  continuous  operation  of  our  modern 
agencies  of  production,  due  to  the  reservation  of  our  expanding  home 
market  to  the  competition  of  domestic  producers. 

We  will  now  discuss  each  of  the  above  economies  of  protection 
more  at  length. 

Neither  the  habits  nor  means  of  our  industrial  classes  enable  them 
to  look  far  from  home  for  more  lucrative  branches  of  employment. 
These  must  be  established  in  the  nation  in  which  the  workman  has 
his  habitat.  The  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  which  dispose  him 
to  love  his  home  and  live  in  its  simple  virtues,  are  partly  responsible 
for  this. 

The  placing  before  the  citizen,  by  protection,  of  new  branches  of 
employment  requiring  greater  mental  and  manual  education  than 
more  primitive  branches,  always  enables  him  as  a  workman  to  earn 
superior  wages  with  less  toil.  Thus,  it  will  be  found  that  the  wages 
of  any  given  number  of  average  mechanics,  say  1,000,  largely  exceeds 
the  wages  of  any  like  number  of  average  farm  laborers,  and  this  is  true 
of  every  country  where  mechanics  and  farm  laborers  are  found.  In 
general,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  wages  of  mechanics  are,  on  the 
average,  at  least  40  to  100  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  farm 
laborers.1  Thus,  the  average  wages  of  the  farm  laborers  in  the  v 
England  and  Middle  States,  in  1883,  was  $288  per  man  per  year, 
without  board.  The  same  average  rate  of  farm  wages,  substantially, 
was  paid  in  the  ten  great  western  states  which  lead  in  agriculture. 

Hrp.  Royal  CommiftMon,  Appendix,  part  i,  p.  344.    Sir  L.  Bell. 
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'he  average  annual  wages  of  those  mariitnift  fngafftd  in  nine 
leading  trades,  as  reported  by  the  census  of  i8So,  appears  to  be  $421 
per  man.1  Each  mechanic,  therefore,  on  the  average,  earned  $133, 
or  46  per  cent  more  per  year  than  if  he  had  worked  on  the  (arm,  in 
sight  of  his  workshop. 

n  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  in  which  91,000  women 
and  30,000  children  engaged,  as  well  as  64,000  men,  the  average 
wages  of  the  whole,  men,  women  and  children,  taken  together,  was, 
according  to  good  ami  the  rate  of  $280  per  year.9  In  the 

manufacture  of  men's  clothing,  in  which  80,000  women  and  2,500 
c-hiMren  were  employed,  with  77,000  men,  the  average  rate  of  yearly 
wages  of  all,  t  ikm  together,  was  £286  per  year. 

Whenever  protection  presents  to  the  community  of  farm  laborers 
the  opportunity  to  engage  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  mechanical 
employments,  an  ambition  to  better  their  condition  will  always 
induce  a  certain  number  of  these  laborers  to  engage  in  the  mechanical 

pat  ion,  and  to  educate  themselves  to  the  proficiency  necessary 
for  it.  I  .  :  v  time  a  farm  laborer  does  this,  he  adds  to  his  earnings 
over  40  per  cent,  and  adds  just  that  much  to  the  wealth  and  business 

>ty  of  the  community  in  whi<  h  he  lives.  Take  the  104,000  men 
engaged  in  factories  in  boot  and  shoe  manufacture.  If,  instead  of 
lu\  ing  them  employed,  under  protection,  in  making  our  ready-made 
boots  and  shoes,  we  imported  these,  under  free  trade,  from  other 
nations,  these  men  would  be  working  on  our  farms,  and  earning 
$10,000,000  less  average  wages  per  year,  and  the  25,000  women, 
who  are  also  included  in  the  same  average  wages,  making  boots  and 
shoes,  would  be  at  work  washing  dishes  at  a  loss  of,  say,  14,000,000 
more  in  wages  to  themselves  and  the  nation.  Take  the  80,000 
n  in  the  men's  ready-made  clothing  trade,  which  has  been 
built  up  almost  entirely  under  protection,  earning,  as  reported  by  the 
census,  in  company  with  77,000  men,  an  average  wage  of  5*8' 
year.  Suppose  they  had  been  washing  dishes  and  scrubbing  floors, 
under  free  trade,  their  loss  in  wages  would  have  amounted  to 
$10,800,000  per  year.  Take  the  90,000  women  and  the  30,000 
children  earning  average  wages  in  our  cotton  manufacture  of  $280 
per  year— a  manufacture  which  protection  has  wrested  from  the 


MM,  foundries  and 'machine  »nop*.  furniture. 
»  Atkioaoo.  Dbtribatio*  of  Products,  p.  toS. 
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ItritUh  and  transferred  to  us.  Suppose,  under  free  trade,  the  British 
lu  Id  that  manufacture  still,  and  this  opportunity  to  earn  good  wages 
had  never  come  to  these  women  and  children, — it  would  represent 
a  loss  to  us,  as  a  people,  of  $15,600,000  in  their  wages  per  year. 
Take  the  remaining  347,000  men  engaged  in  the  selected  trades, 
from  which  our  average  rate  of  wages  was  calculated,  all  of  them 
employed  in  manufactories  turning  out  their  products.  Suppose  that 
instead  of  employing  them  under  protection  in  these  establishments, 
they  were  farmers,  like  their  fathers  before  them,  under  free-trade. 
The  loss  in  wages  to  them,  and  to  the  nation,  would  amount  to  over 
$46,000,000  per  year. 

But,  although  we  have  not  yet  begun  to  touch  the  great  trades  of 
woolens,  hardware,  cutlery,  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  mixed  textiles, 
quarrying,  mining,  etc.,  etc.,  which  make  up  our  census  reports,  yet 
we  have  already  reached  an  aggregate  gain,  in  wages  alone,  to  our 
laboring  classes  and  the  nation,  of  over  $86,000,000  per  year  above 
what  could  have  been  earned  in  an  agricultural  community,  by  the 
same  wage  earners,  at  our  present  high  rate  of  agricultural  wages. 
On  good  authority  it  appears  that  our  laborers  on  so-called  raw 
materials,  such  as  quarrying  and  working  granite,  stone,  and  in 
mining  iron  and  other  ores,  earn  $36,000,000  per  annum  more  than 
if  they  were  receiving  the  average  wages  as  farm  laborers.1 

Now  it  is  not  intended  to  be  here  argued  that,  under  a  free-trade 
system  of  tariffs,  we  should  have  had  absolutely  no  mechanic  arts, 
and  no  superiority  in  wages  earned  in  them  over  the  wages  of  agri- 
culture. But  these  figures  show  that  even  if  we  were  to  ascribe  but 
half  our  increase  in  mechanical  branches  of  industry  to  the  effects  of 
our  protective  system,  the  mere  excess  in  yearly  wages  which  this 
has  given  and  now  gives  us  above  those  of  agriculture,  would  be  at 
least  $200.000,000  per  year.  It  would  exceed  the  whole  sum  annually 
paid  for  protective  duties.  This  is  an  exceedingly  liberal  estimate 
for  the  free-trade  tariff  system,  because  it  does  not  take  into  account 
at  all  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  diverting  of  so  great  a  portion  of 
our  agricultural  labor  to  these  other  branches  of  industry,  established 
by  protection,  has  raised  agricultural  wages  twenty-five  to  fifty  per 
cent  above  the  free-trade  tariff  period  of  1850-1 86o.«  If  this  had 

>  Atkinson,  Distribution  of  Products,  pp.  107,  no,  in. 
*  Atkinson,  Progress  of  the  Nation,  pp. 
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taken  into  account,  the  wages-profits  of  protection  to  the  nation 
would  have  been  vastly  increased.  Nor  have  we  taken  into  account 
the  \.i*t  field  of  employment  in  our  internal  commerce,  which  the 

ngc  of  protected  commodities  between  different  parts  of  the 
nation  has  built  up.  The  mere  labor  of  moving  over  $13,000,000,- 
ooo  in  value  of  freight,  amounting  to  over  552,000,000  tons,  has 
assisted  in  raising  wages  and  thus  increasing  the  wage-earnings  of  the 
whole  nat. 

(tion,  therefore,  gives  increased  wages  to  labor  far  beyond 
its  entire  cost  to  the  nation.  This  increase  of  wages,  by  introducing 
superior  wage-earning  occupations,  may  be  justly  considered  as  the 
net  profits  which  labor  derives  from  protection. 

Again,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  protection,  by  presenting 
our  people  with  new  occupations,  affords  opportunity  for  employment 
to  women  and  children  and  to  those  whom  ill  health  and  bodily 
infirmity  has  debarred  from  engaging  in  the  ruder  occupation  of . 
trade  tariff  periods.  All  such  earnings  of  these  classes  of  our  people 
are  net  gains  to  the  community,  because  they  relieve  it  of  the  burden 
of  supporting  such  classes  by  public  or  private  charity.  These  earn- 
ings should  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  protective  system.' 

It  has  not  escaped  the  observation  of  so  distinguished  a  ^^ff^n 
as  Gladstone,  that  the  inventive  genius  of  the  American  people  has 
created  new  forms  of  wealth,  far  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  our  pro- 
tective system.  He  characterizes  our  people  as  far  superior  to  any 
other  in  versatility  of  invention.  Vet  it  is  often  overlooked  that  this 
inventive  spirit,  and  its  practical  application,  is  the  fruit  of  the  pro- 

»  FOOT.  Twenty  two  Your*  ol  Protection,  p.  168. 

the  number  of  birth*  and  marriage*,  showing  that  thit  increase  WM  healthful  aa  well  as 
(Rep.  MAM.  Bureau  o?  Labor.  1889,  p.  601. J      In  1885.  the  nmmbtr  of  won 
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tective  system.  Between  1846  and  1861  we  granted,  all  told,  but 
26,234  patents  from  our  Patent  Office.  This  covers  the  fourteen-year 
period  when  we  had  the  free-trade  tariff  system.  During  the  next 
fourteen-year  period,  up  to  1875,  under  the  protective  system,  our 
Patent  Office  granted  127,345  patents,  or  almost  five  times  as  many 
as  under  the  corresponding  free-trade  period.  During  the  next  four- 
teen years,  up  to  1889,  when  the  continuance  of  our  protective  system 
had  still  farther  established  and  diversified  our  industries,  our  Patent 
Office  granted  236.955  patents,  or  over  nine  times  as  many  as  during 
the  corresponding  free-trade  period. 

These  statistics  enforce  the  well-known  truth  that  invention 
depends  primarily  upon  the  bringing  together  of  the  embryo  inventor 
and  the  industry  to  be  improved.  When  this  is  accomplished  by  our 
protective  system,  the  result  is  the  creation  of  wealth  by  invention  to 
an  unprecedented  degree.  Just  in  proportion  as  an  industry  is  made 
profitable  by  protection,  in  that  proportion  is  invention  stimulated. 

Lest  these  statistics  of  our  Patent  Office  should  seem  exceptional, 
it  is  well  to  notice  that  under  the  free-trade  tariff  system  of  ( 
Britain,  there  were  but  9,095  British  patents  granted  between  1854 
and  1875. 

Our  patent  system  is  itself  but  a  branch  of  protection,  since  it 
gives  a  monopoly  of  his  discovery  to  the  inventor  for  a  term  of  \ 
It  protects  him  in  it.      Invention  springs  from  protection.     Jt    is 
nourished  by  protection.     Who  can  estimate  the  wealth  invention 
has  bestowed  upon  the  nation?     Its  music  is  in  the  hum  of  our 
lories.     Its  alphabet  is  spelled  out  by  the  inventor  under  the  shadow 
of  our  protected  industries.     Daily,  monthly,  yearly,  invention  gives 
to  us  a  fund  of  wealth  and  comfort  for  the  masses,  which  rivals  the 
magic  tales  of  Aladdin's   lamp.     Invention  and   protection   march 
hand  in  hand,  one  and  inseparable. 

The  great  inventions  which  originally  built  up  England's  indus- 
tries, were  made  while  she  had  a  protective  system.  The  spinning 
jenny,  the  loom,  the  steam  engine,  the  smelting  of  iron  by  coal  ;md 
the  hot  blast,  the  locomotive,  the  application  of  steam  to  navigation, 
all  had  their  inception  under  a  protective  system. 

How  meagre  the  record  of  British  inventions  is,  since  the  adop- 
tion of  her  free-trade  tariff  system,  her  Patent  Office  shows.  It  is 
well  known  that  valuable  inventions  have  lain  dormant  in  the  British 
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patent  records,  until  taken  up  and  perfected  under  our  protective 
system,  and  that  a  substantial  part  of  the  cheapness  of  the  fabrics  we 
wear  is  due  to  more  than  one  such.  The  encouragement  afforded  by 
German  and  French  sugar  bounties  is  another  instance,  where  protec- 
tion has  forced  the  adoption  of  improvements  of  a  permanent  character 
in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  not  only  as  made  from  beets,  but  from  cane, 
so  that  the  world  is  saved  in  price  over  £190,000,000  per  year  in  the 
sugar  bill  it  pays  to  obtain  this  necessary  an  ;  xxl.  In  this 

country  alone  this  saving  to  us  in  the  average  price  of  sugar  amounts 
to  £48,000,000  per  year,  estimated  upon  the  consumption  of  1886, 
and  the  saving,  calculated  upon  the  extreme  maximum  prices  which 
free  trade  forced  us  to  pay  when  it  controlled  sugar  production,  and 
the  extreme  minimum  price  protection  has  since  reduced  sugar  to, 
would  amount  to  $i  19,000,000  per  year  to  us,  according  to  the  best 
ca,1 

Of  this  saving  of  $48,000,000  in  our  sugar  bill  fur  the  nation,  by 
protection  bounties  of  the  (Jerraans  and  other  nations  on  sugar, 
$24,000,000,  in  round  figures,  was  effected  to  us  by  the  permanent 
cheapening  forced  in  the  cost  of  producing  cane  sugar,  and  the 
balance  was  saved  in  abatement  of  the  average  extortionate  profits 
which  the  British  free-trade  sugar  producers  customarily  charged  us 
before  they  had  competition  from  beet  sugar.*  This  illustrates  the 
hollow  pretences  of  cheap  prices,  with  which  the  foreign  free-trader 
seeks  to  delude  us,  and  the  benefits  to  a  nation  of  protecting  the  pro- 
duction of  a  commodity  it  is  capable  of  producing  economically,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  German  beet  sugar.  Of  course,  the  same  protec- 
tive principle  requires  that  we  should  make  raw  sugar  free,  because 
we  cannot  so  produce  it  economically. 

But  to  return  to  the  savings  effected  by  a  protective  system,  we 
have  in  the  next  place  the  portion  of  the  duties  which  the  foreign 
importer  is  compelled  .to  pay  in  order  to  sell  his  competing  com- 
modity in  our  market.  As  a  nation,  we  must  collect  a  revenue  from 
duties.  The  question  for  us  to  consider  is,  then,  shall  we  collect  this 
revenue  by  the  system  of  free-trade  tariffs,  in  which  they  are  I 
upon  commodities  which  we  cannot  economically  produce  and  on 
which  they  are,  therefore,  always  added  to  the  import  price  and  paid 

»  Third  Rep.  Royml 
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entirely  by  the  domestic  consumer,  and  that,  too,  in  the  proportion  of 
at  least  nine-tenths,  by  our  laboring  classes?  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
shall  we  collect  these  duties  under  the  protective  system,  which 
divides  them  between  the  foreign  importer  and  the  wealthier  classes 
of  our  population,  which  can  afford  to  pay  them  ?  * 

Take  the  duty  on  wool  as  an  illustration.  The  Boston  yearly 
average  price  of  fine  Ohio  wool  has  been  lower  than  the  price  of  the 
same  grades  of  competing  wool  in  London,  with  one  trifling  excep- 
tion of  a  few  months,  during  the  entire  period  from  1881  to  1887,  or 
for  five  entire  years.  When  the  foreigner  brought  this  grade  of  wool 
to  the  Boston  market  during  this  period,  who  paid  the  duty?  Obvi- 
ously, he  did.  That  relieved  the  American  people  of  so  much  taxa- 
tion. The  average  price  of  all  grades  of  American  wool,  at  the  farm, 
from  1881  to  1887,  inclusive,  has  always  been  from  one-fifth  of  a 
cent  to  nine  cents  per  pound  below  the  average  foreign  price  of  wools 
during  the  same  period  in  the  foreign  markets,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  table  : — 

1  The  gain  to  the  consumer,  in  price,  since  the  time  of  our  free-trade  tariff,  and  to 
labor  in  wages,  can  best  be  shown  with  relation  to  the  production  of  the  poor  man's  blanket. 

TABLE,  SHOWING  PRICE  OF  FIVE-POUND   BLANKETS,   IN  1860  TO  1888,  OF  DIFFERENT 
GRADES,  AND  ALSO  OF  WAGES  PAID  FOR  MAKING  rut  SAME  IN  iS6o  AND  1888. 

Year.  No.  i.  No.  a.  No.  3.  No.  4.  No.  5.  No.  6.  No.  7.  No.  8. 

1860 $a.oo  $3.35  $3.50  $3.50  $3.75  $7.50  $10.00  $i».oo 

iSSS i.oa  i..;  i  1.45  1.90  3.58  4.35  5.85  6.80 

Turin*  having*  to 

consumer.  .  $0.98  $0.94  $1x15  $1.60  $1*17  $3-'5  $4-'S  $6.30 

WAGES  PAID  PER  WEEK,  FOR  MAKING  ABOVE. 

To  To  To  Skilled  To  To  Piecer 

Year.                                              Spinner.  Weaver.  Finisher.  Engineer.         Boy. 

1860 $  6.00  $  4.00  $  6.00  $  6.50            $1.15 

iSSS 15.00  10.00  16.00  16.00              3.60 

Tariff  gain  to  labor  per  week          $9.00  $6.00  $10.00  $9-50  $3.45 

Percent 150  150  166  146"  313 

[Speech  of  McKinlcy,  Cong.  Rec.,  1886,  p.  4755-1 

The  cost  of  American  five-pound  blankets  was  $5.30,  which  cost  in  England,  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  weight  and  quality,  $4.45.  The  duty  and  custom-house  fees  was  $4.90  on 
th'.-in  in  iSSS,  which,  added  to  British  cost,  would  be  $9.35,  which  shows  that  the  tariff  did 
not  increase  the  cost  by  its  amount.  [Speech,  Hougan,  Ibid.,  p.  4321.] 

The  Government,  in  1887,  advertised  for  bids  for  3,000  hospital  blankets,  four-pound, 
of  a  certain  standard  quality.  The  American  bid  was  $2.56,  and  the  foreign  bid,  $3.25  7-10 
per  blanket;  difference,  30  3-10  cents.  The  duty  was  $1.508-10  per  blanket,  which  would 
nave  made  the  price,  duty  added  to  American  price,  $4.06  8-10  per  blanket,  instead  of  the 
actual  price,  $2.56.  Hence,  the  duty  did  not  increase  the  price  by  its  amount.  [Speech, 
McKinlcy,  /&/</.,  p.  4750.] 
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TABU;  SHOWING  THE  Avuuct  Ptic*  rts  POUND  or  AIL  Iwromo  CLOTHING 
AND  COMBING  WOOL  IN  TIU  Fotuc*  MAKKKTB  ran  WHICH  THEY  wot 

IMrotTKD,  rot   tACH  YtAt,  AND    THE  AVttAGt    PtICt  OT  ALL  AMBUCAN 
WOOL  AT  THE  FAtM,  rot  tACH  VtAt,  BtTWttN  l88o  AND  1 888. 


Year. 


l88l  . 

1882. 
1883. 

1 


1887. 


Invoic*  Pricaa  of  Imported  Contrtna;  aad  Clothing 


Wools 


Clothing  Wool. 


22 
22 
22 


Under  jo  cu. 

22   1-5 

22    1-10 

18 

18  3-10 


CoatOw 


41    i-io 
45  «-5 


Over  y>  ctt. 


42  7-10 
49  1-5 
33  2-5 


Combing  WooL 


CMC  Uodtr 


28  4-10 
27  7-10 
24  1-10 


Under  jo  CU. 
22  9-10 
22    I-IO 

22  I-IO 

23  i-io 


Co»t  Over 


36  2-10 

37  i-io 
44  3-5 


JCU. 

40  1-5 
434-5 
39 

41  7-10 


Tout  Foreign 

Av.ofPricaa. 


Cent*  per*. 


31 
31 
34  2-5 


29  i-io 

32  i-io 

32  1-5 

29  i-io 


.<• 


31 
3<> 
29 

26 
23 
24 
24 


The  above  table  is  made  up  from  the  average  of  invoice  prices 
>hed  by  the  Treasury  Department,  as  to  foreign  imported  wools, 
and  from  the  chart  of  prices  of  American  wool  at  the  farm,  Dens- 
low's  Economic  Philosophy,  p.  68o.1 

As  we  raise  substantially  no  carpet  wool,  it  is  excluded  from  this 
table,  which  covers  the  grades  of  wool  in  which  we  compete.  As 
grades  of  wool  vary  so  widely,  it  is  impossible  without  the  aid  of  an 
expert  to  statistically  compare  any  one  grade  with  another  fairly, 
except  the  finest,  for  each  may  differ  in  some  quality  from  another 
when  both  are  below  this  grade.  But  an  average  of  the  prices  at  the 
farm  of  all  the  grades  we  raise,  compared  with  an  average  of  the  prices 
in  the  foreign  markets,  duty  free,  of  all  the  grades  of  similar  wools 
\\iiH  h  we  import,  as  shown  in  this  table,  does  give  a  Cur  basis  from 
whirh  to  estimate  who  pays  the  duty  on  unwashed  wool,  because  it 
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goes  to  the  bottom  facts  as  to  the  influence  of  our  wool-clip  on  our 
market  prices.  As  the  average  price  of  all  American  wool,  paid  to 
the  farmer  during  these  seven  years,  was  less  than  the  average  foreign 
price  of  all  clothing  and  combing  wool  imported,  before  the  duty  was 
paid,  who  paid  the  duty  on  the  latter?  Obviously,  as  in  the  case  of 
fine  wool,  considering  all  grades  together,  it  \\.is  paid  by  the  importer. 
And  as  the  average  price  of  all  the  wool  raised  by  American  farmers, 
which  they  received  for  it,  was  less  than  the  average  of  foreign  prices, 
duty  free,  how  could  the  duty  possibly  raise  the  price  of  the  domestic 
wool  to  the  consumer?  Clearly,  the  dealers  who  bought  the  American 
farmers'  wool  at  a  less  average  price  than  the  average  price  of  foreign 
imported  wool,  duty  free,  did  not  have  to  pay  on  the  average  any- 
thing more  for  American  wool  on  account  of  the  tariff. 

Nor  need  any  votary  of  free  trade  imagine,  because  protection  has 
decreased  the  average  price  of  domestic  wool,  that  he  can  convert  the 
American  farmer  to  free-trade  tariffs.  First,  because,  as  shown  on  a 
subsequent  page,  the  widely  fluctuating  free-trade  tariff  prices  destroyed 
the  wool  industry ;  and  secondly,  because  the  farmer  has  so  improved 
his  clip,  under  protection,  as  to  get  a  larger  average  product  per  fleece. 

Whether  we  take  the  price  of  the  finest  grade  of  American  and 
foreign  competing  wools,  or  whether  we  take  the  average  price  of  all 
grades  we  raise,  and  compare  it  with  the  average  price  of  all  compet- 
ing wools  we  import,  we  reach  the  same  result,  which  is,  that  we 
control  our  market  price  by  our  domestic  wool-clip,  and  compel  the 
foreign  importer  to  pay  a  large  part  or  the  whole  of  the  duty  out 
of  his  own  pocket  as  the  price  of  enjoying  the  privileges  of  our 
market.  This  corresponds  with  the  testimony  of  our  best  wool 
experts.1  How  much  did  we  thus  compel  the  foreigner  to  pay  in 
duties  on  wool,  into  the  national  treasury  from  1881  to  1886,  inclusive  ? 
The  Treasury  Reports  show  it  to  have  been,  on  clothing  and  combing 
wools,  over  $13,700,000,  not  including  washed  wool. 

Suppose  that  under  the  free-trade  tariff  system  this  whole  duty 
had  been  levied  on  an  article  of  food  which  we  cannot  produce,  as 
tea,  for  example.  Would  we,  as  a  people,  be  better  off  to  have  been 
thus  compelled  to  pay  the  whole  of  it?  And,  as  in  that  case,  we 
should  have  added  this  duty  to  every  pound  of  tea,  and  have  com- 
pelled our  laboring  classes  to  pay  eighteen-twentieths  of  it  because 
they  consume  at  least  eighteen-twentieths  of  our  tea  imports,  would 

1  Den  slow,  Economic  Philosophy,  pp.  679-680. 
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it  benefit  them  as  much  as  it  did  under  the  protective  system,  to 

make  the  foreigner  pay  the  whole  of  it  on  wool?    The  question 

answers  itself.     It  is  not  a  question  of  no  duty  against  a  protective 

.  but  a  question  of  a  free-trade  duty  against  a  protective  <iuiy. 

trade  is  as  much  a  system  of  tariff  taxation,  in  actual  practice, 

as  protection  is.     No  civilized  nation  on  the  globe  ever  existed  with- 

out tariff  taxation  of  one  kind  or  the  other,  and  none  is  ever 

likely  to. 

Protection  should,  therefore,  be  credited  with  all  the  savings  it 
effects  in  taxation  upon  our  people,  by  compelling  the  foreigner  to 
pay  our  duties  to  obtain  access  to  our  markets,  not  only  on  wool  but 
on  numerous  other  commodities  which  it  enables  us  to  control  the 
market  prices  of. 

Again,  protection  effects  a  double  saving,  first  to  the  consumers 
and  next  to  the  producers  of  the  nation,  by  this  control  it  gives  us  of 
our  own  markets  against  foreign  manipulation.  It  effects  the  saving 
to  the  consumer  in  bringing  down  the  prices  he  is  compelled  to  pay 
the  foreigner  in  our  market,  when  the  latter  controls  it  under  the 
free-trade  tariff  system.  It  effects  the  saving  to  the  producer,  by 
preventing  the  wide  and  uncertain  fluctuations  of  our  market  prices, 
by  the  rapid  succession  of  which  the  foreign  syndicates  of  dealers, 
under  the  free-trade  tariff  system,  effect  the  destruction  of  domestic 
competition  in  the  markets  open  to  them.1  As  an  illustration  of  these 
savings  to  our  people  by  protection,  let  us  take  the  case  of  wool 


'  An  example  of  tbU  to  (bond  ia  the  manner  in  which  foreign  maaofacturer*  hare  kept 
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Av.  Invoice        BritUh  Price 
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Under  the  free-trade  tariff  system  between  1850  and  1860,  we 
imported  the  major  portion  of  our  wool  supply  from  abroad,  either 
in  the  fleece,  or  in  the  form  of  manufactured  goods,  and  continually 
gave  the  foreign  dealers  more  and  more  command  of  our  domestic 
market.  Thus  we  imported  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  of  our  supply  in 
the  fleece  and  we  steadily  increased  our  importation  of  woolen  goods 
from  thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  our  home  manufacture  in 
1850  to  fifty-five  per  cent  of  it  in  1860.  This  foreign  command  of 
our  wool  market  bore  its  usual  fruit.  During  the  larger  portion  of 
this  time  the  price  of  wool  was  advanced  to  the  American  consumer 
at  the  pleasure  of  foreign  dealers. 

To  prevent  the  growth  of  the  competition  of  American  wool  pro- 
ducers by  these  high  prices,  they  were  continually  forced  up  and 
down  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  cents  per  pound,  thus  preventing 
American  farmers  from  embarking  in  a  business  so  apparently  risky. 
When  the  consumer  wanted  wool  the  price  went  up  until  his  demand 
was  met  at  high  prices,  and  when  there  was  danger  that  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  would  embark  in  wool-raising,  the  price  was  sent  tumbling 
down  again  until  that  danger  was  averted.  The  American  market 
prices  responded  to  the  touch  of  British  trusts  and  syndicates  of  wool 
dealers,  like  the  tones  of  an  organ  under  the  touch  of  the  expert 
player.  The  following  table  of  the  average  prices  of  wool  in  the 
free-trade  tariff  period,  will  illustrate  this  : — 

TABLE  OF  AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  MEDIUM-WASHED  CLOTHING  FLEECE-WOOL  IN 
THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET,  BY  NIMMO.' 

Year.  Price  per  Ib.  Year.  Price  per  Ib. 

1852 38  cents.  1856 38  cents. 

1853 56       "  1857 50       " 

1854 47  1558 33      " 

1855 35      "  i»59 5*      " 

This  vast  range  of  prices  was  frequently  effected  in  a  single  month. 
Lest  it  should  be  considered  peculiar  to  wool  during  this  free-trade 
tariff  period,  we  will  refer  to  pig  iron  and  we  shall  find  the  same  man- 
ipulation of  it  by  the  British  trusts  between  1850  and  1860,  the  price 
being  repeatedly  sent  up  and  down  over  $10  per  ton  in  the  space 
of  a  year. 

This  manipulation  of  our  wool  market  by  its  foreign  masters  had 
the  desired  effect  and  we  only  increased  our  wool-clip  about  8,000,000 

i  Denslow,  table,  p.  660. 
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pounds  during  the  decade.  Let  us  compare  this  period  with  a 
one  between  1880  and  1890,  when  protection  had  largely  estabiiihed 
our  control  of  our  wool- market  prices  in  ourselves.  The  following 
table  will  show  its  results : — 

TARLE  or  AVERAGE  PRICES  or  MEDIUM-WASHED  CLOTHING  FLEECE- WI- 
THE NEW  YORK  MARKET,  DURING  EACH  VRAM.1 

'.  Rriccprrlb.  Year.  Prfc«  p»r  fe. 

1881  4$|  cents.         1885  .  V4l  cola* 

1882  |8*> 

1883  1887  .. 

—  showing  a  variation  of  but  five  and  one- half  cents  per  pound  in 
ne  year. 

Note  how  steadily  our  protected  domestic  wool  product  held 
.  the  market,  as  compared  with  the  free-trade  period  of 
foreign  control.  Why  was  this?  Because,  under  the  prott 
system,  we  had  increased  our  domestic  wool-clip  from  162,000,000 
pounds  in  1870  to  285,000,000  pounds  in  1887,  and  it  exceeded  the 
importations  of  competing  wools  for  clothing  and  combing  in  the 
latter  year  about  eighteen  times,  or  say  1800  per  cent.  Because,  also, 
under  protection,  we  had  unproved  our  breeds  of  sheep  until  an 
average  of  six  pounds  of  wool  grew  on  the  sheep's  back  where  only 
two  and  one -half  grew  before. 

I  am  aware  that  advocates  of  the  free-trade  tariff  system  have 
attempted  to  argue  that  this  reduction  of  prices  under  protection  is 
disastrous  to  the  flock  master.  All  such  reasoning  is  superficial, 
because  protection  seeks  as  its  primary  aim  to  secure  to  the  domestic 
producer  a  certain  and  steady  market,  in  order  to  contemporaneously 
enlarge  his  profits  and  enable  him,  when  he  can  afford  to  do  so, 
to  reduce  his  prices  per  yard,  or  pound,  of  the  product. 

To  the  mere  student,  not  in  actual  business,  the  advantages  of  a 
certain  and  steady  market  are  quite  inconceivable  ;  that  is,  its  advan- 
tages to  producers  and  consumers.  It  is  the  intermediate  speculator, 
whose  charge  is  but  a  tax  on  production,  who  reaps  the  harvest  in 
widely  fluctuating  and  uncertain  markets.  It  is  the  vast  capital  which 
then  crushes  out  the  moderate  one.  It  is  the  fluctuating  and  uncertain 
market  which  forces  the  consumer  to  pay  the  highest  prices,  abso- 
lutely, for  what  he  buys,  and  it  is  the  same  market  which  returns  the 

»  Mttfer  A  A^rry'.  Annual  Wool  Circular. 
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producer  the  lowest  profit  on  what  he  sells.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  enumerate  here  the  vast  variety  of  ways  in  which  these  effects  are 
accomplished.  In  two  ways  out  of  the  whole,  if  there  were  no  other, 
fluctuating  and  uncertain  markets  produce  waste  enough  to  afford  a 
fair  profit  to  the  producer ;  first,  by  preventing  his  purchasing  his 
crude  matt-rials  of  manufacture  at  wholesale  quantities  and  prices, 
and,  secondly,  by  forcing  him  to  charge  a  larger  margin  of  profits  to 
recoup  against  frequent  loss  of  all  profit. 

Nor  does  the  producer,  under  modern  methods  of  doing  business, 
always  profit  largely  by  a  great  and  sudden  rise  in  the  price  of  the 
commodity  he  produces.  For  illustration,  take  the  case  of  the  great 
rise  in  the  price  of  pig  iron  in  England  during  the  years  1889-90. 
For  some  eight  years  pig  iron  had  been  sold  by  the  furnace-owners 
of  that  country  at  no  profit,  and  they  were  lucky  if  they  did  not  make 
a  positive  loss  each  year.  Wages  were  cut  to  the  barest  subsistence 
point.  Stocks  of  crude  materials  were  carried  in  the  lowest  possible 
amount.  Production  of  all  these  materials,  as  well  as  of  pig  iron  itself, 
was  restricted,  and  for  years  four  days  per  week  had  been  the  rule,  and 
full  time  the  rare  exception.  In  the  first  half  of  1889  a  sudden  and, 
as  it  proved,  temporary  demand  for  pig  iron  sent  the  prices,  in  a  few 
weeks,  up  $S  to  $10  per  ton.  "Well,"  says  the  free-trade  econo- 
mist, "  this  must  have  benefited  the  iron  producer."  Let  us  see 
about  that.  At  the  first  signs  of  the  boom  the  speculators  in  iron 
saw  their  opportunity.  They  went  to  the  pig-iron  makers  and  took 
contracts  for  all  their  products  of  the  furnace  for  several  months 
ahead,  at  what  looked  like  good  prices  then.  The  furnace  man  had 
no  reserve  of  crude  materials  on  hand,  and  so  he  hastened  to  the 
owner  of  the  iron  mine  and  the  coke  maker  for  his  crude  necessities. 
Hy  the  time  he  got  there  these  latter  had  sniffed  the  coming  boom, 
and  had  put  up  their  prices,  so  that  the  iron  maker  found  his  antici- 
pated profits  mostly  eaten  up  in  advance.  Worse  than  this,  they 
generally  refused  to  contract  with  him  for  more  than  a  month  ahead, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  month  again  put  up  prices,  so  that  the  poor 
iron  maker  found  himself  paying  so  much  for  the  crude  materials,  as 
to  actually  be  making  iron  at  a  loss,  to  fill  his  contract.  Meanwhile, 
the  speculator  sells  the  contract,  at  an  advance,  to  another,  and  he  to 
another  at  an  advance,  as  iron  goes  up,  until,  when  the  consumer,  at 
last,  buys  it  for  his  needs,  he  pays  the  highest  price  for  iron,  and  it 
actually  costs  more  in  England  at  the  seaboard,  than  in  this  country. 
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1,"  you  say,  "this  is  good  for  the  iron-mine  owner  and  the 
coke  maker."  Perhaps,  if  it  had  not  happened  that  the  poor,  half- 
starved  workmen  saw  their  opportunity  and  struck  for  decent  pay,  and 
something  over  to  recoup  the  privations  of  years.  Then  the  railroads 
came  in  for  advanced  freight,  and  other  speculators  had  bought  the 
future  mine  and  coke  product  to  sell  again.  This  was  the  experience 
of  many,  through  the  boom  in  British  iron,  of  which  the  bottom  has 
dropped  out  in  less  than  a  year,  leaving  the  market  more  dead  than 
before;  and  in  dropping  out,  left  the  loss  upon  everybody  except 
the  speculators.  This  was  a  typical  free-trade  market,  for  free  trade 
today  means  an  indiscriminate  scramble  •«mM>g  business  tr>^n  in  the 
glutted  open  markets  of  the  world,  not  to  make  a  profit,  but  to  see 
how  to  escape  making  a  loss. 

Contrast  this  with  the  experience  of  our  American  pig-iron  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  during  the  same  period,  in  our  protected 
market  The  reserve  stock  of  raw  materials,  which  the  certain  market 
of  protection  enabled  our  iron  makers  to  carry,  itself  enabled  them 
to  continue  to  fill  orders  to  their  customers,  with  a  slight  advance, 
:\  amounted  to  hardly  a  ripple  in  the  currents  of  commerce. 
Consumers  were  not  overcharged,  producers  made  a  good  profit, 
speculators  were  unknown,  and  our  pig-iron  production  rises  to 
9,000,000  tons  per  year.  Wages,  in  the  meantime,  are  comparatively 
remunerative  and  steady,  as  they  have  been  for  yean. 

This  example  shows  that  the  normal  profits  and  savings  of  a 
protected  market  to  original  producers  and  ultimate  consumers 
without  a  boom,  exceed  those  of  a  free-trade  market  with  one. 
But  these  examples  of  the  advantages  of  the  protective  system 
could  be  multiplied  without  end.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
protection  is  to  be  credited  with  the  saving  which  it  effects 
by  reducing  prices  to  the  consumer,  and  with  the  certain  profits 
and  wages  it  at  the  same  time  assures*  to  the  producer,  by  giving 
him  a  steady  and  secure  market  for  his  commodity  at  such  reduced 
prices,  thereby  reducing  the  risks  of  his  business,  and  the  margin  of 
profit  reserved  to  insure  him  against  them,  to  a  minimum. 

Another  saving  with  which  protection  is  to  be  credited,  is  that  of 
the  charges  of  freight  and  the  profits  of  middlemen,  who  are  the 
indispensable  agents  in  conducting  foreign  commerce.  It  is  obvious 
that  when  a  domestic  commodity  must  be  sent  across  the  ocean  to 
be  sold  in  a  foreign  market,  in  competition  with  like  commodities  of 
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different  foreign  nations  and  of  those  of  the  purchasing  nation  as  well, 
that  domestic  commodity  must  be  sold  at  the  price  which  governs 
the  foreign  market.  If  the  domestic  producer  could  get  it  to  that 
foreign  market  without  cost  to  himself,  he  would  thereby  save  that 
much  to  himself,  because  he  is  going  to  get  all  he  can  for  it.  Con- 
versely, as  he  must  pay  the  ocean  freights  and  insurance  and  cost  of 
storage,  loading  and  unloading,  to  get  it  to  that  market,  that  expense 
is  so  much  loss  to  him  ;  so  much  deducted  from  the  net  price  he 
would  otherwise  have  received. 

Again,  on  the  return  voyage,  suppose  he  buys  a  commodity  of 
which  the  foreign  producer,  by  reason  of  low  wages-cost,  or  other 
low  expenses  of  production,  has  been  enabled  to  previously  suppress 
competition  from  other  producers  in  the  home  country  of  the  pur- 
chaser. Then  the  producer  of  the  domestic  product,  when  he 
purchases  in  return  the  foreign  commodity,  will  find  himself,  in  the 
absence  of  preponderating  domestic  competition,  obliged  to  pay  the 
price  the  foreign  producer  fixes,  and  freight,  insurance,  storage,  etc., 
besides. 

If,  under  protection,  both  of  these  commodities  are  produced  in 
our  country,  the  freight,  insurance,  etc.,  to  and  from  the  foreign 
country,  will  be  saved.  In  other  words,  two  freights,  two  insurances, 
etc.,  will  be  saved,  as  well  as  two  capitals  brought  into  active  circula- 
tion in  our  country. 

More  important  still  is  the  fact  that  in  the  above  transaction  the 
services  of  middlemen  will  be  largely  dispensed  with,  when  the  whole 
transaction  is  domestic  instead  of  foreign. 

Take  the  case  of  silks  as  an  illustration.  The  time  was,  within 
the  memory  of  middle-aged  men,  when  no  silk  goods  to  speak  of 
were  made  in  this  country,  and  six  dollars  a  yard  was  the  cost  of  a 
good  silk  dress.  This  six  dollars  represented  the  freight,  insur- 
ance, commission  and  profits  of  the  ocean  carriage  and  middlemen, 
on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  that  intervened  between  the  producer  and 
consumer,  added  to  the  price  which  the  foreign  producer  received  at 
his  factory.  Protection  established  in  our  country  a  flourishing  silk 
industry,  and  as  the  result,  any  American  woman  can  buy  her  silk  by 
express  from  the  American  factory  direct,  of  better  quality  for  $1.50 
per  yard  than  our  mothers  bought  for  $6 ;  all  samples  and  negotia- 
tions being  conducted  by  mail.  The  grain  of  the  farmer  goes  i  ,000 
miles  to  the  American  artisans,  who  make  the  silk,  and  the  silk  they 
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make  goes  bat  k  to  the  farmer's  wife  at  lest  coat,  because  the  ocean 
Journey  is  saved  both  ways,  and  the  numerous  middlemen,  with  their 

n»ive  commissions  and  charges,  and  the  freights,  insurance,  etc., 
have  been  dispensed  with.  Protection  is  entitled  to  be  credited, 
therefore,  with  the  savings  in  these  freights,  storage,  commissions, 
and  insurance,  by  establishing  the  home  market  for  both  classes  of 
products.1 

.louUk-ss  true  that  in  all  commerce  between  men  both 
parties  gain  something,  or  else  the  commerce  ceases.  It  is  upon  this 
tnii-m  that  protection  takes  its  firmest  stand.  If  one  class  of  pro- 
ducers in  our  nation  to  dispose  of  their  product  engages  in  com- 
merce with  the  producers  of  another  nation,  then  the  citizens  of 
the  first  nation  make  but  one  profit,  or  gain,  in  that  commerce,  and 
the  citizens  of  the  other  nation  make  the  other  profit,  or  gain,  which 
arises  out  of  it.  Each  party  adds  so  much  to  its  gain,  but  the  gam  is 
m  OIK-  nation  on  one  side,  ami  in  the  other  nation  on  the  other  side. 
«•  i"- m.  I  from  which  a  capital  for  future  production  and 
future  commerce  in  the  long  run  is  derived. 

Hut  suppose  the  producers  of  the  first  nation,  instead  of  disposing 
of  their  product  by  foreign  commerce  to  the  citizens  of  another 
nation,  dispose  of  it  by  internal  commerce  to  other  citizens  of  their 
own  nation,  producing  the  diverse  commodities  they  need.  Then,  as 
before,  both  parties  gain,  or  the  commerce  would  cease.  But  the 
gains  on  both  sides  of  this  internal  commerce  are  then  kept  within 
the  same  nation.  In  other  words,  the  nation  has  the  aggregate  of 
its  wealth  increased  by  two  gains,  and  two  capitals  derived  there- 
from, instead  of  only  one,  each  of  which  is  at  once  employed  in 
future  reproduction  and  future  internal  commerce,  each  of  which  is 
bidding  wages  for  the  assistance  of  labor,  each  of  which  is  seeking 
out  and  joining  itself  to  inventions,  (and  without  these  the  inventions 
could  not  be  developed,)  and  both  of  which  are  making  two  new 
gains  instead  of  one  in  future  commerce.  It  is  unnecessary  to  argue 
that  two  capitals  bidding  for  labor  are  better  for  the  wages  of  labor 
than  only  one,  or  that  two  capitals  seeking  out  new  inventions  to  join 
themselves  to  are  better  than  one.  In  each  case  labor  will  get  a 
larger  share  and  the  inventors  will  get  a  larger  share  from  the  two 
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gains,  or  capitals  of  internal  commerce,  than  they  will  from  the  one 
capital  derived  from  the  foreign  commerce.  In  each  case  the  laborer 
will  get  more  of  the  future  profits  derived  from  his  co-operation  with 
two  capitals  of  domestic  commerce,  than  he  will  from  the  one  capital 
derived  from  the  foreign  commerce,  and  the  inventor  will  get  more 
for  his  share. 

But  a  superior  reward  for  invention  stimulates  new  invention,  and 
two  diverse  branches  of  production  in  the  one  country,  instead  of  only 
one  in  that  country  and  the  other  in  another  country,  afford  a  double 
field  in  which  the  inventors  of  the  first  country  can  develop  wealth, 
because  invention  is,  as  a  rule,  only  made  in  that  field  of  production 
immediately  in  the  presence  of  the  inventor.  So  under  the  double 
stimulus  and  with  two  fields  of  production  before  them,  the  inventors 
of  the  first  country  are,  by  its  internal  commerce,  rendered  fourfold 
in  number  and  value,  as  a  rule.  But  invention  is  created  wealth. 
Therefore,  protection,  which  stimulates  the  production  of  both  these 
exchangeable  commodities  in  the  same  country,  creates  its  own  inter- 
nal commerce  in  them  and  doubles  the  gains  of  the  country,  adds 
largely  to  its  wages,  and  stimulates  the  creation  of  wealth  by  inven- 
tion fourfold  in  these  branches  of  industry. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  the  question  as  if  the  gain  in 
all  commerce  between  men  were  equal  on  both  sides ;  but  suppose, 
as  we  know  to  be  often  the  fact,  that  the  gain  on  the  side  of  the 
foreigner  be  much  the  greater  in  the  foreign  commerce  ;  or  suppose, 
again,  that  the  gain  on  the  side  of  the  domestic  producer  be  only 
the  temporary  one  of  being  able  to  find  a  market,  which  he  cannot 
command  elsewhere,  at  the  cost  of  the  ultimate  exhaustion  of  his 
sources  of  production  without  profit.  What  then?  Clearly,  it  must 
follow  that  such  a  continued  relation  of  the  parties  must,  in  foreign 
commerce,  deprive  our  people  of  the  larger  part,  or  all,  of  the  gains 
of  it,  while  in  domestic  commerce,  even  with  this  situation,  it  must 
remain  always  with  us. 

Another  source  of  gain  which  protection  creates,  is  the  economy 
and  increase  in  the  command  of  credit  which  it  confers  on  capital. 
We  have  seen  how  it  assembles  vast  investments  of  capital  in  great  | 

manufacturing  establishments,  and  thus  cheapens  production,  by 
insuring  to  domestic  competition  a  home  market,  certain  and  in- 
creasing. Few  people  are  probably  aware,  who  are  not  engaged 
in  manufacturing,  that  in  many  cases  these  establishments  borrow 
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rooo<  cess  of  their  capital  to  handle   their  business,  and 

thus  double  or  triple  the  latter,  as  needed  by  the  activity  of  trade. 
If  this  money  can  be  borrowed  cheap  at  a  low  rate  of 

interest,  then  the  goods  produced  are  cheapened  by  being  pro- 
duced   in   so  much  larger  quantity,  and  also  by  the  low  rate  of 
st  paid.    For  example,  the  manufacturer  who  borrows  $1,000,- 
ooo  at  three  per  cent  per  year  can  afford  to  sell  the  goods  made 
•s  use  for  $20,000  less  to  the  consumers  than  he  could  if  he 
had  to  pay  five  per  cent  interest.    But  a  large  capital  invested  hi  the 
iess  always  enables  the  manufacturer  to  borrow  money  as  needed, 
cheaper  than  a  small  capital.    For  instance,  a  cotton  mill  with 
$1,000,000  capital  can  borrow  $1,000,000  additional  at  a  less  rate  of 
st  than  a  mill  with  $50,000  capital  can  borrow  $50,000  addi- 
L     Urge  capital  commands  cheap  <  >hich,  under  stress 

mestic  competition,  the  consumer  gets  the  benefit. 
Another  source  of  profit,  arising  from  protection,  is  the  utilization 
of  the  crude  materials  lying  dormant  in  the  field,  the  forest,  and  the 
mine,  by  establishing  the  industries  which  convert  them  into  com- 
modities of  commerce.    The  aggregate  value  of  these  is  enormous, 
and  it  goes  into  the  sum  of  the  nation's  wealth  each  year.     Protcc- 
!•>•  figuring  the  market  for  these  products  to  competition  of 
domestic  producers,  turns  this  aggregate  wealth  into  our  own  national 
capital,  instead  of  our  paying  our  money  for  the  like  natural  products 
of  other  nations  ami  turning  it  into  their  capital.' 

Finally,  prott -.  to  be  credited  with  the  savings  it  effects 

under  the  law  of  wholesale  production,  treated  of  in  a  previous 
chapter.  [Chapter  IV.]  This  saving  of  cost  of  production  is  due, 
like  the  last  one  considered,  to  the  reservation  of  the  home  market  to 
borne  production,  by  the  operation  of  the  protective  system.  That 
home  market  is  a  wholesale  market.  It  covers  a  continent.  It  m 
'•d  by  a  vast  domestic  commerce.  That  commerce  has  been 
built  up,  and  is  maintained  by  wholesale  domestic  production  under 
the  protective  system.  It  conducts  the  economical  exchange  of  the 
food  products  of  the  West  for  the  manufactured  products  of  the  East, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  its  ever  being  supported  only  upon 
the  export  traffic  of  the  }x>rtion  of  our  food  products  exported,  which 


i  Eren  in  Agriculture  thU  effect  it  Men.    Thirty  year*  ago  tha  average  • 

Sever  of  the  wool  product  of  the  United  SbttMWM  4  poaaaVao*  QSgo)  R  *• 
speech,  Senator  Mitchell.  Coog.  Rec.,  Aug.  15.  .Spa] 
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amount*  to  le->  than  five  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  whole  profit  of 
this  domestic  exchange  of  commodities  between  them,  produced  at 
wholesale  and  continuously  by  different  sections  of  our  count  r 
retained  at  home  by  us  as  a  nation.  Every  time  the  cost  of  moving 
a  barrel  of  flour  from  Dakota  to  the  manufacturing  centres  of  the 
is  cheapeml,  that  cheapens  the  return  freight  on  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  East,  which  are  exchan-t -.1  for  it.  Thus  the  value  of  the 
Dakota  farm  is  increased,  and  the  net  wages  of  the  American  ar 
who  consumes  the  flour  in  the  East  are  raised.  Meanwhile,  the  divi- 
dends of  the  lines  of  internal  railroad  and  steam  commerce  that  pro- 
tec  -tion  has  built  up,  afford  a  sure  return  on  the  capital  actually 

>ted.!  Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  this  vast  domestic  com- 
merce, the  transportation  of  crude  materials  is  the  great  factor.  Take 
these  crude  materials,  transported  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  and  used  in  making  pig  iron,  as  an  illustration.  I  four  annual 
product  of  these  were  loaded  into  one  railroad  train,  it  would  reach 
entirely  round  the  earth,  and  have  its  ends  lapping  past  each  other  a 
matter  of  two  or  three  thousand  miles.8  The  commerce  in  our  crude 
products  of  the  soil,  forest  and  mine,  which  passes  through  the  great 

I  from  west  to  east,  and  east  to  west,  in  the  seven  months  of  the 
in  which  they  are  open  to  navigation,  exceeds  the  total  annual 
commerce  of  all  kinds  between  Asia  and  Europe  which  passes  through 
the  Suez  canal.3 

By  this  vast  commerce  we  have  been  enabled  to  conduct  our 
systems  of  transportation  on  a  wholesale  basis.  Hut  this  vast  com- 
merce is,  itself,  as  before  stated,  the  fruit  of  domestic  production  by 
wholesale  establishments  and  communities  of  working  people  and 
mechanisms,  in  different  parts  of  the  Union. 

^  This  domestic  commerce  is,  itself,  the  best  exemplification  of 
the  economy  effected  by  conducting  business  continuously  at  whole- 
sale. The  saving  effected  by  it  on  the  transportation  of  wheat  flour 
alone,  which  we  annually  consume,  amounted  in  1885  to  the  sum  of 

1  The  net  tonnage  of  our  railroad  increased  from  .170.000,000  tons  in  iSSa  to  412,500,000 
Urns  in  1887,  and  fr  f  $8.537,300,000 to  $14,041,250,000,  while  our  foreign  exports 

decreased  In  value  from  $"l},a.J9,7JJ  to  $7°J»o«,9*,J  »n  the  same  period.  [Poor's  Twenty-two 
Years  of  Protection,  p.  169.  | 

*  The  pig  imn  and  iron  ore  from  the  Lake  Superior  mine*  alone,  in  1887,  amounted  to 
over  1 2,000,000  tons.     [/biJ.,  p.  164.] 

*  The  tonnage  through  the  Suez  Canal  is  about  6,000,000  tons  per  year.    That  through 
the  St.  Marie  above  Detroit  is  7,500,000  tons.    Total  tonnage  of  lakes,  40,000,000  tons.  Total 
uf  London  and  Liverpool,  30,000,000  tons.     [American  Economist,  June  20,  1890.] 
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.000,000  per  year,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  transportation  of 
unc  flot-  .tads  organized  on  a  leu  wholesale  basis,  in 

1865.  This  wholesale  method  of  organizing  and  conducting  Ameri- 
can railroad  transportation  enables  us  to  carry  our  commodities  from 
one  section  of  the  country  to  the  other,  at  a  less  average  cost 

»d  to  realize  a 

good  profit  on  the  total  of  business  per  mile  of  road.1    Yet 

Iroad  was  built  with  <  heap  labor,  "free  raw  materials" 

—  free  rails,  engines,  cars,  machinery,  outfit,  buildings, —  and  it  i* 

operated  with  "  untaxt  .md  supplies  and  outfit,  and  by  labor 

*ts  far  less  than  in  this  country. 

The  American  railroad.  is  built  with  our  "  tariff- 

taxed  "  steel  rails,  and  our  •'  tariff-taxed  "  outfit,  of  which  the  advocate 
of  free-trade  tariffs  never  tires  of  telling  us,  and  it  is  operated  by 
it- taxed"  coal  and  supplies,  and  by  superior  American  labor, 
paid  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  per  cent  more  than  the  British. 
his  American  railroad  has  secured  to  it  by  protection,  a  whole- 
sale domestic  commerce,  which  enables  it  to  furnish  the  American 

n  with  the  cheapest  service  of  the  two. 

In  the  face  of  this  example,  which  can  be  duplicated  in  all  our 
great  industries,  if  necessary,  who  can  honestly  affirm  that  protection 
does  not  give  more  than  it  takes  away,  or  bestows  more  upon  our 
people  than  it  costs?' 


•The  average  charge  per  ton  per  mile  of  railroad  transportation  lathi. 
'     ,  UoWly  about  one-thirdof  that  of  the  railroad,  of  Great  Britain. 

•Thi.aleo 


be  compared  with  the  other.ao  aa  to  give  any  accurate  reevlVoroneto  be  reUad  on,  Thb 
la  the  Ifee-trade  tariff  rafbrawr'a  tHca  in  stating  the  growth  of  oar  JadaatHaa  darta* 

._    J •  .•  *  -   !_    — ._    ,-    a A 
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production  la  1850.  That  ia  one  ba»ia.  Ha  attiaiatSe  the  growth  litiiiia  ifcoand  tS9oin 
a  percentage  baaed  noon  production  in  t«^o.  That  ia  another  baaia.  Then  by  giving  the 
tim  narraalaani  mitimmt  ttmtimr  far  mrtmmt  trmrm  the  trira  to  rmneJam 
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of  production  for  the  decade  1850  to  1860,  and   for  the  decade  1870  to  1880,  ID  honest  figure*, 
and  percentage*,  and  ace  how  they  compare,  viz.  :— 

i.    GAIN  IN  ANNUAL  PRODUCTION  or  ALL  OUR  MANUFACTCRKS. 

Prom  1850  to  1860 $866,684,000 

From  1870  to  1880 3,176,000,000 

Equal  to  150  per  cent  in  favor  of  protection  dc«adc. 

a.    GAIN  IN  ANNUAL  PRODUCTION  or  LUMBER. 

From   1850  to  1860 .  .  $46,400,000 

From  1870  to  1880 06,000,000 

1 1  to  44  per  cent  in  favor  of  protection  period. 

3.    GAIN  IN  ANNUAL  PRODUCTION  or  IRON  MINING  PRODUCTS. 

From  1850  to  1860 $1,187,000 

From  1870  to  1880 12,400,000 

Equal  to  940  per  cent  in  favor  of  protection  decade. 

4.    <  •  PRODUCTION  or  CARPETS. 

From  1850  to  1860 $2,450,000 

From  1870101880 '4.300,000 

Equal  to  over  480  per  cent  in  favor  of  protection  decade. 

5.    GAIN  IN  ANNUAL  PRODUCTION  or  Pio  IRON. 

From  1850  to  1860 4**&*  tons. 

From  1870  to  1880 2,002,316  tons. 

Equal  to  over  370  per  cent  in  favor  of  protection  period. 

6.  GAIN  IN  ANSI  A L  PRODUCTION  or  COTTON  GOODS. 

From  185010  1860 $41,800,000 

From  1870  to  1880 73,000,000 

Equal  to  over  74  per  cent  in  favor  of  protection  period. 

7.  GAIN  IN  ANNUAL  PRODUCTION  or  WOOLEN  GOODS. 

From  1850  to  1860 $33,388,000 

From  1870  to  1880 89,757,000 

Equal  to  over  300  per  cent  in  favor  of  protection  period. 

8.    GAIN  IN  ANNUAL  PRODUCTION  or  CLOTH  i  MI. 

From  1850  to  1860 $39,700,000 

From  1870  to  1880 119,000,000 

Equal  to  aoo  per  cent  in  favor  of  protection  decade. 

From  these  statistics  we  can  readily  sec  that  protection  does  protect,  especially  in 
the  production  of  raw  materials,  for  while  the  gain  of  all  industries  was  150  per  cent  in 
favor  of  the  protection  decade,  the  pain  in  iron  mining  was  940  per  cent  and  in  pi*?  iron 
over  370  per  cent  in  favor  of  that  decade.  Woolen  goods  come  next,  with  carpets  produc- 
tion over  400  per  cent,  woolen  goods  production  over  300  per  cent,  and  clothing  300  per  cent 
annually  in  favor  of  the  protection  decade.  Those  falling  below  the  r;i:  J  .i\«-r- 

age  are  the  very  slightly  protected  lumber  and  cotton  production.     Let  us  also  add  the 
sheep  industry  :— 

9.    INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  or  SHEEP. 

From  1850  to  1860 1,748,051 

From  1875  to  1884 •   •   •  16,843,026 

Equal  to  over  870  per  cent  in  favor  of  protection  period. 

Showing  again  that  the  raw  material  increases  fastest  under  protection.  When  we 
add  to  these  our  internal  and  coastwise  commerce  increase  under  protection,  dependent  upon 
tteam,  the  record  is  complete. 

10.  INCREASE  IN  RAILROAD  MILEAGE. 

From  1846  to  1860  (13  years) 33,477  miles. 

From  1866  to  1880  (13  years) 53,403  miles. 

Equal  to  over  137  per  cent  in  favor  of  protection  period. 

ii.    INCREASE  IN  STEAM  TONNAGE  (U.  S.  Vessels). 

From  1846  to  1860  (13  years) 105,5801008. 

From  1866  to  1880  (13  years,  ........  ..  1,847,783  tons. 

Equal  to  over  500  per  cent  in  favor  of  protection  period. 

Perhaps  these  fair  percentages  will  diminish  the  eagerness  of  our  free-trade  tariff" 
reform  friends  to  quote  those  made  up  in  a  dishonest  way  from  these  same  statist. 
these  are  taken  direct  from  the  census  reports  and  official  reports  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  United  States  government. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
CONCERNING  RECIPROCITY  BY  TREATY. 


"  Trtaty  reciprocity  u  tut  luctumrily  tommtrdaJ  rt<tfr*rity." 

THI  expediency  of  reciprocity  treaties  to  promote  foreign  com- 
merce is  now  being  widely  discussed  among  the  American  people. 
How  far  these  can  be  entered  into  to  accomplish  anything  whatever 
of  importance  to  us,  or  how  far  they  can  be  put  in  force,  without 
inviting  reprisals  an.  I  discouraging  commerce  with  other  nations,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  promote  it,  or  how  far  they  can  be  carried, 
without  interfering  with  the  protective  system  for  home  products,  are 
all  questions  of  importance,  which  should  be  carefully  considered 
before  committing  ourselves  to  a  system  of  so-called  reciprocity  by 
treaty,  which  may  only  serve  to  tax  our  people,  or  impair  their  indus- 
trial pursuits  without  adequate  return. 

Reciprocity  treaties  may  relate  to  commodities  which  we  can 
produce  in  quantity  and  economy  to  regulate  home- market  prices, 
either  by  providing  that  our  surplus  production  of  such  common 
as  wheat,  for  instance,  may  enter  the  market  of  another  nation  duty 
free,  or  by  providing  that  the  surplus  production  of  the  other  nation 
of  such  commodities  may  enter  our  market  duty  free,  as  for  instance, 
wool  from  South  America. 

Reciprocity  might  provide  that  the  wheat,  or  some  other  com- 
modity which  we  are  capable  of  economically  producing,  shall  enter 
the  markets  of  another  country,  on  condition  that  the  wool  which  we 
are  equally  capable  of  producing  shall  be  admitted  to  our  market 
duty  free.  In  other  words,  it  might  seek  to  acquire  an  additional 
market  for  our  wheat  growers,  at  the  expense  of  the  domestic  market 
of  our  wool  growers. 

Again,  reciprocity  might  provide  that  some  product,  of  which  we 
produce  a  surplus  and  which  is  not  producible  by  another  nation,  shall 
be  admitted  to  her  markets  duty  free,  in  return  for  which  some  pro- 
duct, of  which  she  produces  a  surplus,  and  which  is  not  economically 
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producible  by  us,  shall  be  admitted  into  our  markets  duty  free,  as  for 
ce,  the  cotton  of  the  United  States  and  the  coffee  of  I'.r.uil. 

Still  again,  reciprocity  might  provide  that  a  nation  shall  not  levy 
export  duties  upon  some  natural  product  which  she  exports  to  us, 
which  we  cannot  economic  ally  produce,  in  return  for  our  taking  the 
duty  off  of  that  same  product  on  our  part. 

In  considering  all  these  different  subjects  of  reciprocity  treaties,  it 
18  essential  to  keep  in  mind,  whether  the  particular  duty  to  be  dealt 
with  is  a  protective  tariff  duty  or  a  free-trade  tariff  duty,  in  order  to 
see  who  will  be  benefited  by  its  removal,  or  injured  by  its  continu- 
ance. If  it  be  a  protective  tariff  duty,  which  is  wholly  or  largely  paid 
by  the  foreign  importer,  and  the  wealthy  classes  of  the  community, 
o\\n  in  the  preceding  chapters,  we  should  have  to  consider 
whether  it  is  expedient  to  maintain  other  kinds  of  taxation,  and  to 
relieve  the  importer  and  the  wealthy  from  it,  as  well  as  to  consider 
whether  it  is  expedient  to  expose  the  home  production  of  the  com- 
modity, which  the  duty  protects,  to  unrestricted  foreign  competition. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  a  free-trade  tariff  duty,  we  ought  to 
consider  whether  it  is  expedient  to  continue  it  until  reciprocity 
treaties  can  be  negotiated,  or  to  remove  it  at  once  to  relieve  our 
people  from  unnecessary  taxation. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  the  general  nature  of  reciprocity  treaties  will 
also  serve  to  define  what  they  are.  A  reciprocity  treaty  proper  is  one 
which  gives  to  each  of  the  contracting  parties  privileges  of  exporting 
certain  goods  to  the  markets  of  the  other  party  to  it,  which  privileges 
are  not  granted  to  other  nations.  It  therefore  is  an  agreement  on 
our  part  to  do  two  things,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  special  value  to  the 
other  nation  entering  into  it  with  us.  It  is  an  agreement  to  admit 
certain  commodities  produced  by  that  nation  into  our  ports  duty  free, 
or  at  low  rates  of  duty,  and  it  is  also  an  agreement  not  to  admit  the 
like  products  of  the  rest  of  the  world  into  our  ports  on  the  same 
terms,  i.  f.t  duty  free,  or  at  as  low  rates. 

If,  for  instance,  we  should  agree  with  Brazil  to  admit  her  sugar 
into  our  ports  duty  free,  while  we  levied  a  duty  on  the  sugar  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  which  we  import,  this  would  certainly  be  an  advan- 
tage to  Brazil,  and  she  might  agree  to  admit  our  grain  into  her  markets 
duty  free  in  return  for  that,  while  levying  a  duty  on  the  grain  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  which  she  imported.  But  suppose,  within  a  year 
after  we  had  entered  into  this  arrangement  with  Brazil,  that  we  should 
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repeal  all  our  duties  upon  the  sugar  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  we 
import.  That  would  certainly  take  away  all  the  advantage  which 
the  r  v  treaty  gave  her  on  sugar,  and  we  could  not  expect  her 

to  continue  the  advantage  *  hi.  h  it  gave  us  on  grain.     Reciprocity 
>  be  of  value  to  the  contracting  parties  respectively,  must 
bind  them  not  to  legislate  so  as  to  take  away  that  value  on  either  side. 
Such  a  rt  <  v  at  first  sight  appears  to  give  the  parties  to 

it  reciprocal  advantages,  because,  in  the  case  supposed,  it  might  seem 
the  advantage  itrazil  would  gain,  by  her  exemption  from 

•i^.ir  duties,  would  be  offset  by  the  advantages  which  we 
would  gain,  by  our  exemption  from  paying  her  grain  duties.  She 
would  send  her  sugar  to  our  market,  and  sell  it  at  the  current  price 
established  by  the  tariff- taxed  sugar  of  other  nations  in  that  market, 
or  in  other  words,  instead  of  our  paying  the  amount  of  the  tariff  tax 
into  our  national  treasury,  as  on  the  sugar  of  other  nations,  we  should 
pay  it,  as  a  bonus,  to  the  sugar  growers  of  Brazil.  We  should  send  our 
grain  to  her  market,  and  sell  it  at  the  price  established  by  the  tariff- 
taxed  grain  therein  of  other  nations,  or  in  other  words,  instead  of  her 
people  paying  the  amount  of  the  tariff  tax  into  her  national  treasury, 
as  on  the  grain  of  other  nations,  they  would  pay  it,  as  a  bonus,  to  the 
grain  growers  of  this  country.  The  effect  of  the  reciprocity  treaty 
would  thus  be  to  oblige  the  consumers  in  each  nation,  of  the  product 
of  the  other,  to  pay  a  bounty  to  the  special  class  of  producers,  raising 
that  product  in  the  other  nation,  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  duty 
remitted.  1  hus,  the  consumers  in  each  nation,  of  the  product  of  the 
other,  would  derive  no  benefit  from  reciprocity  in  cheaper  prices, 
and  the  lx>mity,  whirh  is  paid  to  the  producers  of  the  product  in  the 
other  nation,  would  be  lost  to  their  national  treasury.  This  reci- 
procity treaty  is  supposed  to  apply  only  to  free-trade  tariffs  on  each 

Although,  theoretically,  its  reciprocal  provisions  seem  to  be  (air, 
yet  whether  they  will  be  so,  practically,  depends  upon  another  condi- 
tion, which  we  will  now  consider ;  that  is,  whether  the  market  which 
each  nation  throws  open  to  the  other  for  its  commodity,  is  equal  to 
the  one  obtained  in  return.  If  one  nation  had  60,000,000  of  people, 
all  of  whom  consumed  sugar  largely,  as  is  the  case  of  the  I'mtctl 
States,  and  the  other  nation  had  but  20,000,000  of  people,  few  of 
whom  consumed  foreign  grain  at  all,  as  is  the  case  in  Brazil,  then  the 
reciprocity  treaty  which  was  theoretically  (air,  would  prove,  practi- 
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cally,  to  1)C  grossly  unfair  to  the  larger  nation,  because  the  bonus  she 
would  pay  to  the  sugar  producers  of  the  smaller  nation  would  so  far 
exceed  the  bonus  which  the  later  would  pay  to  the  grain  producers  of 
the  larger  nation,  that  it  might  well  happen  that  the  latter  would 
have  done  better  to  have  bought  all  the  grain,  exported  under  the 
treaty,  out  of  the  treasury,  and  to  have  given  it  outright  to  the  smaller 
nation,  than  to  have  entered  into  the  treaty  at  all  from  a  money  point 
of  view.  That  this  logical  conclusion  is  not  purely  speculative,  is 
shown  by  the  results  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  went  into  effect  in  1876-7. 

Under  that  treaty  we  have  remitted  duties  on  the  products  of 
those  islands,  chiefly  sugar,  to  the  amount  of  $48,902,392  in  the 
thirteen  years  it  has  continued.  The  amount  of  these  duties  which 
we  have  remitted  is  $13,031,591  more  than  the  total  value  of 
all  the  commodities  which  those  islands  have  imported  from  us 
under  the  treaty.  In  other  words,  if  we  had  never  made  the  treaty 
and  had  bought,  out  of  the  national  treasury,  all  our  exports  to  those 
islands  since  it  was  made,  and  presented  these  to  the  people  of  those 
islands,  we  should  now  be  over  $13,000,000  better  off  than  we 
are.1  The  balance  of  trade  with  those  islands  has  not  been  improved 
in  our  favor  by  the  reciprocity  treaty,  but  its  balance  against  us 
has  continually  increased.  The  balance  of  trade  against  us  was 
$607,019  in  1876,  and  it  rose  steadily  to  $8,682,896  in  1890.  In 
1876,  we  imported  from  those  islands  commodities  to  the  value  of 
$1,376,681,  and  our  importation  increased  to  $12,058,557  in  1889. 
xported  to  them  commodities  to  the  value  of  $769,662  in  1876, 
and  to  the  value  of  $3,375,661  in  1889.  Our  large  market  thrown 
open  to  them,  in  comparison  with  their  small  market,  thrown  open 
to  us  by  the  reciprocity  treaty,  constantly  increased  their  advantage 
in  trade,  and  inflicted  an  immense  money  loss  upon  us  with  no  cor- 
responding money  gain.  Nor  did  this  reciprocity  treaty  diminish  the 
price  of  a  single  product  of  those  islands  to  our  consumers.  Take  their 
chief  product,  sugar,  for  instance.  During  all  the  years  of  the  treaty  its 
price  in  San  Francisco,  where  substantially  all  of  the  Sandwich  Island 
sugars  were  entered,  ruled  from  one  to  two  cents  per  pound  higher 
than  Cuban  sugars  in  New  York  with  the  duty  added ;  the  difference 
being  the  freight  and  commission  charge  on  transporting  Cuban 
sugars  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  The  increase  in  the  import 

1  Congressional  Rcc.,  Senate  Debate,  Sept.  jd,  1890,  pp.  10,378-10,379. 
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of  Sandwich  Nland  sugan  was  from  21,000,000  11*.  in  1876  to 
1 14,000,000  Ibs.  in  1890. 

So  much  for  the  result  of  this  reciprocity  treaty.  Another  reci- 
procity treaty,  that  with  Canada,  may  be  referred  to.  It  was  in  force 
from  1854  to  1865,  inclusive  into  effect  our  exports 

to  Canada  amounted  to  $20,828,676  per  year,  and  they  steadily 
ilimmisheil  to  $I5,-M.>.S34  in  ihc  last  year  of  the  treaty,  while  our 
imports  from  Canada  rose  during  the  same  period  from  $12,182,314 
10546,199,470.  This  shows  that  Canadian  reciprocity  changed  the 
balance  of  trade  in  <>nr  f.ivor  of  $8,646,362,  to  a  balance  of  trade 
against  us  of  $30,955.636  in  twelve  years. 

These  results  seem  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  idea  that  a  great 
nation  with  a  vast  market  can  enter  into  reciprocity  with  a  imsJIer 
nation,  having  a  restricted  market,  and  gain  anything  by  the  opera- 
tor the  loss  is  greater  than  the  gain,  in  each  case.  It  becomes  a 
question,  therefore,  whether  it  is  not  far  better  to  at  once  abolish  free- 
trade  tariff  taxes  on  any  article  we  import,  rather  than  to  make  it 
the  subject  of  special  reciprocity  ••  voring  some  nation  at 

the  expense  of  our  consumers  of  that  article.  Is  it  not  better  to 
relieve  our  consumers  of  these  onerous  and  inequitable  free-trade 
tariff  taxes,  than  to  keep  them  on  our  consumers,  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  pan  of  them  as  a  bounty  to  the  producers  of  another  nation 
for  pan  of  the  taxed  commodity  ? 

But  let  us  vary  the  preceding  supposition  a  little.  Let  us  suppose, 
that  we  first  enter  into  a  so-called  reciprocity  treaty  with  Brazil  to  let 
her  sugar  into  our  market  duty  free,  and  she  to  let  our  grain  into  her 
market  duty  free,  and  neither  party  imposes  any  duty  on  the  like 
product  of  other  nations  competing  in  its  market,  i.  t.t  Brazil  lets 
grain  from  everywhere  else  into  her  market  free,  and  we  let  sugar 
from  everywhere  else  into  our  market  free.  What  is  there  reciprocal 
about  such  a  treaty  ?  What  mutual  advantage  is  had  by  it,  that 
would  not  exist  just  the  same  if  no  treaty  had  ever  been  made,  and 
grain  was  admitted  free  into  Brazil  and  sugar  was  admitted  free  into 
our  market?  Obviously  none,  for  our  grain  would  go  to  Brazil  just 
the  same  without  the  treaty,  and  her  sugar  would  come  here  just  the 
same  without  the  treaty.  So,  if  we  should  make  a  treaty  to  have  her 
take  off  all  her  duties  against  everybody  on  grain,  on  condition  that 
we  took  our  sugar  duty  off  against  everybody,  what  would  eitfecr 
party  gain  from  it?  Brazil,  in  taking  this  free-trade  duty  off  of 
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everybody's  grain,  would  only  relieve  her  people  from  paying  it,  ami 
would  still  leave  us  subject  to  the  same  competition  on  grain  from 
other  nations  in  her  market  as  we  had  before,  because,  when  the 
Brazilians  had  to  pay  the  duty  on  our  grain  they  also  had  to  pay  it 
on  the  grain  of  other  nations.  The  same  would  be  true  in  our 
abolition  of  all  our  sugar  duties  by  treaty,  so  far  as  Ura/il  is  con- 
cerned. This  would  be  so  because  these  duties  are,  under  our 
assumption,  free-trade  duties,  which  are  added  to  the  importers' 
price,  and  paid  by  the  ultimate  consumer.  Unless  these  duties  \vt  r< 
absolutely  prohibitory,  therefore,  it  is  none  of  our  concern  whether  they 
are  on  or  off  of  grain  in  Brazil,  because  she  pays  them  and  we  do  not, 
nor  is  it  any  of  her  concern  whether  they  are  on  or  off  of  sugar  in 
this  country-,  because  we  pay  them  and  she  does  not.  To  talk  of 
reciprocal  removal  of  such  duties  is  a  solecism  of  speech.  We  miyht 
as  well  provide  by  a  reciprocity  treaty  that  the  Brazilians  shall  no 
longer  thatch  their  huts  with  straw,  on  condition  that  we  shall  no 
longer  underpin  our  houses  with  stone.  Reciprocity  is  inappli< 
to  the  total  abolition  of  a  tariff  that  concerns  only  the  people  of  the 
nation  imposing  it,  /'.  <?.,  a  free-trade  tariff. 

Again,  take  the  case  of  a  nation  imposing  an  export  duty  on  its 
product.  So  long  as  it  is  imposed  upon  all  of  the  product  exported, 
regardless  of  where  it  goes  to,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  reciprocity  is 
to  be  fairly  applicable  to  it.  We  get  it  on  the  same  terms  that  any 
other  nation  does,  and  to  take  off  the  export  duty  would  still  leave  us 
getting  it  on  the  same  terms  as  others  would.  Such  an  export  duty 
is  usually  paid  by  the  producers  of  the  product  in  the  nation  impos- 
ing it,  because  the  exported  commodity  goes  out  into  the  markets  of 
the  world,  to  be  sold  at  the  current  price,  which  its  total  supply  in 
those  markets  establishes.  In  other  words,  the  competition  of  the 
like  products  raised  by  all  nations  keeps  the  price  at  a  certain  standard, 
commensurate  with  the  demand  of  the  market.  Hence,  when  any 
one  nation  imposes  an  export  duty  on  that  part  of  the  total  world's 
supply  of  the  commodity  which  she  produces,  her  producers  are 
obliged  to  sell,  after  paying  that  export  duty,  at  the  same  price  as  if 
the  duty  had  not  been  levied.  They  accordingly  pay  the  export 
duty.  What  concern  is  it  of  ours  that  Brazil  lays  an  export  duty  on 
one  of  her  products,  which  other  nations  compete  in  producing  ?  As 
wt  have  shown,  the  Brazilians  pay  it,  and  it  is  not  a  proper  subject  of 
reciprocity  treaty. 
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Coffee  has  been  mentioned  as  ooe  of  the  products  of  which  the 

price  rose,  when  we  took  off  our  free-trade  tariff  on  it,  by  the  amount 

ty,  and  has  been  used  as  an  illustration  to  prove  that  the 

importing  nation  gains  nothing  by  taking  off  such  a  duty.    The  (acts 

were,  that  coffee  was  rising  in  value  when  the  duty  was 

removed,  and  that  the  subsequent  rise  in  value  had  no  connection 

with  our  tariff  legislation,  as  is  shown  by  the  prices  in  other  countries 

i  imposed  a  duty  upon  it,  being  as  much  higher  than  our  market 

as  the  duty  they  imposed.     Nor  was  it  true,  that  Brazil  imposed 

Mitiorul  t  \|>ort  duty  upon  it  when  we  removed  our  import  duty. 

This  is  here  referred  to,  because  such  an  accidental  coincides 

the  rise  <  t  fa  commodity,  due  to  decreased  supply  or  to  the 

increased  demand  in  the  world's  markets,  and  in  our  removal  of  our 

.id  to  confusion  of  economic  ideas,  if  such  rise  in  price 

should  be  attributed  to  the  wrong  cause  instead  of  to  the  right  one. 

ng  thus  considered  the  effect  of  reciprocity,  when  applied 
to  various  circumstances  of  free-trade  tariffs,  we  will  refer  to  its 
appl;  >  protective  duties  very  briefly.  The  proposition  to 

admit  the  people  of  some  one  other  favored  nation  to  an  equal  stand- 
ing with  our  own  people,  in  our  domestic  market,  on  a  commodity 
which  we  are  capable  of  producing  for  our  own  wants  in  quantity  and 
economy,  needs  little  discussion. 

To  state  it  is  to  condemn  it.  Our  domestic  market,  /. 
superior  opportunity  of  buying  and  selling  among  ourselves,  grows  out 
of  our  government.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  the  superior  government 
that  gives  us  the  superior  market.  We  have  paid  for  this  market 
when  we  pay  the  taxes,  and  fulfill  the  obligations  of  citizenship  to  the 
governrm  -.houM,  therefore,  enjoy  its  privileges.  Citizens  of 

other  nations  neither  pay  any  of  the  expenses  or  are  liable  to  any  of 
the  duties  of  citizens  of  our  government.  They  are  not,  therefore, 
entitled  to  come  here  with  their  goods  seeking  a  market,  except  on 
the  terms  we  provide.  Reciprocity  which  provides  that  these  valu- 
able market  privileges  shall  be  given  to  the  foreigner  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  class  of  our  producers  who  economically  produce  some 
one  article  at  prices  which  benefit  all,  is  simply  robbery  of  a  valuable 
franchise  from  them,  for  the  assumed  benefit  of  other  citizens,  who 
retain  their  monopoly  of  our  home  market  for  their  own  products. 
Such  a  proposition  is  inadmissible,  both  because  it  is  inequitable,  and 
because  it  is  based  on  a  false  assumption. 
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left  the  proposal  adopted  in  the  McKinlcy  bill  to 
reimpose  duties  upon  certain  products  of  foreign  countries,  provided 
they  unjustly  refuse  to  remove  their  duties  imposed  upon  our  products. 
Take  the  case  of  the  free-trade  tariff  on  sugar,  which  we  have  just 
relieved  our  consumers  from  paying.  Suppose  Spain  refused  our 
request  to  her  to  remove  her  Cuban  duties  on  breadstuffs,  alleging 
that  they  were  protective  duties,  which  she  has  imposed  to  reserve 
the  Cuban  market  for  Spanish-grown  breadstuffs.  Shall  we  refuse  to 
recognize  her  right  to  impose  such  protective  duties,  while  we  claim  the 
right  to  impose  them  ?  Suppose  that  Spain  asked  us  to  explain  about 
our  duty  on  Spanish  iron  ore,  before  we  demanded  the  repeal  of  her 
duties  on  breadstuffs.  Must  we  copy  the  precedents  set  us  by  Great 
Britain,  and  attempt  to  bully  other  nations  into  removing  duties  the 
like  of  which  we  continue  to  impose  against  their  products?  But 
suppose  we  did  attempt  to  do  this;  might  not  Spain  say  to 
us,  in  substance,  that  if  we  liked  to  reimpose  the  free-trade  sugar 
duty,  which  would  be  paid  by  our  own  consumers,  we  were  free  to 
do  so,  as  it  was  nothing  to  her  how  many  added  duties  we  assessed 
upon  ourselves? 

These  suggestions  do  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  subject,  but 
they  serve  to  show  us,  that  the  subject  of  reciprocity  by  treaty  is  not 
one  to  be  rashly  entered  upon ;  that  its  ultimate  effect  may  be  to 
increase  a  balance  of  trade  against  us,  as  well  as  to  oblige  us  to  pay 
bounties  to  foreign  producers  in  some  cases ;  and  that,  where  it  gives 
the  greatest  promise  in  the  outset,  it  may  prove  the  most  costly 
expedient  in  the  end.  It  may  be  that  in  some  cases,  not  at  present 
foreseen,  it  will  be  beneficial,  but  again,  this  may  well  be  doubted. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
SOME  FREE-TRADE  TARIFF  FALLACIES. 


»Tk*  m*tt  pUutMl  error  u  tk*  mutt 

IT  is  the  habit  of  advocates  of  free-trade  tarifls  to 
repeat  certain  plausible  fallacies,  in  presenting  their  theories  to  the 
people,  or  in  elucidating  them  in  works  and  essays  upon  their 
economic  system.  It  can  hardly  be  a  waste  of  time,  therefore,  to 
briefly  notice  these,  for  an  economic  untruth,  like  the  proverbial  lie, 
may  come  to  be  believed,  simply  because  repeated  often  enough 
without  an  answer. 

The  first  of  these  fallacies  is,  that  the  mere  bulk  or  magnitude 
in  quantity,  or  gross  value,  of  the  business  done  by  a  nation  is  the 
measure  of  its  prosperity.  No  greater  untruth  is  often  appealed  to 
by  the  free-trade  tariff  advocate.  He  is  continually  quoting  the 
statistics  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain  to  prove  her  prosperity. 
We  have  demonstrated  by  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Depression  of  British  Industry,  that  it  was  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  their  witnesses  that  this  trade  had  been  conducted,  so  for  as  man- 
ufactures and  agriculture  were  concerned,  substantially  without  profit, 
and  by  a  diminution  of  capital  for  ten  years,  up  to  1 886.  Yet,  during 
all  this  time,  the  quantjty  of  goods  produced  had  absolutely  and 
largely  increased,  especially  in  those  branches,  like  the  coal  trade, 
where  the  absence  of  profitable  production  and  the  reduction  of 
wages  was  most  marked.  Thus,  the .  declared  value  of  exports  of 
•h  coal,  cinders,  and  fuel,  in  the  five  years  1865-69,  was,  in  round 
figures,  $100,000,000,  and  in  the  five  years  1880-84,  $240,000,000. 
i  the  Litter  period  no  profit  was  realized  on  the  business,  while 
in  the  former  period  it  yielded  a  large  profit. 

It  becomes  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  nation  which  exports  the 
larger  quantity  of  coal,  without  making  a  profit,  is  just  so  much  the 
poorer,  by  the  greater  amount  of  these  crude  materials  she  has  parted 
with,  and  got  nothing  to  show  in  return  for  them.  The  less  of  that 
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kind  of  business  she  does,  the  better,  in  the  long  run.  This,  as  well 
as  numerous  other  inquires,  proves  that  in  the  heat  of  the  great 
combat  now  waging  between  the  free-trade  tariff  system  and  the 
protective  tariff  system,  unprofitable  production  does  not  check  and 
regulate  the  amount  of  production,  hut  that  accumulated  capital  has 
the  power  to  continue  on  for  a  series  of  years,  increasing  the  amount 
of  it.  in  the  desperate  hope  of  weathering  the  existing  n 

The  bulk  or  gross  value  alone  of  British  or  any  other  national  pro- 
duction of  a  given  commodity  has  ceased  to  be  a  measure  of  its  pros- 
perity. Two  other  factors  must  be  considered,  /.  t.,  the  profit 
wages  which  have  attended  the  production  through  a  series  of  years. 
Have  they  maintained  their  standard,  or  advanced,  or  ha 
disappeared  and  wages  been  reduced  during  the  competitive  period? 
These  questions  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  amount 
or  gross  value  of  the  product,  to  determine  whether  the  business  has 
prospered.  Any  other  rule  would  make  the  mere  amount  of  bu- 
done  by  the  individual  proof  that  he  was  solvent,  although  he  might 
be,  in  fact,  bankrupt.  So  with  a  nation.  Consequently,  the  meas- 
uring of  the  mere  bulk  of  our  product  in  pig  iron,  for  example, 
against' that  of  Great  Britain,  and  saying  that  we  stand  equal  in  that 
industry,  is  fallacious,  because  we  have  realized  fair  returns  on  the 
business,  and  she  has  not.  We  are  richer  by  our  pig  iron  industry, 
while,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Great  Britain's  ablest  statesmen  (free- 
trade  advocates  at  that),  she  is  poorer.  One  of  them,  upon  her 
Royal  Commission,  says  [Dec.,  1886]  : — 

"  It  is  notorious  that  coal  and  iron  have  of  late  yielded  no  adequate 
return  on  the  capital  engaged  in  these  industries,  and  only  a  meagre 
recompense  for  tke  labor  employed.  .  .  .  The  export  of  com 
iron  can  be  advantageous  to  this  country  ^mly  if  the  commodities 
obtained  in  exchange  compensate  for  the  commodities  exported.  If 
the  price  obtained  for  a  ton  of  coal  just  meets  the  cost  of  raising  and 
selling  it,  nothing  remains  to  defray  the  capital  expended  in  reaching 
the  coal,  and  either  that  capital  is  lost,  or  it  remains  an  enhanced 
burden,  to  be  defrayed  by  an  increased  charge  on  each  ton  of  coal  to 
be  hereafter  raised.  .  .  .  The  country  is  poorer  and  not  richer, 
when  it  exports  its  native  commodities  at  less  than  it  costs  it  to  pro- 
cure them,  poorer  either  by  losing  capital,  or  by  having  a  heavier 
burden  than  properly  belongs  to  it  imposed  on  the  future  of  its 
industry  and  enterprise." ' 

1  Final  Rep.  Royal  Commission,  Jamison,  p.  33. 
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l*roduction,  even  if  unprofitable  for  a  long  period,  cannot  cease  in 
modem  society,  c<|uipi>c<l  with  modern  |»r«*lu-  »I>K  agencies.  It  win 
deplete  accumulat  one  nation  of  bone  and  sinew 

by  starving  labor  year  after  year,  in  the  desperate  straggle  to  cheapen 
produ<  u.  M»  nn.Icr  tm  trade  tariffs,  so  as  to  compete  in  price  with  the 
economical  manufactures  of  protected  nations,  *  rive  their 

cheapness  from  wholesale,  continuous  production  and  inventive 
ingenuity,  but  still  the  production  of  that  nation  will  continue  to 
expand  in  quantity  fur  a  length  of  time  as  yet  unknown.  How 
foolish  it  is,  therefore,  to  treat  this  mere  quantity  as  synonymous  with 

•i  her  no  less  fallacy  of  free-trade  votaries  is  to  treat  the  foreign 
trade  of  a  nation  as  the  sole  measure  of  its  prosperity.  This  is  the 
same  thing  as  to  say,  that  if  I  sell  a  reaping  machine  made  in  Chicago 
to  a  foreigner  for  the  price  of  el  ^  o(  farmers'  clothes,  or  say 

5 1 10,  and  <  \j>. >rt  it,  ami  import  the  clothes,  they  both  count  and  add 
$aao  to  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  although,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  only  made  one  profit  of  $20  on  it  above  cost,  after  taking 
out  freig  -i  the  reaping  machine.  But  if  I  sell  the  reaping 

machine  to  a  New  Knglamh  r  tor  twelve  suits  of  as  good  clothes, 
and  I  make  $30,  i.  /•.,  $20  on  the  machine  and  one  extra  suit  of 
clothes,  $10,  besides  saving  freights  and  commissions,  and  he  makes 
a  dollar  a  suit  profit,  or  $12  for  the  twelve  suits,  it  does  not  count 
anything  in  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  because  it  is  not  reckoned 
into  our  foreign  trade,  although  two  profits  have  been  made  within 
the  nation,  amounting  to  $42  instead  of  one  profit  of  only  $20.  Most 
of  us  would  say,  that  the  man  who  stood  up  and  said  this,  thought,  as 
Carlisle  said  of  the  British,  that  most  of  the  American  people  were 
born  fools.  Yet  the  advocates  of  free-trade  tariffs  deluge  the  people 
with  figures  about  foreign  trade,  as  evidence  of  British  prosperity, 
and  compare  that  with  our  foreign  trade,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
our  domestic  tr.ulc.  on  which  two  profits  are  made  in  every  transac- 
tion, exceeds  the  British  foreign  trade  for  1890  about  eight  times, 
while  our  foreign  trade  is  about  half  of  hers.1  When  it  is  proved  that 


'The 

value;  the  foreign  trade  for  1890  to  *i  £17,000*00 ;  aad'Brtbah  foreign  trade  In  L 
Mme  yenr  to  $1.797400*000.  Our  foreign  export  trade,  however.  ii|iiiMiM  Ihe  i 
own  prod  acts  ntowat  entirely,  fee  which  we  pat  the  entire  price  received  to  the. 
oar  pYadueer*.  On  the  onniranr.  the  BrilUntrade  .•prMJiitllto  the  ••fora 
•  CT  nntioas  nnd  revold  ngnto,  on  which  onJy  •coeAflufttton  wnc  recnv 
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we  make  no  money  by  doing  business  at  home,  it  will  be  time  to  omit 
the  it  <>f  our  home  trade  from  calculations  and  comparisons 

with  the  trade  of  other  nations,  but  until  then  it  will  not  deceive  the 
American  people  into  looking  at  the  subject  exclusively  through 
foreign  spectacles. 

Another  free-trade  tariff  fallacy  is,  that  we  should  seek  relief  from 
every  temporary  depression  of  home-market  prices  in  one  or  another 
commodity,  by  throwing  open  all  our  markets  to  the  idle  machinery 
and  labor  of  other  countries,  and  rushing  our  goods  into  the  continu- 
ously glutted  open  markets  of  the  world,  in  competition  with  the  pro- 
ducing agencies  of  other  nations,  which  are  more  than  ample  to  supply 
their  present  demand.  In  other  words,  the  free-trade  tariff  reformer 
proposes,  as  a  remedy  for  a  temporary  home-market  glut,  limited  to 
one  commodity,  to  substitute  a  chronic  foreign-market  glut  of  all  com- 
modities. The  mere  statement  of  the  proposition,  when  the  actual 
condition  of  foreign  markets  is  taken  into  account,  shows  its  absurdity. 
Yet  these  open  markets  of  the  world  supply  the  daily  text  to  free- 
trade  tariff  advocates  in  this  country.  Perhaps  it  is  because  they 
have  not  yet  heard  that  these  markets  have  been  in  this  chronic 
state  of  glut  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  as  the  British  have  themselves 
learned  and  officially  stated  from  experience.  At  any  rate,  the 
ingenious  expedient  of  prescribing  as  a  remedy  for  an  economic  com- 
plaint, a  much  more  violent  and  chronic  form  of  the  same  complaint 
under  a  foreign  label,  may  be  .credited  to  them,  for  no  one  else  will 
claim  the  credit  of  it. 

Another  fallacy  of  free-trade  tariff  advocates  is,  that  we  can  deter- 
mine the  price  at  which  we  would  be  able  to  purchase  any  given  com- 
modity in  foreign  markets,  for  the  supply  of  our  national  demand, 
if  our  tariff  were  removed,  by  consulting  the  quoted  foreign  market 
price,  while  the  tariff  is  in  force  and  while  home  manufacturers  supply 
the  bulk  of  our  wants.  No  matter  what  the  quoted  nominal  price, 
of  iron  and  steel  for  instance,  may  be  at  any  given  time  in  a  foreign 
country,  when  that  country  is  suffering  from  a  severe  glut  of  its 
accessible  markets,  forcing  a  large  part  of  its  producing  agencies  to 
stand  idle,  while  the  protective  tariff  shuts  these  commodities  out  of 
our  market,  that  quoted  price  is  not  and  never  can  be  a  standard  by 
which  to  calculate  the  price  at  which  that  country  either  could  or 
would  furnish  us  iron  or  steel,  if  our  tariff  were  removed.  This  is  so, 
because  the  removal  of  our  tariff  and  the  opening  to  foreigners  of  our 


•out  rwc-TiuDe  TAftirr  rALutcn. 

rnse  domestic  market  for  iron  and  steel,  would  at  once  relieve 
the  foreign  market  of  the  comparatively  small  surplus,  which  produces 
the  glut,  and  send  up  the  foreign  price,  which  has  been  only  kept 
down  l»y  n,  to  nearly  the  previous  level  of  our  own. 

>g  of  our  market,  by  the  removal  of  our  tariff,  would 
at  once  destroy  its  stability  for  home  producers.  The  destruction  of 
this  stability  of  our  market  would  at  once  destroy  the  (onhnuout 

rsalc  home  production  of  iron  and  steel,  which  depends  upon  it. 

economy  of  wholesale  production  depends  upon  its  continuity, 

r  the  law  relating  to  it  enunciated  in  a  preceding  cha; 
.in  it/  .:  wholesale  production  ceases  to  be  economical.     It  is 

not  the  furna<  m  produce  1000  tons  of  iron  per  day  for  a 

week,  and  which  then  has  to  shut  down  partly  or  wholly  for  an  inter- 
vening day  or  week,  that  effects  the  needed  economy,  but  the  one 
i  find  such  a  <  :s  market,  as  to  run  to  its  full  capacity 

week  indefinitely. 
Our  economy  of  wholesale  production  being  thus  impaired,  by 

:  t-moval  of  the  tariff,  every  pound  of  iron  and  steel  delivered  from 
the  domestic  furnace  would  then  have  charged  upon  it  the  added 
cost  arising  from  intermittent  operation,  or  in  other  words,  the 
price  of  the  domestic  product  would  be  higher  per  pound.  But 

higher  cost-price  will  be  the  measure,  which  will  regulate  the 
price  at  which  the  foreigner  will  thereafter  sell  his  iron  and  steel, 
which  he  sends  here  for  a  market,  especially  under  the  1  : 
iron  and  steel  trust.  Therefore,  the  removal  of  the  duty  will 
immediately  make  both  our  domestic  iron  and  steel  and  the  foreign 
article  cost  us  more  than  it  now  does,  when  all  our  competing 

estic  manufacturers  are  making  iron  and  steel,  with  the  highest 
economy,  under  the  law  of  wholesale  production,  because  of  our 
>uMe  market,  ensured  to  them  by  our  protective  ii 

i),  for  the  free-trade  advocate  to  sit  down  with 
pencil  and  paper  and  calculate  our  savings,  in  buying  foreign  iron  or 
steel  after  the  tari/  is  removed,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  prices  of 
a  severely  glutted  foreign  market,  which  prices  would  cea> 
exist  if  our  tariff  was  removed.  It  is  like  the  man  who  calculates 
on  the  pot  of  money  he  will  get  at  the  foot  of  a  rainbow,  knowing 
all  the  time  thai  when  he  gets  there,  the  foot  of  the  rainbow  will 
be  gone.  The  quoted  prices  of  a  glutted  foreign  market  are  tne 
foot  of  the  rainbow.  They  are  gone  with  the  first  touch  of  a  bom* 
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fitif  demand,  which  even  promises  to  partially  relieve  the  glut  in  the 
immediate  future. 

Yet  it  is  upon  these  rainbow  statistics  that  the  free-trade  tariif 
reformer  figures  out  how  much  money  we  have  lost,  by  not  buying  in 
the  foreign  glutted  market,  at  these  nominal  prices,  when  he  kn<m->, 
and  confesses,  that  if  we  had  been  in  that  foreign  market,  buying  the 
commodity,  surh  nominal  prices  would  never  have  been  quoted  on 
paper,  much  less  in  fart,  and  when  he  knows  and  confesses  that  they 
will  disappear  as  soon  as  we  abrogate  the  duty  and  begin  to  buy 
there.  The  influence  of  our  vast  national  demand,  in  sending  iip 
fi  >reign  prices,  renders  any  comparison  between  the  purchases  of  a 
single  individual  and  a  nation  impossible,  because  one  man,  or  a  few 
men,  might  buy  in  a  foreign  market  and  their  purchases  would  be 
comparatively  too  infinitesimal  to  affect  that  market,  but  the  demand 
of  a  nation  of  65,000,000  of  people  would  far  exceed  the  present 
supply  of  the  foreign  market  at  any  given  moment,  and  therefore  send 
l>ri<  es  booming  in  the  foreign  market  as  soon  as  it  began.  Free-trade 
tariff  advocates  say  that  our  national  demand  under  free-trade  would 
raise  foreign  market  prices  fully  up  to  ours  under  protection,  when 
they  are  talking  to  our  manufacturers,1  and  yet  they  figure  out  the  loss 
to  the  people  by  protection,  as  if  this  demand  would  leave  foreign 
market  prices  substantially  as  they  are,  when  talking  to  consumers.2 
It  is  only  necessary  to  set  the  one  statement  over  against  the  other 
to  convict  them  of  inconsistency,  for  if  our  national  demand,  in  the 
absence  of  the  duty,  would  so  act  on  foreign  markets  that  "our 
present  very  profitable  prices  would  not  be  reduced,"  then  it  is  folly 
to  figure  out  our  losses  by  protection,  on  the  basis  of  those  prices 
being  reduced  to  the  present  foreign  free-trade  standard  of  prices, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  if  our  prices  should  be  even  temporarily 
thus  reduced,  then  our  iron  and  steel  industries  would  be  crippled, 
and  foreign  monopoly  would  take  command  of  our  markets,  and 
charge  us  its  own  price  thereafter.  What  this  means  may  be  estimated 

1    \tkinson,  Progress  of  the  Nation,  p.  277. 

In  the  debate  on  the  tariff  hill  in  the  Senate   (Cong.  Rec.,  Sept  J,  1890,  p.  10,117]  Mr. 

Carlisle  said  :  "  The  very  mo:-  country  like  the  United  statrs,  witn  65,000,000  of 

peonle,  enters  the  markets  of  the  world  to  buy  any  particular  article,  the  pri?e  ofthat  article 

will  go  i:p.     .     .     .     If,  therefore,  by  onr  demand  upon   foreign   markets  the  prices  of  in m 

aud  wool  and  other  materials  u*cd  by  our  competitors  abroad  in  their  markets  is  so  raised 

,^hat  their  cost  of  production  is  increased,  it  helps  out  manufacturers  precisely  to  the  same 

''   cJtoU  as  If  our  cost  of  production  was  decreased."     How  about  the  poor  consumer  under 

Uup  fneration  ?    Also,  how  about  those  instances  where  we  now  sell  many  kinds  of  goods 

-T&C  draper  than  the  British  at  home  ? 

\tldnson,  Ibid.,  p.  *7S. 
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domestic  prices  of  iron  and  itcel  established  by 

•ction  have  saved  s;6  to   1887,   in  round   figures 

$#60,000,000,  as  compared  with    the  average  prices  the    British 

charged  us  fur  ()>  nod,  1850  to  1859 ;  pig  iron  costing 

!»  no  more  to  pr  .-n  than  now,  according  to  Sir 

1  'resident  of  th  Iron  and  Steel  Association. 

Another  free  IT  fallacy  is.  that  the  comparative  market 

price,  as  of  iron  and  steel,  for  instance,  between  (irc.it  Britain  and  the 

•d  States  is  such  a  serious  disadvantage  to  our  consumers  as  to 

condemn  the  protective  system,  although  by  that  system  we  have,  at 

onftss,  reduced  the  price  of  iron  and  steel  to  a  lower  point  than 

•iM    ht\r  arrived  at  without  j.ruto  '    :.       That  is  to  say,  that 

although  ;  <>n  and  steel  to  us  more  than  the 

free-trade  tariff  system  would  have  done,  yet,  because  it  has  at  the 

same  time  forced  fre<  rices  down  in  other  countries  below 

ours  by  the  glut  of  their  markets,  we  should  refuse  to  make  or  accept 

the  dollar  which  protection  saves  us,  and  go  back  to  the  more  expen- 

ibr  fear  that  a  few  consumers  in  those  other 

countries  will  save  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  every  time  we  save  the 

dollar. 

Such  sophistry  is  put  forward  in  garb  of  solemn  profundity  to 

sustain  the    free-trade  tariff  system  today.    Sound  business  sense 

says,  "  We  will  take  the  doll  n  admit  protection  saves  us,  and 

to  protection,  and  if  anybody  else  can  make  any  more  out  of  it, 

let  them." 

might  also  dwell  upon  the  cruelty  of  the  American  free-trade 
tariff  advocates  in  thus  ^proposing  to  force  up  British  prices  to  her 
consumers,  by  removing  our  protective  system,  and  venture  to  inquire 
of  them,  If  protection  thus  reduces  prices  of  commodities  to  all  man- 
kind below  those  possible  under  the  free-trade  tariff  system,  as  they 
confess,  why  not  keep  it  instead  of  going  back  to  the  dearer  free-trade 
and  making  a  large  portion  of  mankind  pay  dearer 
prices?  What  becomes  of  the  free-trade  brotherhood  of  all  man- 
kind theory,  to  which  they  so  often  appeal? 

Another  free-trade  tariff  fallacy  is,  that  if  we  bought  more  of  the 
manufactured  products  of  foreign  nations  we  could  sell  them  more  of 
our  surplus  products,  and  that  we  must  therefore  buy  of  them 
order  to  sell.  The  whole  course  of  trade  between  Great 
the  United  States  proves  the  falsity  of  this  theory 
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pletely  than  any  other.'    Thus,  during  the  five-year  period,  i8;c 
we  bought  of  Great  Britain  $165,000,000  of  products  per  year  on 
the  average,  and  sold  her  only  $310,000,000  on  the  average 
year,  while  during  the  five-year  period,  1875-79^6  bought  of  her 
an  average  per  year  of  only  $90,000,000  and  sold  her  an  averap< 
year  of  $405,000,000,  and  during  the  five-year  period,  1880-84,  we 
bought  of  ber  only  $140,000,000  worth  and  sold  her  an  average  pet 
year  of  $485,000,000.*    These  figures  prove  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sary connection  between  the  amount  we  sell  a  nation  and  the  amount 
we  buy  of  her,  and  they  cover  a  period  before  our  protective  system 
began  to  extensively  exclude  British  products  from  our  n. 
well  as  after,  and  a  range  of  fifteen  years  altogether.     They  fchow  that 
Great   Britain  bought   our  products   as  she  needed  them,  without 
regard  to  what  she  sold  us,  during  a  series  of  years.3 

»  The  following  table,  from  the  London    Economist  of  Jan.  11,   1890,  of  imp<>: 

Kritain,  with  the  total  value  ami  average  price  per  bjsncl,  will  show 
that  it  is  the  cheaper  raised  wheat  of  Russia  and  India  that  restrict*  our  foreign  market, 
and  nothing  else  :— 

Y'  ir.  From  what  Country.    Cwts.  Quantity.    Total  Value.     Price  per  bush, 

1889 1<  ai.32i.6jS     '          /S.oof,433  $1.83 

1889 United  States,      17,016,250  6,822,238  1.95 

1889 India,  9'2I7«33>  3-4<M'94O  »•*» 

Russia  has  a  protective  tariff,  higher  than  our  own  in  many  items,  and  she  b, 
Great  Britain  a  very  small  amount.     The  annual  imports   from    Rotate  to  Gnat  Britain  for 
the  five  years  1880-84  averaged  $90,000,000  per  annum,  while  the  annual  export 
Britain  of  British  pr<>di.  nly  $30,000,000  per  annum.      [Fir^t  Report 

Royal  Commission,  Appendix,  pp.  192,  >9S-1     The  export-    to  B  n-main  about  the 

same  now.    This  shows  that   t  la  did   not  buy  wheat  r  f  Russia  because  l: 

bought  goods  of  her,  but  because  Russian  wheat  was  cheap. 

•The  following  table  of  the  average  annual  amounts  of  goods  bought  of  various  . 
tries  by  Great  Britain,  and  of  British  produce  sold  to  variou  v  her,  during  the 

ar  period  1880-84,  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  "  if-you-don't-buv-of  . 

yon"  theory  in  international  trade.     The  table  is  compiled   from   :  •  t'  the 

Royal    Commission    on   Depression  of   Trade,  Appendix,  pp.  192  to  200.     [One  pound 
sterling  equals  $5.] 

Annually  Bought      Annually  Sold       Balance  Against 
Country-.  ofGt«  .cat  Britain.         (.••    •  Kritain. 

Russia $30,000,000  $  90,000,000  $60,000,000 

Germany 90.000,000  125,000,000  35,000,000 

Holland 45,000,000  125,000.000  80,000,000 

France 85,000000  105,000,000  110,000,000 

United  States 140,000,000  465 ,000,000  345,000,000 

China 25,000.000  £5,000,000  30,000,002 

[1- jist  Rep.  Royal  Commission,  Appendix,  pp.  193,  197.] 

•  "  It  would  seem  as  if  the  fact  that  in  the  last  fiscal  year  the  United  Kingdom  bought 
of  us  products  to  the  value  of  $379.000,131,  while  we  bought  of  t!. 

ducts  to  the  value  of  only  $178,269,067,  and  that  in  the  same  period  we  bought  of  ! 
products  of  the  value  of  $60,403.804,  while  Brazil  bought  of  us  goods  to  the  value  of  only 
$0.270,511,  ought  to  put  an  end  to  the  •  if-you-don't-buv-of-me-l-won't-buy-of-you '  theory 
of  foreign  trade."     [Speech  of  Hon.  v  ,  before  fiofl  ib,  May  31,  iSoo.1 

more  fallacious  idea  was  ever  promulgated  than   that  what  one  nation  b'. 
another  governs  or  measures  what  the  cue  Hells  to  the  other.    Take  the  ' 

Kritain  for  example.     We  have  never  sold  her  less  than  $79,000,000  more  than  we 
bought  of  her  since  1873.  and  from  that  up  to  $240,000,000  more  li  t.     In  fact, 

when  we  bought  least  of  her  she  bought  most  of  us,  comparing  two  years  one  with  ar 
and  conversely.  Thus,  in  1883,  we  bought  of  her  goods  to  the  value  of  $237,000,000, 1 
bought  of  us  only  $316,000,000,  but  the  next  year  we  bought  of  her  only  $180,000,0 
•he  bought  of  us  $345,000,000.  Even  the  next  year,  1885,  when  we  bought  of  her  only 
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Aoot  trade  tariff  fallacy  is,  that  European  nations  will  con- 

tinue to  take  all  the  agricultural  products  we  choose  to  sell  them  at 
good  prices,  and  that  we  roust  look  to  these  nations  for  the  increase 
of  the  farmers'  market,  r.itiu  r  than  at  home.  Take  the  first  assump 
tion,  and  we  find,  that  it  is  the  competition  of  other  food  producing 
nations  with  us  in  the  foreign  market,  that  ordinarily  controls  prices  of 
wheat  and  corn,  and  that  a  small  surplus  brings  down  prices  seriously 
in  it.  so  that  the  larger  crop  actually  brings  lest  money  than  the 
smaller  one.  Thus,  in  1875  we  sold  abroad  55,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  and  49,500,000  bushels  of  corn  for  $i 3 1,000,000,  while  in 
1886  we  sold  57,700,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  63,600,000  bushels  of 
corn  for  $125,000,000.  We  were  thus  forced  to  sell  2,700,000  more 
bushels  of  wheat  and  14,000,000  more  bushels  of  corn  for  $6,000,000 
lest  money,  because  of  the  agricultural  competition  of  other  nations. 

In  fact,  it  is  very  easy  to  glut  the  foreign  market  with  a  slight 
>s  of  food  supplies  over  the  demand,  so  as  to  make  the  larger 
crop  of  much  less  value  than  the  smaller  one.    Thus,  our  wheat 
crop  ol  1880  arao  498,500,000  bushels  and  was  valued  at 

$474,000,000,  while  that  of  1882  amounted  to  504,000,000  1-usheb 
and  was  \  $444,600,000.  likewise  the  wheat  crop  of  1881 

amounted  to  383,000,000  bushels  valued  at  $456,800,000,  while  that 
of  1886  amounted  to  45  7,000,000  Umbels  valued  at  only  $3 14,000,000, 
making  74,000,000  bushels  more  worth  $142,000,000  less  mont 

Therefore,  when  the  free-trade  tariff  advocate  says  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  "  raise  more  grain  and  sell  more  in  Europe,"  he  really 
advises  the  former  to  glut  that  market  so  as  to  get  less  aggregate 


MM  bought  of  tit  over  f  jtr/xxMiaa,  or  more  goad*  thmn  when 


.0  other*  will,  aad  that  if  we  will  not 

ii  >&J*,tfc  ..  llM •  ••  .    •    .••••.  .  •     •  ••  ••  '     •  •     !    .- 

fallacy  tt 


to|iJO,<o6.VJS.  on  »hu  :  gi. 

I      » 

* 

•  ScoAii^i.nn  which  the  rooatHcstothetoat 
«t»t,admini«irliW  than  $5^00^00  frr*  of  duty.    ( Aomkaa 

**>>] 
Twenty  two  Year*  ol  Protection,  p.  119. 
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money  for  the  larger  amount  of  grain  he  raises,  according  to  all  past 
experience.  How,  then,  is  the  farmer  to  buy  more  with  the 
money  he  would  get  for  the  larger  crop  than  he  can  buy  with  the 
larger  sum  he  now  gets  for  the  smaller  crop  ?  Or,  how  is  the  foreigner 
going  to  sell  the  farmer  any  more  goods  than  he  now  does,  or  even 
so  many  goods,  if  that  foreigner  gets  any  number  of  millions  of  bushels 
more  of  the  farmer's  grain,  for  a  good  many  millions  of  dollars 
than  he  now  has  to  pay  for  what  the  American  farmer  sells  him? 
The  truth  is,  these  arguments  about  the  American  farmers  selling 
more  bushels  of  grain  in  foreign  markets  in  order  to  buy  more,  were 
originally  contrived  in  England  to  induce  our  farmers  to  keep  on 
sending  them  more  and  more  grain,  and  getting  less  and  less  m 
back  for  it,  and  they  have  been  swallowed  whole  by  the  American 
advocates  of  the  British  tariff  system,  without  any  testing  of  their 
effect  by  actual  trade  statistics.  From  the  British  standpoint  they 
are  admirable  expedients  to  induce  the  American  farmer  to  fleece 
himself,  but  our  farmers  have  not  wholly  swallowed  the  bait. 

Take  the  second  assumption,  that  we  must  look  to  foreign  markets 
for  the  disposal  of  our  surplus  American  food  products,  and  statistics 
show  it  to  be  equally  fallacious.  The  foreign  market  for  our  food 
products  is  a  diminishing  one.  Thus,  Great  Britain  in  1887  bought 
nearly  fifty-five  per  cent  of  her  total  importation  of  wheat  from  the 
United  States,  while  in  1889  she  took  from  us  less  than  thirty  per 
cent  of  her  total  importation.  Of  her  total  imports  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  we  sold  her  over  sixty-one  per  cent  in  1887,  and  less  than 
thirty-seven  per  cent  in  i&Sy.1  In  1889,  Russia  supplied  England 
with  over  4,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  more  than  we  did.  In  1880, 
we  exported  153,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  while  in  no  year  after  did 
we  export  over  106,385,828  bushels. 

Comparing  the  five-year  period,  1878-82,  and  the  five-year  period, 
1883-87,  we  find  that  we  sold  foreign  nations  wheat,  corn,  and  pro- 
visions consisting  of  animals  and  products  of  animals,  as  follows, 
averaged  per  year : — 

Animals  and  Pro- 

rive- Year  Bush.  Wheat.          Bush.  I nd.  Corn,      ducts  of  Animals. 

Period.  Av.  per  Year.  Av.  per  Year.          Av.  val.  per  Year. 

1878-82 118,720,000               78,940,000  $131,560,000 

1883-87 84,560,000              48,280,000  102,880,000 

Decline  of  exports  2d 

period,  av.  per  y'r.  34,160,000            30,660,000  $28,680,000 

1  Rep.  of  Consul  Jarrett  of  Birmingham,  England. 
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w*>  it  that  in  the  second  period  foreign  nations  (ailed  to  boy 
of  us  as  much  wheat  and  corn  into  tlic*c  millions  of  bushels  per  year, 
and  as  much  provisions  into  $28,000,000  in  value  per  year  ?  Was  it 
because  we  did  not  have  the  wheat,  corn,  and  provisions  to  sell 
them?  Not  at  all.  Our  grain  and  food  supplies  have  constantly 
increased.  Was  it  because  we  did  not  buy  as  much  merchandise  of 
foreign  nations  during  the  second  five-year  period,  1883-37,  as  daring 
the  first,  1878-82  ?  By  no  means.  Our  net  imports  of  merchandise, 
at  gold  value,  averaged  only  $568,877,000  per  year  in  the  first  period, 
1878-82,  and  averaged  over  $643,753,000  per  year  in  the  second 
period  ;  an  average  difference  of  $74,876,000  per  year.1  These  figures 
prove  t  lutt.»r  a  series  of  years  th<  chandise  we  bought  per  year 

-  >ns  the  less  they  bought  of  our  (aimers'  food  products, 
and  that  it  has  not  been  the  foreign  market  that  the  fanners  could  rely 
upon  to  take  ilu-ir  in.  r casing  surplus,  for  that  has  been  a  diminishing 
market  for  this  series  of  yean.  In  what  market  was  the  American 
farmer's  reliance  tl.-  •.  -  (here  was  no  other  except  our  American 
home  market,  and  that  must  have  taken  this  surplus. 

tee  of  these  statistics — proving  incontestably  that 
when  we  bought  on  the  average  $75,000,000  more  of  merchandise 
per  year  of  foreign  nations  for  a  series  of  years,  they  bought  34,000,- 
ooo  less  bushels  of  wheat,  and  30,000,000  less  bushels  of  corn,  and 
$28,000,000  less  value  of  animals  and  their  products,  on  the  average 
per  >  us, — the  advocates  of  free-trade  tariffs  have  filled  every 

r  of  the  country  with  the  outcry,  that  the  reason  foreign  nations 
>t  buy  more  of  us  is  that  we  do  not  buy  more  of  them,  and  that 
our  great  reliance  for  our  surplus  food  products  is  this  same  diminish- 
ing foreign  market,  already  so  nearly  glutted  with  the  competition 
against  us  of  Russian,  Indian,  Australian  and  South  American  food 
products,  that  the  more  bushels  of  grain  we  pour  into  it  the  less 
money  we  receive  in  return  from  it. 

The  rattle  of  the  American  reaper  and  the  hum  of  the  American 
thresher  on  the  banks  of  the  Lena,  the  Obi,  the  Ganges,  and  the 
plains  of  Australia  and  South  America,  already  sound  the  onslaught 
of  cheap-labor  food  products  upon  the  open  markets  of  the  work!,  in 
competition  *  .can  formers.  From  this  competition  there  is 

but  one  escape  for  them  in  the  great,  rich,  steadily  growing  American 
home  market.     Its  wants  tread  so  closely  upon  the  heels  of  our  food 
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supply,  that  but  two  years  and  a  half  of  its  present  rate  of  increase 
will  enable  it  to  take  all  we  now  have  to  spare,  provided  but  one 
thing,  that  protection  is  preserved. 

Another  free-trade  tariff  fallacy  is,  that  while  that  system  favors 
no  special  interest  or  business  in  the  country,  the  protective  system 
does  do  so. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  observation  that  the  free-trade  tariff 
system  is  backed  vigorously  and  persistently  by  a  lobby  at  Washing- 
ton, which  is  possessed  of  unlimited  wealth ;  and  it  has  not  escaped 
observation  that  this  lobby  consists  almost  exclusively  of  importers 
and  jobbers,  whose  chief  moneyed  interest  is  in  foreign  importations. 
To  say  that  this  class  of  business  men  spend  thousands  of  dollars,  and 
days  of  valuable  time,  in  this  lobbying  business,  just  because  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  in  their  veins  impels  them  to  take  care  of 
the  interests  of  the  people  at  large,  and  that  they  have  no  special 
interest  in  the  matter,  is  to  insult  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  If 
that  was  all  that  moved  them,  they  had  better  begin  on  the  city 
governments  of  our  great  importing  cities  where  most  of  them  reside, 
and  they  will  find  an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  purely  disinter- 
ested effort  there,  but  just  there  is  where  they  are  never  found  at 
work. 

These  men  go  to  Washington  and  besiege  Congress,  simply 
because  they  know  that  a  free-trade  tariff  system  would  benefit  them 
as  a  special  class.  They  know,  that  a  yard  of  goods  and  a  pound  of 
iron  made  in  this  country,  cuts  them  off  from  taxing  a  yard  of  goods 
and  a  pound  of  iron  with  the  tax  they  call  commission,  when  they 
have  imported  and  sold  them  to  the  people  of  this  country.  More 
than  this,  they  know  that  every  yard  of  goods  and  every  pound  of 
iron  we  make  for  ourselves,  by  its  competition  with  what  they  do 
import,  cuts  their  private  tax,  called  a  commission,  down  to  the  lowest 
point,  because  the  American  producer  and  the  American  consumer, 
under  the  influence  of  the  protective  system,  keep  getting  nearer 
together  every  day,  and  leaving  the  middlemen,  with  their  taxes, 
called  commissions,  more  and  more  out  of  commercial  transactions, 
and  that  makes  these  gentlemen  feel  very  sad,  and  very  sure  that  the 
country  is  going  to  the  dogs,  for  want  of  the  free-trade  tariff  system, 
which  never  interferes  with,  but  promotes  their  private  taxes  on  trade 
in  the  way  of  commissions. 
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In  other  words,  free-trade  tari/b  do  finror  a  special  daat  of  the 
community,  /.  /•.,  the  importer*,  the  traders,  the  middlemen,  the  •pec- 
ulators, who  want  ail  the  goods  of  the  country  to  go  through  their 
hands,  and  to  pay  them  a  private  tax,  such  as  they  please  to  fix  and 
think  the  country  will  So,  these  gentlemen  importers 

furnish  the  money,  to  teach  the  farmer  of  the  West  that  the  Eastern 
manufacturer  is  coining  his  hard-earned  dollars  into  "robber  baron" 
wealth,  and  to  teach  the  I '.astern  manufacturer  that  the  reason  he  gets 
only  six  per  cent  profits,  on  the  average,  out  of  his  invested  capital, 
is  because  those  hard-fisted  and  grasping  Western  farmers  vote  for  a 
tariff  on  wool  and  farm  products,  which  they  do  not  need  to  have. 
So,  these  gentlemen  importers  send  about  New  England  the  cry  for 
free  coal  and  iron  ore,  because,  they  say,  Pennsylvania  and  the  new 
South  are  robbing  New  England  to  protect  themselves,  and  send 
about  the  West  and  South  the  cry  that  New  England's  manufacturing 
industries  must  be  pruned  by  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  them.  All 
the  time  they  craftily  sit  back,  and  wait  to  see  and  rejoice  in  an 
increasing  stream  of  foreign  agricultural  products  and  manufactured 
goods,  which  must  flow  through  their  warehouses  to  the  West,  the 
East,  and  the  South,  and  be  subjected  to  their  private 


tax,  just  as  soon  as  the  farmers  of  th<  e  manufacturers  of  the 

East,  and  the  miners  and  iron  producers  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the 
South,  get  each  other  by  the  ears,  and  strip  off  each  other's  protective 
tariffs,  in  blind  and  foolish  rage,  fomented  by  these  same  importers. 

The  silliest  of  all  free-trade  pretences  is  that  that  system  of  free- 
trade  tariffs  does  not  favor  a  special  class  of  the  community.  It  is 
not  only  refuted  by  the  daily  observation  of  any  intelligent  American, 
but  it  is  the  experience  of  England  herself.  When  her  Royal  Cora- 
mission  reported,  in  1886,  that  all  other  industries  were  and  had  for 
years  been  prostrated  and  unprofitable,  that  capital  in  them  produced 
no  returns  and  labor  insufficient  wages,  it  also  reported  that  the  mid- 
dlemen and  the  importers,  who  taxed  the  rest  of  the  nation  with 
commissions  on  everything  it  consumed,  were  continuously  prosperous 
on  their  gains. 

Not  that  the  protective  system  does  not  recognize  the  value  of 
commerce  to  bring  to  us  the  commodities  we  do  not  produce,  and  to 
export  those  that  we  do ;  not  that  it  does  not  recognize  the  value  of 
a  merchant  class  of  citizens  to  conduct  that  commerce,  but  it  does 
prevent  importers  from  reaching  out  to  grasp  the  profits  of 
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luring  industry  and  the  wages  of  labor  engaged  in  it,  by  diverting  the 
business  of  the  latter  into  foreign  channels  through  themselves,  under 
pretence  of  free-trade  tariff  philanthropy,  which  begins  and  ends  in  their 
pockets.  The  co-equality  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agricul- 
ture, each  in  its  legitimate  field  uf  pin-  .mlmil  feature  of 
the  protective  system,  and  it  will  not  permit  the  sacrifice  of  the  one 
to  another,  as  England  has  already  sacrificed  her  agriculture,  and 
subordinated  her  manufacturing  growth  to  traders  and  importers 
under  the  free-trade  tariff  system.  The  natural  growth  of  commerce 
in  those  directions  in  which  we  must  maintain  it,  to  supply  what  we 
cannot  economically  produce,  will  always  afford  an  ample  field  for  our 
commercial  enterprise,  commensurate  with  other  industrial  pursuits. 

Another  free-trade  fallacy  is,  that  if  England  sends  us,  un«! 
free-trade  tariff,  manufactured  commodities  in  place  of  the  home 
manufactures  we  now  produce,  by  our  protected  industries,  we  can 
sell  her  agricultural  commodities  in  return,  in  full  payment,  and  that 
by  the  production  of  these  by  us  we  will  give  our  surplus  labor  and 
capital  more  abundant  employment  than  now,  because  we  are 
especially  adapted  to  produce  those  agricultural  commodities.  This 
assumption  leaves  out  of  account  the  established  competition  of  other 
nations  and  countries  with  us  in  the  markets  of  England,  in  those 
same  agricultural  commodities,  which  they  have  as  good  natural 
advantages  as  we,  as  well  as  cheaper  labor,  for  producing.  It  leaves 
out  of  account  the  fact  that  the  current  rate  of  wages  in  many  of  our 
protected  industries  is  at  least  forty  per  cent  higher  than  in  producing 
those  agricultural  commodities,  and  that  the  specially  acquired  skill 
of  the  workers  in  these  must  be  sacrificed,  as  well  as  large  amounts  of 
invested  capital  which  is  in  permanent  appliances  for  manufacturing. 
It  leaves  out  of  account  that  England  already  takes  of  us  all  of  those 
agricultural  commodities  she  can  consume.  Finally,  it  leaves  out  of 
account  the  established  economic  fact,  that  our  resulting  larger  crops 
of  these  agricultaral  commodities,  when  thrown  upon  British  markets, 
will  bring  us  a  less  aggregate  sum  of  money  than  our  present  smaller 
ones,  and  that  the  home  consumers  of  these  agricultural  commodities 
now  employed  in  the  protected  manufacturing  industries,  now  use  far 
more  of  them  than  a  like  number  of  employees  in  like  industries 
abroad,  because  they  have  better  wages  and  spend  more,  and  because 
they  are  here  among  us,  where  we  supply  all  of  their  wants,  instead 
of  across  the  sea,  where  we  supply  only  part  of  them. 
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It  is  not  mere  numbers  which  measure  the  ^^tqmfftf  cap* 
a  nation.    On  itrd  Sutes  consumes  to  more  than 

one  citizen  of  another  nation  in  the  same  occupation,  as  a  rule, 
shou!  >rr,  by  abolishing  protection,  either  drive  our  citizens 

out  c<!  ^tries  and  substitute  poorer  foreign  customers  in  thnr 

place,  or  compel  tl  ^es  and  their  consumption 

of  agricultural  commodities  to  the  foreign  standard,  and  so  in  either 
case  red  custom  for  those  agricultural  commodities,  thus 

diminishing  our  present  market  fur  them.  We  should  also  abnormally 

-ise  the  prod uc  t i.m  of  agricultural  commodities,  by  forcing  pan 
of  those  engaged  in  manufacture  to  engage  in  agriculture,  and  thtt, 
too,  in  the  face  of  a  contracting  foreign  market  for  these  agricultural 
commodities. 

Lastly,  we  should,  as  we  have  shown,  seek  a  foreign  market  for 
those  agricultural  commodities  where  we  must  meet  in  competition 
in  them  five  other  great  sections  of  the  globe,  enabling  the  Kngfish 
purchaser  to  fix  Im  |>rires  to  us  for  them,  in  order  to  take  in  return 
English  com  11  •>  which  she  would  fix  her  prices  to  us,  without 

substantial  competition.     Any  intelligent  <  an  tell  who  would 

get  the  worst  of  the  ensuing  bargain  under  such  conditions.     We 
should  simply  have  to  settle  the  balance  of  trade  against  us  in  gold, 

:i-U.  until  we  were  beggared,  filling  British  coffers  as  ours  were 

depleted  ;  just  as  it  happened  while  British  free-trade  ruled  the  com- 

tm-rc  i.d  u  ,r  to  1876,  when  prices  of  her  commodities  were 

•«  cd  up,  and  those  of  other  nations  held  down  to  a 

•  standard,  and  she  imported  an  excess  of  over  $400,000,000  of 

and  bullion,  and  other  nations  went  in  debt  to  her  in  addition, 
to  settle  the  balance  of  trade  against  them. 

ur  free-trade  tariff  fallacy  is,  that  the  amount  of  the  tariff  is 
always  added  to  the  foreign  price  of  the  article  on  which  it  is  im- 
posed, and  is  paid  by  the  customer,  and  that  a  like  amount  is  always 

1  to  the  cost  of  every  yard  or  pound  of  competing  goods  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  and  is  paid  by  the  consumer.  This  assumption 
is  strictly  true  of  some  tariffs,  and  absolutely  untrue  of  others.  Of 
free-trade  tariffs  it  is  true,  but  of  protective  tariffs  it  is  untrue  when 

are  fairly  in  operation.     Hence  the  inherent  vkioosness  of  the 

free-trade  tariff  system,  and  the  equity  of  the  protective  tariff  system. 

We  have  shown  that  the  one,  free  trade,  operates  to  tax  the  bulk 

if  its  imposts  upon  the  poorer  classes,  and  to  favor  the  wealthy,  and 
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how  the  other,  protection,  operates  to  reduce  the  price  of  those 
grades  of  articles  used  by  the  people,  and  to  collect  the  great  bulk  of 
its  taxation  out  of  the  more  expensive  grades  of  goods  used  by  the 
wealthy. 

have  shown,  by  actual  examples,  how  protection  has  enabled 
the  farmer  to  reduce  the  average  domestic  farm-price  of  wool  below 
the  foreign  price  while  realizing  more,  and  more  certain  profits,  how 
it  operates  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  ready-made  suit  of  clothes 
below  the  foreign  price,  and  how  it  also  reduces  the  price  of  a  vast 
variety  of  manufactures  to  a  point  where  we  export  them  to  Europe, 
Canada,  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and 
sell  them  in  competition  with  the  British  commodities. 

\\V  have  also  shown  how  the  British  Royal  Commission  declares 
that  protection  gives  a  positive  advantage  to  other  countries,  and 
especially  Germany,  in  competing  with  the  British  in  the  open 
markets  of  the  world,  and  that  protected  countries  are  underselling 
them.  We  have  shown  how  the  British  were  forced  to  take  the  pro- 
tected German  rail-makers  into  their  steel-rail  trust  and  give  them 
part  of  the  profits,  to  avoid  their  disastrous  competition  ip  the  open 
markets  of  the  world.  We  have  shown  how  British  producers  them- 
selves declare  that  they  have  to  pay  the  duties  in  whole,  or  part,  in 
proportion  as  the  goods  are  for  the  common  people  or  the  wealthy, 
to  enter  protected  markets. 

In  short,  no  fallacy  of  the  free-trade  tariff  advocate  is  more 
completely  refuted  than  this  one,  and  yet  none  is  constantly  repeated 
with  such  disregard  of  statistical  truth,  both  in  assumption  and 
declaration,  by  him.  There  is  no  law  but  that  of  public  opinion  to 
punish  economic  mendacity,  but  we  may  justly  rely  upon  that,  where 
the  actual  statistical  truth  is  disseminated.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
disseminate  that  economic  truth. 

Another  free-trade  tariff  fallacy  is,  that  present  cheapness  of  a 
commodity  is  the  most  important  feature  touching  its  production  or 
consumption,  and  that  all  other  considerations  must  be  subordinated 
to  that  one.  Suppose,  for  the  moment,  this  principle  to  be  true,  and 
what  follows?  That  we  have  no  right  to  prevent  any  foreign  compe- 
tition in  production  and  importation  of  any  commodity  and  all  com- 
modities, no  matter  how  disastrous,  in  the  long  run,  that  importation 
might  be  to  any  or  all  industrial  pursuits  of  the  nation,  if  only  tem- 
porary cheapness  is  attained.  Somewhere  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
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one  or  more  nations  exist  which  possess  natural  facilities  equal 
to  ours  for  the  production  of  every  merchantable  commodity  we 
produce,  coupled  with  paid  labor,  which  is  ready  for  the 

being  to  produce  these  commodities  cheaper  than  we  can. 
Furthermore,  this  cheap  labor  can  be  utilized  to  perform  those 
simple  and  repeated  operations,  whkh  are  required  to  employ  our 
MKxlern  improved  machinery  in  turning  out  these  merchantable 
products,  under  the  direction  of  a  very  small  amount  of  stilled 
supervision,  and  is  being  so  utilized  at  the  present  moment.  We 
can  hold  no  monopoly  of  our  labor-saving  inventions  as  against 
other  nations,  when  we  have  once  made  them  public,  and  most  of 
them  reduce  the  <  of  human  skill  required  for  the  manual 

•ions  in  pr.»,lu<  lion,  whu  h  they  supplant 

For  instance,  the  cotton  factories  of  British  India,  employing 
native  labor  at  a  few  cents  per  day,  say  five  to  ten,  have  increased 
until  they  have  taken  the  China  trade,  substantially,  altogether  from 
England.    There  is  no  good  reason  why  they  may  not  continually 
.isc  this  n  mil  they  bring  the  British  cotton  industry 

down  to  their  level.  Our  consul  at  Canton,  China,  reports,  June  10, 
1889,'  that  the  Chinese  are  continually  "increasing  and  developing 
their  cotton  manufactures  "  ;  that  of  cotton,  cotton  yarn,  and  cotton 
goods,  to  the  amount  of  $14,715,240,  imported  into  that  province  in 
1 883,  $i  1,652,600  worth  consisted  of  cotton  yarn  and  raw  cotton,  to 
be  manufactured  into  fabrics  by  the  natives,  for  Chinese  use ;  and 
that  the  Chinese  have  ordered  the  entire  outfit  for  a  cotton  mill  of 
20,000  spindles,  in  Manchester,  England,  to  be  set  up  in  China  and 
operated  by  cheap  native  labor. 

The  production  of  wheat  by  ex -convict  labor  operating  our  labor- 
saving  inventions  in  the  rich  all  :s  of  southern  and  Siberian 
Russia  have  already  enabled  her  to  surpass  us  in  the  export  of  that 
cereal,  while  the  extension  of  Ur  :.u«U  m  India  enable- 
to  increase  her  exports  so  fast,  that  it  will  hardly  be  a  decade  at 
her  present  rate  of  increase  before  she  will  surpass  us  in  that  crop. 
Cheap  wheat  can  then  be  laid  down  from  these  nations  in  all  our 
seaport  cities,  at  rates  with  which  our  farmers  at  present  wages-cost 
cannot  compete.  If  the  principle  of  the  free-trade  tariff  system  is  to 
govern  us,  /.  t.t  present  money  cheapness,  then  our  fanners 

-      <.—  ••.,         .    -  i:        •  .  - 
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•!y  submit  to  be  driven  to  the  same  depths  of  j  ^  we  have 

already  reduced  the  firmer*  of  England  to,  under  that  system  gov- 
\g  them. 

But  our  cotton  industry  must  submit  to  the  same  kind  of  compe- 
tition from  the  cotton  factories  of  India  and  China,  for  it  cannot, 
r  free- trade  tariffs  claim  special  privileges  over  the  farmers,  and 
it  must  consequently  be  ultimately  wiped  out  in  the  name  of  that  great 
industrial  Juggernaut,  present  cheapness. 

Our  woolen    industry  is   already  threatened  from   the   labor  of 
Europe,  that  we  cannot  compete  with  at  present  wages  except  u 
protection,  but  of  course,  in   the  name  of  free-trade  tariff  reform 
and  temporary  cheapness,  it  must  yield  if  that  prevails. 

Our  iron  industry  is  boldly  threatened  with  a  similar  fate,  for  what 
is  that,  compared  with  free-trade  cheapness?  Cotton,  too,  of  the 
ing  of  which  we  have  boasted  of  our  monopoly,  is  now  being 
exported  more  largely  every  year  from  southern  Russia  and  South 
America,  and  free-trade  cheapness  will  assail  it,  if  that  competition 
keeps  on  increasing  as  heretofore. 

In  short,  every  important  American  industry  can  be  duplicated  by 
cheaper  labor,  in  some  part  of  the  world,  and  the  British  stand  ready 
to  land  those  cheaper  products  on  our,  shores,  in  the  name  of  their 
economic  system,  over  the  ruins  of  our  buried  industries.  Even  the 
profitable  although  limited  industry  of  the  theoretical  college  professor 
of  free  trade,  may  not  be  so  secure  under  his  kind  of  tariffs  as  it  now 
seems  in  this  country,  for  others  more  self-sacrificing  in  the  science 
of  free-trade  cheapness  could  doubtless  be  imported,  at  lower  salaries, 
to  displace  the  present  shining  lights  in  that  economic  system. 

But  why  pursue  the  subject  to  its  logical  conclusion,  which, 
applied  to  all  our  industries,  means,  briefly  stated,  industrial  annihila- 
tion, or,  in  other  words,  industrial  nothing,  when  we  reach  that  appli- 
cation of  it  ?  Such  a  logical  conclusion  is  the  highest  proof  of  the 
essential  unsoundness  of  its  premises,  when  applied  to  the  practical 
affairs  of  mankind.  It  drives  us,  long  before  that  conclusion  is 
reached,  to  admit  that  some  of  our  industries,  somewhere  and  some- 
how, must  be  protected,  before  they  become  annihilated  by  the 
cheap  competition  of  the  similar  industries  of  other  nations.  But  if 
some,  why  not  others,  and  if  others,  why  not  all  alike,  that  stand  in 
need  of  that  protection  ?  And  if  later,  when  the  process  of  annihila- 
tion has  begun,  why  not  earlier,  before  it  begins  ? 
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These  are  the  questions  which   the   modem    free-trade 
advocate  must  meet,  ami  inert  •...*.  .m-l  he  must  explain  why,  if  he 
sanctions  >esc  labor  in  the  shape  of  men,  by 

law,  .  because  it  destr  ompetes  with  our 

iboring  classes,  he  does  not  also  sanction  the  restriction  of 
.  country  of  that  name  Chinese  labor  in  the  shape  of 
bales  of  goods,  as  for  illuv  mimg  twine,  by  a  tariff  which 

shall  reserve  the  American  market  lor  the  competition  of  American 
labor,  which  produces  those  goods.  The  one  is  as  much  legislation 
to  benefit  parti<  ul.ir  <  Kisses  in  our  nation,  as  the  other.  The  one  is 
as  vn  .TH  .m  in-!':  TICS  as  the  other,  and  indeed  more  so,  for 

it  can  enter  in  the  shape  of  Chinese  men  is  1m 

while  that  whi«  n  the  shape  of  Chinese  bales  of  goods,  is 

practically  unlimit-  if  the  importation  of  Chinese  bales  of 

goods  may  be  rest:  •>  for  this  purpose,  why  not  those  of 

'ii  for  the  like  reason? 

her  fallacy  of  advocates  of  the  free-trade  tariff  system  is  that 
we  do  not  need  protection  upon  American  products,  because  our 
working  classes  are  so  much  smart,  r  than  those  of  European  nations, 
th.it  they  can  produce  so  many  more  yards  or  pounds  of  commodities 
in  a  given  time,  and  consequently  our  labor-cost  per  yard  or  pound 
of  the  finished  product  is  less,  although  we  pay  higher  wages  to  our 
nen. 

There  is  probably  no  economic  fallacy  of  the  advocates  of  that 
system,  which  abounds  in  fallacies,  that  has  been  given  wider  credence 
on  a  less  basis  of  ne.  It  has  been  announced  in 

scientific  discussion  and  political  debate,  from  the  college  chair  and 
the  stump,  with  profound  language  and  with  percursory  language, 
sometimes  backed  by  statistics,  but  oftener  without. 

The  trick  of  obtaining  statistics  to  support  so  intrinsically  improb- 
able a  declaration  is  very  simple.  It  depends  upon  a  skillful  man- 
ipulation of  t;  .it  in  mam  branches  of  production  a  larger 
establishment  producing  a  certain  commodity  will  in  some  cases 
require  a  smaller  percentage  of  labor-cost  than  a  smaller  one  produ- 
cing a  commodity  of  the  same  type ;  or  in  other  cases,  a  smaller  estab- 
lishment producing  another  specific  commodity  of  the  same  general 
type  will  require  a  smaller  percentage  of  labor-cost  to  the  entire  cost 
of  the  article  than  a  larger  one,  or  even  in  establishments  of  sub- 
stantially the  same  size  producing  different  specific  articles  of  the 
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same  general  type,  one  establishment  will   require  .1  far  larg( i 
cent  of  labor-cost  to  the  whole  cost  of  the  article  than  another.1 
selecting  carefully  one  establishment  in  one  country  and  another  in 
the  other,  and  parading  the  percentage  of  labor-cost  to  cost  of  the 
article  in  one  establishment,  against  the  percentage  of  labor-cost  in 
the  other  establishment  in  the  other  country,  it  easily  appears  that 
the  labor-cost  per  unit  of  product  is  higher  in  one  country  than  the 
other,  and   then  the  free-trade  tariff  argument  of  smartness  of  our 
laborers  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Of  course,  in  all  these  cases  there  is,  in  every  instance,  some 
specific  peculiarity  in  the  method  of  production,  or  the  character  of 
the  production,  in  one  manufacturing  establishment  or  the  other 
being  compared,  which  is  concealed  from  the  hearer  or  reader,  and 
which  gives  rise  to  the  difference  in  percentage  of  labor-cost  per  unit 
of  product. 

The  Massschusetts  Labor  Bureau  has  instituted  a  series  of  statis- 
tical inquiries  into  the  percentage  of  labor-cost  to  the  other  cost,  per 
unit  of  product,  in  several  hundred  manufacturing  establishments. 
These,  with  a  partial  analysis  of  their  results  by  its  able  chief,  Mr. 
Wadlin,  are  published  in  its  last  report  [1889]  in  tabulated  furm. 
They  afford  much  needed  data,  by  which  the  circumstances  can  be 
determined,  under  which  the  percentage  of  labor-cost  to  cost  of 
product  varies  widely.  In  fact,  they  are  invaluable  in  aiding  to  expose 
this  latest  fallacy  of  free-trade  tariff  advocates,  which  we  are  consid- 
ering. Turning  to  these  tables,  we  find  that  in  artisans'  tools,  for 
instance  [p.  5],  the  percentage  of  direct  labor-cost  to  whole  cost  of 
the  article  produced  varies  from  91.47  per  cent  for  sewing  awls  to 
33-33  Per  cent  *°r  spirit  levels.  Other  awls  will  require  a  labor-cost 
of  far  less  than  91  per  cent  of  the  whole  cost  to  produce  them. 
Suppose  it  were  40  per  cent  in  this  country.  If  I  were  advocating 
the  free-trade  tariff  side  of  the  question,  all  I  would  have  to  do  would 
be  to  select  a  shop  making  sewing  awls  in  Great  Britain,  and  one 

1  Thus  it  is  shown  by  the  Massachusetts  Labor  Bureau  [p.  8,  Rep.  1889]  that  one  estab- 
lishmcnt  making  button  kid  boots  will  require  a  labor-cost  to  the  whole  cost  of  the  product 
of  19.91  Pcr  cent,  another  46  &>  ;  •  29.25  per  cent,  and  another  35.46  per  cent ; 

that  in  box  making  [p.  i6|  one  establishment  will  require  a  labor-cost  to  the  whole  < 
the  product,  of  46.04  per  cent,  in  another  96.32  per  cent,  and  in  another  51.19  per  cent ;  that 
in  brick  making  one  establishment  will  require  a  labor-cost  to  the  whole  cost  of  prod  IK  t  of 
75-34  PC*  cent,  another  34.87  per  cent,  another  58  60  \tcr  cent;  that  in  clothing  one  establ  ish- 
mrnl  will  require  in  labor-o.Rt  43.5^,  another  30.58  and  another  25.59  P*1"  cent;  and  in  short, 
the  same  variation  is  the  rule  in  labor-cost.  It  would  of  course  be  easy,  if  one  establish, 
mcnt  was  in  Europe  and  the  other  here,  to  apparently  show  that  our  wages-cost  was  less 
here,  although  we  paid  higher  wages,  as  for  insuncc,  kid  boots  labor-cost  19.91  per  cent, 
wages  $2  per  day  here,  and  in  Europe  labor-cost  46.06  per  cent,  wage*  $i  per  day. 
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making  awl*  in  this  country.    The  labor-cost  of  making  sewing  avb 

.  let  us  say,  by  reason  of  poorer  wages,  is  only  50 
91.47  cents  here,  and  the  remaining  coat  there  is,  say  to 
against  8.53  cents  here.  It  will  therefore  be  obvious  that  every 
maker  of  sewing  awls  there  can  undersell  me  here  40  cents  upon 
every  dollar's  worth  of  sewing  awls,  and  still  make  as  much  money 
as  I  can,  excepting  for  the  duty  he  pays,  and  that,  because  of  his 
cheap  labor,  it  will  require  a  dir  least  40  per  cent  to  protect 

American  labor  on  this  article.  Being  on  the  free-trade  side,  how- 
ever, I  of  course  keep  these  facts  out  of  sight.  I  do  not  intend  to 
refer  to  the  manufacture  of  sewing  awls  at  all  in  this  country,  and  so 
do  not  need  to  disclose  them.  I  make  my  best  bow  and  say  to  my 
audience : 

44  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  am  about  to  demonstrate  to  you  by 
incontrovertible  statistics  the  entire  uselessness  of  this  '  robber '  pro- 
c  tariff,  under  which  we  toil.  Here  is  the  article  of  awls.  In 
the  American  city  of  Lowell  is  the  great  establishment  of  the  Boreum 
Co.,  which  you  all  know  by  reputation.  I  have  here  statistics  made 
up  from  the  books  of  that  company  and  certified  by  its  officers, 
showing  that  the  labor-cost  of  the  best  awls  which  it  turns  out  is  only 
40  per  cent  of  the  whole  cost.  I  have  also  here  the  like  statistics  from 
the  great  establishment  of  Prickum  &  Co.  in  the  city  of  Munchum- 
down,  England,  manufacturers  of  awls,  showing  that  the  total  labor- 
cost  in  these  British  awls  to  the  whole  cost  is  over  80  per  cent,  and 
that  these  awls  are  sold  there  at  the  same  price  as  the  awb  of  Boreum 
&  Co.  in  this  country.  Therefore,  you  see,  my  friends,  how  much 
smarter  the  American  laborer  in  making  awls  is  than  the  British 
laborer,  and  you  see  what  an  immense  profit  Boerura  &  Co.  are 
wringing  out  of  the  toiling  people  of  this  country,  all  on  account  of 
the  totally  unnecessary  robber  tariff  on  awls  of  40  per  cent,  which 
they  hypocritically  pretend  is  put  on  to  protect  American  labor." 

This  is  one  form  of  trick  handling  of  statistics.  But  perhaps  the 
free-trade  tariff  orator,  or  professor,  varies  the  programme  a  little. 
He  selects  an  article,  steel  rails,  in  which  the  larger  the  establishment 
and  the  output  per  day,  the  less  the  percentage  of  labor-cost  in  the 
ton  of  product.  Then  he  picks  out  a  small  establishment  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  largest  one  he  can  find  in  this  country,  and  so  shows 
the  product  of  each  at  nearly  the  same  labor-cost,  or  perhaps  the 
American  labor-cost  per  ton,  or  pound,  or  yard,  somewhat  less. 
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Fortunately,  we  are  not   without  the  means  of  exposing 
fallacies.      Turning  to  the  tables  of  relative  labor-cost  of  the 
article,  as,  for  instance,  boot-  and  >hues  [p.  6  of  the    Massach 
Labor  Report],  we  find  that  shoes  manufactured  under  precisely  the 
same  description,   like    "  ladies'  shoes,"  in  different  establishments 
vary  widely  in  percentage  of  direct  labor-cost  to  the  entire  cost,  and 
the  whole  list  of  boot  and  shoe  manufacture^  varies  from  the  m 
mum  of  86.87  percent  to  2.41    percent.     JJut  it  would  be  j  : 
legitimate  to  reason  that  the  shoemakers  of  the  one  shop  in  Massa- 
chusetts, perhaps  in  the  same  town  and  on  the  same  street,  were  a 
good  deal  smarter  and  turned  out  a  good  deal  more  work  in  the 
time  than  the  shoemakers  in  the  other  shop,  simply  because  the  product 
in  the  latter  showed  a  greater  percentage  of  wages-cost,  as  it  is  to 
reason  that  the  shoemakers  of  the  one  shop  are  a  good  deal  sin 
than  those  of  a  British  shop,  on  the  same  account.     We  know  that 
this  greater  or  less  proportion  of  wages-cost  in  the  product,  proves 
no  such  superior  smartness  of  the  workmen  of  one  shop  over  another, 
when  both  shops  are  in  Massachusetts,  and  we  have  the  same  re 
to  know  that  it  does  not  exist  when  one  shop  is  in  Massachusetts  and 
the  other  is  in  England.     We  also  have  reliable  statistics  to  prove 
that  it  does  not  exist  in  the  latter  case. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  has  recently  [July  i,  and 
August  13,  1890]'  made  certain  reports  to  Congress  of  the  com- 
parative direct  labor-cost  of  producing  steel  rails  in  an  American 
furnace  turning  out  398  tons  per  day,  and  in  a  British  furnace  turning 
out  only  240  tons  per  day ;  being  a  necessarily  larger  comparative 
labor-cost  to  the  latter,  because  of  so  much  smaller  capacity.  These 
reports  show  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  a  ton  of  steel  rails  produced  by 
the  American  establishment  was  over  48  per  cent  more  than  in  a  ton 
of  the  British  mill  product. 

These  reports  also  show  that  the  labor  in  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  in 
furnaces  of  substantially  the  same  output,  costs  161  per  cent  more 
in  this  country  than  in  Great  Britain ;  also  that  the  labor  in  an  Ameri- 
can ton  of  coke  costs  1 24  9-10  per  cent  more ;  also  that  the  labor  in 
a  ton  of  American  steel  ingots  costs  over  200  per  cent  more ;  all 
these  establishments  carrying  on  their  business  in  a  way  to  produce 
a  higher  comparative  labor-cost  in  the  British  mills,  if  in  either  of  the 

»  House  Miss.  Doc.,  No.  3»a,  1890,  and  Cong.  Rec.,  Aug.  15,  1890,  pp.  9506,  9309, 9310. 
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two.     These  statistics  being  official,  no  concealment  of 

factors  is  made  which  could  discredit  these  results,  and  they  ought  to 

at  once  suppress  the  nun c  presentations  of  free-trade  tariff  advocates 

mi  lh»  MI! 

But  we  have  other  evidence.    The  same  men  who  were  employed 

in  industrial  establishments  in  Kurope  from  infancy,  have  emigrated 

us  country,  and  are  doing  the  same  work  here.    Those  in  the 

sugar-of-lead  works  receive  19.50  per  week  in  this  country  for  doing 

the  same  work  they  received  £2.40  per  week  for  in  Germany.1 

The  difl'i :  \  wages-cost  of  lumber  in  Maine  and  Canada, 

got  out  alrooN  side,  is  $3  per  thousand.' 

The  Coates  Thread  Co.  own  mills  in  Pawtucket,  R.  L,  and  Paisley, 
Scotland.  To  hands  working  equally  well  and  attending  the  same 
number  of  the  same  kind  of  spindles,  or  machines,  they  pay  an 
average  of  $6.92  per  week  in  this  country,  against  an  average  of 
$3.06  per  week  in  Scotland,  or  126  per  cent  in  favor  of  this  <  ou: 
Messrs.  J.  k.  Leeson  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  state  substantially 
similar  facts  concerning  their  linen  thread  works,  located  in  both  this 
country  and  ( . 

Sir  Lothian  Bell.  President  of  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Associa- 
tion, testified  in  1885,  before  the  British  Royal  Commission,  that 
while  each  British  coal  miner  got  out  an  average  of  500  to  525  tons 
of  coal  per  annum,  the  returns  from  our  best  American  mining  dis- 
tricts showed  an  average  output  of  only  about  330  tons  per  miner 
per  annum.4 

Andrew,  Secretary  of  the  Oldham  Master  Cotton  Spinners 
Association,  testified  [Feb.  loth,  1886]  before  that  Commission 
"that  the  English  workman  is  far  more  industrious,  and  produces 
considerably  more  work  in  a  given  space  of  time "  than  those  of 
other  nations.* 

lly.  on  this  question  of  comparative  efficiency  of  workingmen, 
the  Royal  Commission  reported  "  that  the  English  workman    . 
is  to  be  preferred."  • 


Spnck.i.  MiUito*.  Co»c.  R«c.t  Hts.  p.  5*7; 
R.C..  18*  p. 654 


Rep.  Rojral  CooMBittton.  p.  i$o. 
•  Final  Rep.  Rojrml  QoMBftMfea,  p.  19. 
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Tim  mass  of  evidence  certainly  shows  that  not  only  is  it  not  true 
that  the  American  workingman  produces  so  much  more  work  in  a 
given  time  as  to  render  his  labor-cost  in  the  article  produced  cheaper 
than  it  is  in  the  foreign  article,  but,  on  the  contrary,  his  labor-cost  in 
the  product  is  far  larger,  and  he  needs  the  protection  of  the  tariff  to 
maintain  his  good  wages,  as  protective  tariff  advocates  have  always 
contended.1  It  is  right  that  it  should  be  so.  We  do  not  want  the 
American  laboring  man  to  be  driven  by  the  lash  of  semi-starvation, 
present  or  impending,  to  the  same  unremitting  toil  as  his  British 
competitor. 

We  do  not  want  to  have  our  workmen  say,  as  the  British  Pattera- 
Makers  Association,  covering  every  important  manufacturing  centre 
in  England  and  Scotland,  reported  to  the  Royal  Commission  in  1885  : 

"  Employers  c  an,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  do,  hound  their 
men  on  to  work  like  slaves,  knowing  they  can  fill  their  places  without 
difficulty  if  the  men  object."  * 

Protection  abhors  such  an  industrial  result  as  this,  which  is  the 
legitimate  fruit  of  the  free-trade  tariff  system  in  Great  Britain.  Nor 
can  our  workingmen,  or  any  one  else,  be  misled  into  putting  us  into 
such  an  industrial  position,  by  a  pretended  smartness  of  American 
labor,  which  shall  puff  us  up  to  repeal  the  protective  system,  and 
leave  us  to  repent  afterwards. 

Another  fallacy  of  free-trade  tariff  advocates  in  this  country 
which  has  recently  been  advanced,  is  that,  if  an  American  manufac- 
turer of  goods  sells  a  part  of  his  product  in  a  foreign  market  cheaper 
than  he  sells  the  remainder  of  his  product  in  this  country,  he  thereby 
must  necessarily  be  charging  the  American  consumer  more  than  he 
ought  to  do  under  the  tariff,  and  be  making  him  pay  a  higher  price 
for  his  goods  than  he  ought  to  pay. 

Such  a  conclusion  exhibits  sheer  ignorance  of  the  conditions 
attending  upon  modem  manufacturing,  which  is  pitiable  in  one  who 
sets  out  to  discuss  economic  questions.  It  can  be  easily  shown  that 
the  sale  of  the  goods  in  foreign  markets  by  the  American  manufac- 

»  Labor  on  cutlery  in  the  United  State*  costs  too  per  cent  higher  than  in  England  and 
from  that  up  to  300  per  cent  higher  than  in  Germany.  [  American  Economist,  August  151)1, 
1890.]  Ladies'  cotton  stocking*,  of  German  manufacture,  full,  regular,  fast  black,  weighing; 
two  pounds  to  the  dozen,  require  for  wages  in  direct  labor  expended  for  their  production  in 
Saxony,  64.08  cents  per  dozen,  while  the  direct  labor  on  the  same  article  in  the  United 
States  is  $1.75  per  dozen.  [American  Economist,  June  6,  1890.] 

*  Second  Rep.  Royal  Commission,  Appendix,  par.  a,  p.  40. 
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lurcr  cheaper  than  he  tells  the  tame  good*  at  home,  often  enables  him 
to  afford  the  same  goods  to  the  American  consumer  cheaper  than  he 
otherwise  could  do  and  make  a  living  profit  in  his  businetft,  which  it 
is  to  be  presumed  nobody  begrudges  htm. 

Suppose  an  American  manufacturer  finds  that  the  domestic 
demand  for  the  goods  he  makes  will  not  keep  his  factory  running 
full  time  throughout  the  year,  but  only  three-quarter*  time.  Then, 
as  shown  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  added  cost  on  each  yard  of 
goods,  wl  be  charged  on  it  to  make  the  manufacturer  whole, 

will  be  over  10  per  cent  above  the  cost  when  running  full  time,  and 
this  added  cost  will  arise  solely  from  shutting  down  the  production  of 
the  mill  to  three  fourths  time.  But  this  manufacturer  is  enterprising, 
and  he  finds  that.  \,\  putting  the  price  of  one-fourth  of  his  goods 
down  to  actual  cost,  or  even  a  trifle  below  it,  he  can  dispose  of  this 
one-quarter  in  some  foreign  market,  in  competition  with  goods  from 
a  free-trade  tariff  country.  He  says  to  himself,  "  If  I  do  this  I  shall 
be  able  to  run  my  mill  full  time  through  the  year,  and  I  shall  thus 
produce  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  my  product  over  to  per  cent 
cheaper  to  the  American  consumer  than  if  I  shut  down  the  mill  to 
three-fourths  time,  and  besides,  I  shall  keep  all  my  workers  employed 
on  good  wages,  at  full  time,  instead  of  only  three-fourths  time."  So 
he  proceeds  to  do  it,  and  he  runs  full  time  and  sells  three-fourths  of 
his  goods  to  the  American  consumer  at  just  a  fair  profit,  and  at  the 
same  price  as  before,  and  selb  the  other  one- fourth  in  the  foreign 
market  at  a  slight  loss.  He  is  thus  enabled  to  keep  his  home  cus- 
tomers, and  not  drive  them  off  by  increasing  the  prices  of  his  goods 
to  them  so  as  to  let  the  foreigner  into  his  home  market,  and  he  is 
also  able  to  displace  the  foreigner  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world. 
The  American  consumer  of  the  goods  is,  therefore,  benefited  by  not 
having  the  price  of  them  raised  to  him.  The  American  producer  if 
benefited  by  holding  his  home  market  and  his  home  customers.  And, 
lastly,  and  not  least,  the  American  workers  who  make  the  goods,  get 
full  and  continuous  employment  and  pay,  instead  of  only  three- 
fourths  employment  and  pay.  All  these  beneficent  results  arise  from 
the  sale  of  one-fourth  of  his  product  by  the  manufacturer  in  the 
foreign  market  cheaper  than  he  sold  the  other  three-fourths  in  the 
domestic  market,  and  without  this  they  could  not  have  arisen. 
None  but  the  man  who  is  logically  blind,  or  ignorant,  would  condemn 
this  transa« 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
CONCLUSION. 


"  Economic  systems  advance  to  live,  and  recede  to  die" 

IT  is  an  axiom  of  civilization  that  great  systems  of  reform  never 
go  backward,  whether  social,  political,  or  economic.  But  the  chosen 
champion  of  the  free-trade  tariff  system  in  international  debate,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  has  told  the  votaries  of  that  system  that  it  has  lost  ground, 
i.  e.,  gone  backward,  in  the  last  few  years.1  This  is  tantamount  to  a 
confession  that  this  economic  system  is  not  founded  upon  any  endur- 
ing scientific  principles,  fitted  to  regulate  the  industries  of  mankind 
at  large ;  a  confession  the  more  forcible  because  unconsciously  made. 
It  is  a  confession  amply  substantiated  by  the  facts. 

Four  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  people,  of  those  most 
advanced  in  science,  education  and  the  industrial  arts  of  the  world, 
stand  nationally  ranged  and  committed  to  the  principle  of  protection 
for  their  industries  by  tariff  legislation.  Thirty-eight  millions  of 
British  are  all  that  are  left,  who  nationally  support  the  free-trade  tariff 
system.  One  nation,  indeed,  Japan,  has  had  it  forced  upon  and  kept 
in  her  fiscal  laws  at  the  canon's  mouth,  but  she  does  not  voluntarily 
support  this  system.  By  a  scheme  of  international  piracy  her 
economic  system  has  been  dictated  to  her  by  the  Western  nations, 
with  England  at  their  head.  The  consequent  devastation  of  her 
industries  is  complete,  and  famine  follows  within  her  borders  on  the 
heels  of  free-trade  tariffs  as  surely  as  upon  those  of  war  or  pestilence.* 

1  Before  the  British  Cobden  Club,  May  ia,  1890,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  tr<-,  -traders 
must  recognize  with  great  disappointment  how  much  ground  had  been  lost  by  theirdoctrine 
within  the  last  twenty-live  years,  that  free  trade  had  receded  in  countries  win  re  mili- 
taryism  did  not  prevail— in  the  I'nited  States  and  in  the  British  Colonies.  Protection  was 
applied  now  in  America,  not  only  to  goods  but  to  persons,  as  was  instanced  in  tli< 
ment  of  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  right.  We  apply  protection  not  only  to  exclude 
the  cheap  labor  of  some  persons,  like  the  Chinese,  coming  to  this  country,  in  order  to 
protect  the  labor  of  our  American  citizens,  but  also  to  check  the  cheap  labor  of  foreign 
persons  coming  to  this  country  in  the  nhane  of  foreign  goods,  in  order  to  protect  the  1 
those  same  American  citizens.  Those  citizens  are  the  American  wage  earners.  The  same 
motive  governs  in  both  cases,  and  the  same  principle  justifies  both. 

*  Denslow,  Economic  Philosophy,  p.  c.c.v      House,   "  The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empire," 
[Atlantic  Monthly,!  and  "The  Tariff  in  fapan,"  [New  Princeton  Review,  Jan 
The  recent  rice  famine  in  Japan  is  a  case  in  point. 


Even  Great  Britain  present*  the  anomalous  spectacle  of  a  central 

govcnun.  -in,  professing  f  system  as  the  only  saving 

economic  prir  r  mankind,  attended  by  a  galaxy  of  British 

colonies  circling  the  globe,  and  all,  almost  without  exception,  giving 
thr  ho  to  these  huh  ><  MI  nd  mg  professions,  by  the  adoption  of  local  pro- 
riff  systems,  not  only  against  the  rest  of  mankind  but  against 
the  mother  «  ountry.   Kngland  hersel1  .1  common-sense  in  the 

colonies  flies  from  Italian  free-trade  tariff  principles  as  advocated  at 
home,  recognizing  that  only  the  |K-<  uhar  industrial  conditions  and 
insular  situation  ••!  ttu-  I'.r.ti-ii  nation  render  her  economic  theories 
endurable  in  actual 

i  it  comes  to  the  question,  Who  is  right?  we  ask:  b  it  the 
430,000,000  of  men  peopling  Canada,  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
South  America,  Germa;  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark, 

Australia  (excepting  New  South  Wales),  Switzerland,  Austro-  Hun- 
gary, Russia,  Sweden  artel  Norway,  and  other  countries  of  minor 

rtance,  who  all  stand  to  be  counted  for  the  protective  tariff 
system?  :ie  other  hand,  i*.  it  the  38,000,000  of  British,  who 

inhabit  tl  aids,  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand,  and 

who  adhere  to  the  free-trade  tariff  system  ? 

through  ignorance  of  the  dogmas  of  the  free-trade  tariff 
system,  that  these  430,000,000  of  mankind  reject  it.  Great  Britain 
has  for  forty  years  engaged  in  a  propaganda  of  these  dogmas,  unparal- 
leled in  thoroughness  and  extent.  She  has,  by  their  specious 
presentation,  enlisted  many  of  the  most  brilliant  orators,  statesmen, 
and  philosophers  of  every  civilized  nation,  as  their  supporters.  The 
advocates  of  the  free-trade  tariff  system  have  occupied  chairs  of 
philosophy  in  great  institution  of  learning  in  Kurope  and  America. 
They  have  written  and  disseminated  tons  ot  -e  in  its  behalf, 

printed  in  all  languages.  The  wit  of  France,  the  scholarship  of 
Germany  and  America,  and  the  gold  of  England,'  have  all  com* 

I  to  enforce,  illustrate  and  illuminate  the  doctrines  of  the 
free-trade  tariff  system,  until  nothing  remains  to  be  done  in  that 
dim  has  gone  backward.  If  that  system  were  what  its 

*  A  few  ymn  ago  UM  following  paragraph  appeared  la  the  London 
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advocates  have  taught,   why  have  D  i    it ;   why  do 

Britons,  educated  in  all  its  faith,  repudiate  it  in  practice  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  their  colonies ;  and  why  does  ihis  430,000,000  of  man- 
kind stand  up  to  be  counted  on  the  other  -imply  because 
the  common,  the  practical,  the  l>u>n  e  of  the  great  body  of 
mankind,  is  superior  to  the  plausible  theories  of  thi->  M  holistic  portion, 
and  it  has  set  the  seal  of  its  condemnation  upon  this  economic 
system,  as  essentially  unsound  in  its  application  to  national  im: 
in  all  its  manifold  branches,  when  carried  outside  of  the  peculiar 
condition*  ironmcnt  of  the  British  nation. 

As  to  whether  this  free-trade  tariff  system  may  be  best  for  Great 
Britain,  either  now  or  hereafter,  we  have  no  concern.  If  she  chooses 
to  protect  and  stimulate  one  of  her  industries,  shipping,  by  a  munifi- 
cent bounty  system,  at  the  expense  of  all  the  others,  that  is  her 
concern.  If  she  chooses  to  abandon  one  of  her  industries,  agricul- 
ture, which  employs  a  larger  part  of  her  workers  then  any  other,  to 
the  utter  ruin  which  has  fallen  upon  it,  that  is  her  concern.1 

If  she  chooses  to  provide  her  capitalistic  classes  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  their  luxuries  in  other  countries,  in  order  that  they  may 
add  a  few  pence  more  per  year  to  their  hoarded  wealth,  while  her 
industrial  classes  starve  for  want  of  the  work  which  the  making  of 
those  luxuries  would  give  them,  that  is  her  concern.  If  she  chooses 
to  adhere  to  a  system  of  tariff  taxation,  under  the  name  of  free 
trade,  which  imposes  its  bulk  upon  the  laboring  classes,  that  is  her  con- 
cern. If  she  is  deaf  to  the  wail  of  her  hungry  millions  begging  for  work, 
if  she  is  blind  to  the  protest  of  her  industrial  capital  demanding  fair 
opportunity  for  continuous  home  investment,  if  she  is  oblivious  to  her 
fair  and  fertile  acres,  fitted  to  feed  millions  but  now  given  over  to 

'  The  lot*  of  British  farmer*,  under  the  free  trade  tariff  system,  for  the  past  fifteen 
years,  is  estimated  by  the  Spectator  |  Hritish],  from  low  prices  and  decline  in  land  values, 
at  $3.000,000.000.  |-  BtorHifgin  .,  Aug.  15,  1890.] 

The  percentage  of  the  popul  ittire,  in  1881, 

wms,  for  England  and  Wale*,  ii  5  i'  .<!,  14  2-10  |><  i    r  Ir<  l:u><l,  41  1-10 

percent.     The  percent;!)/  .  flax,  hemp  and  jute,  silk  and 

cotton  manufacture*,  wa*  2.731.     ( Final  Hep.  Hoyal  Commission,  tables,  pp.  46,  47.] 

The  Final  Keport  of  the  Royal  Commission  [p.  71]  M  ( 'ami  [senior 

British  Land  Commissioner]  estimates  the  loss  in  purchasing  power  of  the  classes  engaged 
in,  or  connected  with,  agricultim-,  at  /i2.s<xj.ooo  [$214,000,000]  during  Ikt  year  /88j,  and 
the  loss  in  several  of  the  preceding  years  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  equal  to  or  even  greater 
than  this." 

[Ibid.,  p.  40.)  He  estimates  the  loss  of  income  of  agricultural  land  owners  at  30  per 
cent,  or  £20,000,000,  and  of  income  of  tenant  farmers  at  60  por  cent,  £20,000,000,  or  £40,000,- 
000  of  income  altogether,  which,  capitalized,  amounts  to  a  total  loss  of  £740,000,000 
[$3,700,000,000]  in  ten  year*. 

Speaking  at  Oxford,  on  November  24,  1887,  Lord  Salisbury,  the  British  Prime  Minis. 
ter,  said  :    "There  is  one  subject  so  deeply  hateful  that  I  hardly  like  to  touch  it,  pr 
because  I  do  not  at  present  see  any  complete  and  sufficient  remedy  which  I  can  offer  to  the 
evils  which  1  sec  before  me.    The  state  of  agriculture  is  simply  deplorable." 
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desolation,  if  the  has  not  learned  that  the  Bank  of  England  can  no 
longer  command  the  gold  of  the  world,  by  simply  tightening  the 
screws  of  finance,  that  is  her  con*  HITS. 

have  no  quarrel  with  Great  Britain  over  her  economic  system. 
•  s  results,  are  her  concern,  and  not  ours. 

England,  from  her  insular  position,  considers  herself  forced  to 

seek  national  greatness  and  development  in  onr  direction,  while  the 

Timed  States,  from  their  continental  position,  are  free  to  seek  their 

•lopment  in  anoth  statesmen  hold  steadily  to 

three  cardinal  objects  to  promote  her  prosperity.     First,  they  seek  t<> 

make  her  the  great  middleman,  so  to  speak,  in  all  commerce  between 

countries,  causing  it  to  flow  through  her  commercial  conduits 

.ir.'  I  pay  the  toll  by  way  of  freight  and  commissions  which  she  exacts 

.<•  greatest  extent  possible.  Next,  they  seek  to  reserve  to  her 
workshops  the  better  and  higher  paid  branches  of  mechanical  indus- 
•  he  skilled  workman  can  perform  labor  of  twice  or  thrice 
the  value  of  agricultural  labor  in  even  their  most  favored  localities, 
thus  gathering  to  themselves  the  maximum  of  the  wealth  of  other 
peoples  for  the  minimum  of  laborious  effort  on  the  part  of  Knglish- 
men.  Thirdly,  England's  statesmen  seek  to  avoid  paying  proportion- 
ately higher  wages  to  her  workers  for  their  superior  skilled  labor,  by 
providing  them  with  cheap  food  at  the  expense  of  other  nations,  who 
are  invited  and  encouraged  to  meet  in  the  British  market  and  bid 
against  each  other  for  the  sale  of  their  surplus  crops  of  grain  and 
provisions.  By  thus  bidding  the  surplus  food  and  products  of  Russia, 
1.1,  South  America,  and  the  United  States  against  each 
other,  the  Br  sman  designs,  and  publishes  to  the  1 

employer  of  labor,  that  he  saves  the  paying  of  just  that  much  higher 
wages  to  the  British  workman. 

These  three  cardinal  objects  of  British  statesmanship  and  diplomacy 
are  proclaimed  in  part,  or  whole,  in  every  essay  by  Britons  on  British 
power,  and  thrust  themselves  forward  in  every  political  action  she 
undertakes. 

The  first,  the  constituting  herself  the  middleman,  taking  tribute 
from  all  commerce  between  other  nations,  can  be  best  promoted  by 
subsidizing  British  commerce,  and  she  has  subsidized  it  with  a  liberal 
hand.  It  can  be  seriously  obstructed  by  other  nations  establishing 
within  their  own  borders  the  diverse  branches  of  production,  in 
exchanging  the  products  of  which  this  international  trade  -is  con- 
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i.l  the  British  therefore  preach  toother  nations  free-t 
theories  about  the  «  vh  a  course  of  national  legisl 

as  shall  domesticate  these  diverse  industries  among  them,  and  leave 
out  the  British  middleman,  with  his  tribute  upon  trade. 

second   object  of  British    statesmanship,  the   reserving   to 
British  workshops  of  the  highest  and  best  paid  industries  pursued  by 
men,  is  likewise  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  sagacious  legislation, 
whirh  seeks  to  promote  and  preserve  these  better  paying  indu 
within  the  borders  of  other  nations,  under  the  name  of  prote< 
and  therefore,  the  British  preach  to  these  other  nations  about  the 
folly  of  encouraging  any  citizen  to  desert  the  "natural"  (?)   and 
inferior  wages-paying  industries  of  the  country,  to  educate  himself  in 
the  practice  of  the  more   skilled   and   better  wages-paid   pursuits, 
whereby  the  British  monopoly  of  them  is  threatened. 

The  third  object  of  British  statesmanship,  the  avoiding  as  far  .is 
possible  of  the  paying  of  higher  wages  to  their  operatives,  by  induc- 
ing other  peoples  to  bid  each  other  down  to  the  lowest  point  on  their 
surplus  food  and  breadstuff's  in  the  British  market,  is  equally  interfered 
with  by  that  industrial  policy  of  other  nations,  which  promotes  their 
home  market  for  food  and  breadstuff's,  and  emancipates  them  from 
dependence  on  the  British  market  for  the  sale  of  their  surplus  food 
supplies.  Consequently,  the  British  preach  more  free-trade  theories 
about  the  importance  of  foreign  markets  to  those  other  nations,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  build  many  thousands  of  miles  of  railway  in 
British  India,  in  order  to  bring  her  food  products  into  the  British 
market,  to  still  further  compete  with  and  diminish  the  price  paid  for 
food  products  to  those  other  nations.1 

This  combination  of  hypocritical  economic  theory,  and  active 
grasping  after  the  wealth  created  by  the  industry  of  other  nations, 
playing  them  off  one  against  the  other  in  her  markets,  may  be  and  no 
doubt  is  all  very  well  for  England.  But  how  about  these  430,000,000 
of  people  of  other  nations?  How  about  our  great  Republic,  for 
example  ?  Our  nation  is  industrially  enthroned  upon  a  vast  and  fer- 
tile continent.  Its  manifest  destiny  is  to  develop  all  the  resources  of 
that.  Our  national  boundaries  circumscribe  the  products  of  every 
temperate  and  semi-tropical  climate.  Beneath  our  soil  lies  every 

*  The  British  government  hua  expended  over  $100,000,000  for  canals  in  India,  an<l  his 
run  its  railroads  [now  amounting  to  over  14,000  miles]  at  a  loss  of  $1x4,000,000  in  twenty. 
four  years,  in  order  to  bring   cheap  grain  into  the  British  market  in  competition  with  our 
;Cong.  Rec.,  speech,  Post,  p.  4344.] 
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useful  and  precious  metal  in  abundance.    The  topography  of 

furnishes  power  to  turn  the  wheels  of  a  bom 
and  our  mineral  deposits  can  supplement  it  to  any  desired 
The  bounties  of  nature  wait  upon  the  genius  of  the 
to  create  an  internal  commerce,  which  will  exceed  the  foreign 
merce  of  all  nations ;  a  commerce  in  which  the  profit  of 
on  both  sides  will  remain  within  the  nation. 

t  need  foreign  coi:  •  r  the  purpose  of  levying  toll 

upon  the  profits  of  other  people  in  international  exchange,  like  the 

'  >ur  international  exchanges  for  what 

we  cannot  produce,  to  prevent  others  from  levying  their  useless  and 
expensive  tolls  upon  the  products  of  our  indu- 

economic  theory  which  will  justify  our 

monopoly  of  the  better  paid  industries  of  mankind,  leaving  the  rest  of 
them  to  be  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  as  the  British 
do.  We  need  laws  which  shall  ensure  that  we  keep  our  share  of 
these  better  paid  industries  within  our  borders,  as  prizes  for  our 
•  I  industry,  instead  of  surrendering  them  to  the  cheaper  paid 
labor  and  waiting  capital  of  other  countries  ;  and  our  share  is  a  large 
one,  too. 

do  not  need  to  invite  the  nations  of  the  earth  who  work 
ring  their  food  products  to  our  markets,  and  there  bid 
against  each  other  and  against  our  farmers,  to  their  impoverishment, 
as  the  British  do,  in  order  to  avc>:  ^  better  wages  to  their 

artisans,  by  professing  to  cheapen  their  food  at  the  expense  of  another 
class  of  home  producers.  We  need  to  ensure  that  all  classes  of  our 
producers  shall  prosper  alike,  even  if  wages  do  continually  increase  as 
the  n 

just  because  we  do  not  need  to  pursue  these  objects  of 

h  statesmanship,  it  is  just  because  what  we  do  need  in  order  to 

promote  our  national  greatness  is  antagonistic  to  these  objects  of 

British  statesmanship,  that  we  do  not  need  and  cannot  afford  to 

adopt  her  free-trade  tariff  system. 

who  cannot  see  the  radical  difference  between  our  n  •lions! 
surroundings,  our  national  territory,  and  our  national  lesourccs,  and 
those  of  Great  Britain,  has  not  fathomed  the  fundamental  conditions 
which  direct  and  control  a  diverse  national  development  in  diverse  sad 
radically  different  directions;  which  render  the  economic  system 
adjusted  by  one  country  unsuited  to  others.  More  than  this,  he 
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who  cannot  see  the  intrinsically  different  social  conditions  upon 
which  our  ind  :  established  in  this  country,  as  compared  with 

those  of  Great  i'.ritain,  has  not  grasped  the  fundamentals  of  our  social 
organization,  which  debar  the  practical  adoption  of  her  free-trade 
tariff  system  by  us. 

Does  any  votary  of  that  British  economic  system  suppose  that  the 
American  worker  can  be  forced  into  accepting  vague  theories  about 
a  fall  in  the  price  of  bread,  in  lieu  of  living  wages,  .  ritish 

workman  is  forced?     Does  any  votary  of  th  n  dream 

that  when  our  American  industrial  classes  learn  the  truth,  /'.  c.,  that 
under  it  they  are  still  to  have  tariff  taxation,  so  adjusted  that  they 
will  bear  the  heaviest  burden  of  it  and  allow  wealth  to  escape  paying 
its  fair  share,  these  classes  will  vote  to  impose  that  yoke  of  free-trade 
tariff  taxation  upon  their  own  necks?  If  he  does,  his  credulity  is 
only  exceeded  by  his  fanaticism,  and  both  are  simply  stupendous. 

The  most  cheering  consideration  to  the  advocates  of  the  pro- 
tective system  is,  that  the  free-trade  tariff  system  is  presented  to  the 
people  upon  theories  that  are  essentially  unsound  and  for  R 
that  are  false  in  fact,  as  is  demonstrated  by  daily  examples  in  the 
commerce  of  mankind.    The  old  adage  that  "  truth  is  mighty, 
will  prevail,"  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  protection.     Not  even  the  dignity 
of  the  Presidential  office   can  give  a  flavor  of   plausibility  to  the 
economic  falsehood,  that  the  duty  on  an  article  is  always  added  to 
the  foreign  price  of  it  and  paid  by  the  consumer.1 

Not  even  the  studied  iteration  and  reiteration  of  the  statement, 
that  another  nation  always  buys  of  us  in  proportion  to  what  we  sell 
to  it,  made  by  hundreds  of  would-be  statesmen,  little  and  big,  can 
give  it  the  currency  of  the  true  metal,  in  the  face  of  all  trade  statis- 

«  President  Cleveland  said,  in  his  message,  Dec.  6,  1887:  ••  But  our  present  tariff  laws, 
the  vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogical  source  of  unnecessary  taxation,  ought  to  be  at  once 
revised  and  amended.  These  laws,  as  their  primary  and  plain  cfl«  juice  to  con- 

sumers  of  all  articles  imported  and  subject  to  duty  by  precisely  Ike  turn  paid  for  such 
duties." 

In  1865,  the  British  controlled  our  market  for  files,  and  charged  us  $7  per  dozen,  list 
price,  to  off,  or  $6.30  per  dozen,  net.     The  protective   tariff  established   our  competing 
American  manufacture,  and  in  iSSS  the  market  price  for  the  same  grade  of  files,  an. 
sized  article,  was  $3.10  per  dozen.     The  duty  was  $2.50  per  dozen,  so  that  American  com- 
petition brought  the  price  down  to  40  cents  less  than  the  duty.     [Speech,  Farquhar,  Cong. 

«  On  the  free-trade  fallacy  that  the  duty  raises  the  price  of  foreign  goods  and  home 
protected  manufactures  by  its  amount,  a  short  calculation  would  show  that,  if  it  were  true, 
the  people  have  paid  out  to  the  manufacturers,  above  the  ordinary  and  normal  price  oi 
ufactures,  since  1860,  more  than  $3.000,000,000  above  what  all  the  property  of  the  country  is 
listed  for  taxation;  or.  in  other  words,  the  manufacturers  should,  it  this  were  true,  he  now 
owners  of  all  the  red  and  personal  property  in  the  country,  with  $3,000^00,000  • 
besides,  and  the  rest  of  us  should   have  nothing."     [Speech,  T.  B.  Reed,  Cong.  Kec., 
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tics,  which  brand  it  as  an  economic  lie  in  the  daily  experience  of 
every  nation  in  the  world.  Such  falsehoods,  and  others  like  than, 
are  the  staple  arguments  in  fcvor  of  the  free -trade  tariff  system. 
Because  the  American  people  love  and  seek  the  truth,  they  cannot 
prevail 

But  the  advocate  of  protection  should  remember  that  his  work  it 
not  to  be  done  by  sleeping,  while  these  untruths  are  being  promul- 
gated from  high  and  low  places  among  the  people.  He  must  be 
swift  to  meet  and  denounce  them,  and  to  demonstrate  (heir  falsity  by 
the  daily  experience  of  nations.  That  done  and  the  truth  will  work 
the  rest. 

The  science  of  economics  is  but  just  begun  to  be  understood. 
That  it  shall  be  understood  with  truth  and  fairness  is  the  object  of  the 
foregoing  pages,  so  far  as  present  experience  can  conduct  us  on  the 
road  to  that  solution.  If  the  writer  has  succeeded  in  advancing  even 
some  few  short  steps  on  that  road  with  the  reader,  he  is  content. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  this  science  will  never  be  solved  by  him 
who  walks  backward  with  his  face  to  the  dead  past,  repeating  with 
his  lips  its  economic  conclusions,  based  upon  conditions  which  have 
ceased  to  exist.  It  must  be  solved,  if  at  all,  by  him  who  has  his  face 
turned  to  the  living  present,  and  the  dawning  future,  and  who  can 
recon  theories  to  the  lessons  they  teach.  It  must  be  solved 

by  him  who  bears  in  mind  that  we  are  one  great  people  ;  one  in  law, 
one  in  interest,  one  in  industry,  one  in  nationality,  and  that  the  Union 
is  as  indivisible  in  tariff  legislation  as  it  is  in  political  relations. 

Our  markets  are  as  much  our  property  as  our  industries ;  they 
belong  to  the  whole  American  people  as  an  heritage,  as  much  as  our 
land  or  our  homes.  They  were  bought  by  the  same  expenditure  of 
war  and  diplomacy,  of  blood  and  treasure.  We  can  no  more  aflbrd 
to  give  the  one  to  the  foreigner,  than  the  other,  for  we  rob  the  people 
in  either  case.  He  who  would  solve  the  economic  questions  of  the 
future  for  the  American  people  must  be  guided  by 
principles* 


APPENDIX. 


IT  has  been  suggested  to  the  author  by  gentlemen  well  qualified 
to  judge  of  economic  disruesiom,  that  one  aspect  of  the  definition  of 
protection  set  forth  in  Chapter  II.  is  not  explained  in  a  manner  to 
render  it  readily  clear  to  the  general  reader,  and  that  this  is  of  suffi- 
nnportance  to  deserve  a  few  words  additional  upon  it.  1 
therefore  yield  u>  i)u>  opinion,  and  if  any  inquirer  into  the  subject 
considers  that  u  has  been  amply  treated  in  (  haptrr  II.,  he  need  not 
feel  that  what  follows  is  necessary  to  his  understanding  of  it.  The 
definition  of  the  protective  system  there  given  was  as  follows : 

Protection  n  that  economic  system  which  requires  that  its  sufficient 
duties  shall  only  be  levied  upon  such  commodities  (besides  mert 
luxuries'}  as  we  are  capable  of  producing  in  economy  and  quantity  to 
regulate  prices  in  the  home  market. 

It  must  be  evident,  upon  careful  consideration,  that  after  the  pro- 
tective system  has  brought  home-market  prices  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer <Kmn  to  the  minimum  standard  on  any  commodity,  it  still 
has  a  continuing  office  to  perform.  That  office  is  to  keep  them 
steadily  at  that  minimum  standard,  or  to  continue  to  regulate  them. 
It  is  only  by  such  continuous  regulation  that  the  irregular  and  wide 
fluctuations  of  the  markets  ruled  by  the  free-trade  tariff  system  can 
be  avoided,  and  speculators  be  prevented  from  im|>osing  their  un- 
necessary commission  taxes  upon  the  commodity,  between  the  original 
producer  and  the  ultimate  consumer.  As  set  forth  more  at  length 
.the  more  certain  and  steady  the  market  for  any 
commodity  is,  the  less  the  margin  will  be,  upon  which  the  original 
producer  and  every  middleman  will  profitably  carry  on  the  business 
of  producing  and  distributing  that  commodity.  Therefore,  the  less 
will  be  the  cost  of  the  commodity  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

It  the  certainty  of  a  given  profit  in  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  given  commodity  were  reduced  to  that  of  a  mathematical 
problem,  then  the  margin  of  profit,  charged  for  the  use  of  the  capital 
in  producing  and  distributing  it,  would  sink  to  the  smallest  possible 
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limit.  Then  also  the  opportunity  of  the  speculator  or  gambler,  deal- 
ing in  that  commodity,  would  be  wholly  gone,  and  the  original 
producer  could  be  no  longer  squeezed,  and  the  ultimate  consumer 
could  be  no  longer  fleeced  by  him.  Certainty  of  a  small  return 
on  capital  invested  is  more  valuable  than  larger  returns  that  are 
uncertain. 

It  is  in  the  capacity  of  protection,  as  above  defined,  to  produce 
this  result,  that  one  necessity  resides  for  its  continuance  as  an 
economic  system.  It  is  no  mere  temporary  expedient,  leading  up  to 
the  free-trade  tariff  system.  It  not  only  does  its  work  in  the  first 
instance,  but  it  will  continue  to  do  its  work,  while  the  inequalities  of 
capital,  labor,  and  intelligence  exist  between  different  nations  of  men, 
which  give  rise  to  those  inequalities  of  supply  and  demand  in  an 
unprotected  market,  that  place  the  ultimate  consumer  at  the  mercy 
of  the  speculator  and  gambler  in  the  necessities  of  life  which  he 
must  have.  It  would  be  as  sensible  to  say,  when  we  have  erected  a 
solid  breakwater  against  the  wide  fluctuations  of  the  stormy  sea,  and 
so  provided  an  ample  and  smooth  haven  in  which  fleets  of  ships 
could  ride  in  safety,  that  then  we  should  tear  down  the  breakwater 
because  it  had  produced  that  result,  as  to  say,  when  protection  has 
stood  and  been  solidified  until  it  has  eliminated  the  wide,  sudden,  and 
wasteful  fluctuations  of  unprotected  markets,  that  then  it  should  be 
thrown  down,  because  it  has  produced  that  result. 

Hence,  when  the  protective  system  is  limited  by  the  definition, 
that  it  shall  be  only  so  applied  as  to  regulate  home-market  prices  of 
the  commodity  which  we  are  capable  of  economically  producing,  it 
is  lifted  from  the  plane  of  a  temporary  expedient  to  an  enduring  sys- 
tem, which  can  allege  the  same  reason  for  its  permanent  continuance 
as  for  its  first  adoption. 

Another  consideration  is,  that  when  protection  is  so  limited,  its 
benefits  are  not  confined  to  any  special  classes  of  our  citizens,  but 
are  enjoyed  by  all,  consumers  and  producers  alike.  When  we  arrive 
at  the  stage  in  the  home  production  of  a  commodity,  where,  under 
the  influence  of  the  protective  system,  the  competition  of  domestic 
producers  assures  the  stability  of  supply  and  demand,  so  that  the 
original  producer  receives  but  a  fair  return  on  capital  for  the  most 
economical  method  of  production,  while  the  ultimate  consumer  pur- 
chases the  commodity  from  the  middleman  at  the  smallest  possible 
advance  on  the  original  producer's  price,  everyone  is  being  benefited. 


The  benefit  U  open  to  the  whole  nation,  and  it  in  no  tense  a  special 
clan  benefit  On  the  <  .mtntry,  to  adopt  the  free-trade  tariff  tyuero, 
which  would  destroy  this  comparative  stability  of  production  and 
commerce  among  us,  for  the  ben  otters  and  middle- 

men, would  be  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  a  special  class.  It  would 
be  to  take  the  superiority  of  wages,  earned  in  thU  country,  away  from 
\vage  earner,  and  pay  it  to  these  foreign  importers  and  middle- 
men, as  a  commission  tax  on  the  goods  they  would  import,  which 
are  produced  by  cheaper  foreign  labor. 

To  i!  ill  restored  the  duty  on  pearl  buttons, 

the  abrogation  of  whit  h  in  1883  transferred  that  industry  from  us  to 
the  Austrian  workshops  and  prisons,  with  which  our  labor  could  not 
compete.  When  we  lost  the  industry  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty, 
the  foreign  importers,  having  killed  it  off  here,  kept  the  prices  about 
the  same  and  put  into  their  pockets,  as  commission  taxes,  the  surplus 
of  our  wages  that  formerly  went  to  American  labor.  To  do  this,  they 
formed  a  ring  or  league,  and  imported  through  one  house  almost  or 
quite  entirely.  Since  the  McKinley  bill  has  passed,  the  American 
wages  in  that  industry  have  risen,  because  it  has,  in  effect,  transferred 
the  commission  tax  of  the  importers  back  to  our  artisans,  in  the  shape 
of  these  higher  wages,  in  part  at  least.  The  result  will  be,  that  the 
normal  competition  of  domestic  manufacturers  will  give  us  the  pro- 
duct as  cheaply  as  the  standard  of  American  wages  and  a  fair  return 
upon  the  investment  will  permit.  The  article  being  in  the  nature 
of  a  luxury,  this  is  all  that  we  ought  to  look 

This  example  will  serve  to  make  clear  the  truth,  that  the  protec- 
tive system  has  an  enduring  and  a  national  field  of  operations,  in 
economizing  the  subsistence  supply  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Nor  can  this  conclusion  be  escaped  by  instancing  the  fact  that 
some  monopolies  may  have  gained  a  temporary  control  of  some  one 
article  of  necessity  among  us,  and  reasoning  that  therefore  we  should 
cast  ourselves  into  the  arms  of  foreign  monopolies.  We  can  reach 
and  control  domestic  monopolies,  but  we  never  can  reach  and  control 
foreign  monopolies.  This  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  remedy, 
which  such  superficial  reasoning  proposes,  is  worse  than  the  disease, 
if  there  were  no  other  reason. 

I  trust  that  this  additional  discussion  of  the  definition  adopted 
for  the  protective  system  may  be  of  value. 
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56 — Bright,  John,  148  note  —  British  Embassy  at  Berlin,  55,56 — Brown, 
60 — Bulletin  of  Amer.  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  55  note  —  Bureau  of 
Labor,  report  of,  123  note  3,  133  note  —  Carlisle,  J.  G.,  179  note  —  Carlyle, 
Thos.,  1 36  note  —  Chamberlain,  Joseph,  149  —  Cleveland,  Grover,  232  note  — 
Congressional  Accord,  13,  15,  16,  23  note    2,   132  note,  178  note,  189  note, 
206  note,  223,  228  note,  232  note  —  Connely,  Consul,  122  note  par.  6  — 
Cox,  S.S.,  27  note  —  Democratic  platform,  1884,  27  note — Den>luw,  Prof., 
27  note,  70,  76  note,  87,  106,  118,  119,  179,  180,  182 — Ellis,  60 — Fallows, 
\V.  vV  CO.,  65  note  —  Fawcett,  Henry,  149  —  Harper's  Magazine,  66  —  Iler- 
wig   (N.Y.)  Herald,  66— Hewitt,  A.  S.,  133 — Huxley,  Prof.,   135  note — 
Jamison,  G.  A.,  121  note,  par.  2  —  Jarrett,  Consul,  210  —  Jefferson,  j 

—  Jocelyn,   British  Consul,  148  note  —  Kay,  149  —  London  Daily  Neu's,  43 
note — London  Economist,  208  note —  London  Iron  and  Steel  Journal,  122 
note,  par.  2 — I^ondon  Post,  27  note  —  Ix>ndon  Daily  Telegraph,  12 — Lon- 
don Times,  27  note,  227  note  — Manning,  Cardinal,  147  —  Martin,  Rep.,  27  note 

—  Massachusetts  Labor  Bureau,  report  of,  61  note,  77  note,  146  note,  220  note 

—  Manger  \  Avery's  "  Annual  Wool  Circular,"  183—  McGregor,  John,  7  — 
Mill,  J.  S.,  loo — Mills,  Senator,  27  note  —  Mongredien,  Augustus,  7,  85  — 
Morley,  John,  149,  Mulhall,  42  note  —  Wells,  D.  A.,  124,  125  —  Price,  Bona- 
my,  131  —  Phillips,  Wendell,  136  note  —  Poor,  Henry  V.,  190  note,  209,  211 

—  Reid,  British  Vice-Consul,  80  —  report  of  Royal  Commission  (British)  on 
depression  of  trade,  22  note,  32  note,  33  and  notes,  39  note,  40,  41  and  note, 
42  notes,  43,  44,  45.  4$,  55.  ^  6l«  64  note,  67  note,  69,  71,  74,  75  and  note, 
80,  in,  112,  113,  115  and  note,  120  note,  121  note  2  par.  2,  122  note,  123 
note,  131,  142,  143.  »44,  148  note,  152-53,  153-58,  172.  »77.  202.  2°8.  223. 
224,  228  note — Ruskin,  John,   149 — Ryan,   Minister,    122  note  par.  6  — 
Scott,  British  Consul-Gen.,  148  note—  Si'  f.,  23  — Smith, 

32  note,  87—  Stebbins,  86,87  —  Strachey,  British  Consul,  148  note  —  Sum- 
ncr,  Charles,  28  —  Stunner,  Prof.,  96,  97,  102  note,  130  —  Thiers,  70,99  note 

—  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  222-23  —  U.  S.  Consular  Rep.,  130  note,  United 
Kingdom  Society  of  Coachmakers,  report  of,  143-44 —  Wells,  D.  A.,  32  note, 
114  and  note,  121  note  2,  124,  125  — Wright,  C.  D.,  133  note. 


CLARK*.  Col.  Albert  X  computation 
by  importations  of  foreign  com 
CUEVKLAMI.  President.  citation  from 
industry  (  llntuh), 


of  the 


and  parts  there 
COAL.  cost  of  efiect  of  partial  working  time  on.  6*.  63—  effect  of 

. 
COCOANIT  fibre  mat  and  matting  weaving,  decline  of,  143. 

COMMERCIAL  INTERCOURSE,  freedom  of  between  stales  or  parta  of  a  nation  not  fro* 
trade,  S—  absolute  unrestricted, 
now  enjoyed  between  state*  .,(  (he  I  nion  part  of  the 


COMMISSION,  lintish  Royal,  report  on  depression  of  trade,  u*  "Royal 

COMMODITIES,  not  of  domestic  production  not  taxed,  1 6— imports  of  foreign  dis- 
place American  workers,  102  note— value  of  chiefly  the  coat  of  labor,  132, 
1 3j_ value  of  annually  bought  and  sold  to  Great  Britain  by  other  nations, 
1880  to  1884,  208  note  a. 

COMPARATIVE  fluctuations  of  prices  under  the  two  tariff  systems,  75. 

COMPETITION  sustained  by  a  just  protection  destroys  foreign  monopoly.  99  note, 

CONDITION*  of  economical  mill  production :  substantially  continuous  and  to  the 
full  capacity  of  the  plant,  t- 

CONGRESSIONAL  REC<  >ns  from,  13,  15.  16,  23  notes,   132  note,  178 

note,  189  note.  206  note.  223.  228  note,  232  t, 
.  i.v,  Consul,  citation  from,  1 22  note  par.  6. 

Const- MITION,  powers  of  limited,  lot— of  commodities  compared  with  prodac- 

•hose  of  production  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  1 4ti/.— must  be  increased  to  maintain  prices  and  rates  of  wages,  iW. 

COST,  of  hies,  15  note  par.  3  —  of  living  u:  .  free  trade,  38  — of  partial 

•.tent  production  compared  with  continuous  production  of  menu 
f.u  luring  establishments,  general  expense*  of,  61  note. 

COTTON,  manufacture  of,  by  hand  and  mach  rested,  97  note. 

COTTON  CLOTH,  cost  of  in  America  and  Great  Britain,  31  and  note. 

Con  imports  of  in  1889,  50—92.12  per  cent  of  the  cost  is  the  •ages 

paid  for  human  labor. 

COTTON  MILLS  (British),  run  at  a  loss,  60—  t'.  S.  and  British,  oondirioos  of  vast 
production  compared,  69  —  remarks  of  Mr.  Andrew,  69,  70. 


COUNTIUES  exporting  woolen  goods  in  1887.  116  note—  which  command  the 
open  markets  of  the  vodd  have  chronic  and  permanent  over-production, 
glutted  markets,  unretnuncrativc  capital,  low  wages,  I2O-2I. 


a.  27  note. 

DURING,  British  Consul,  citation  from,  148  note. 

DI.H  .le,  1  2  ami  note  —  of  protection,  15,85,  235  —  necessary  to 

enable  th  >  be  better  understood  and  to  correct  errors,  90—  of 

bounties,   : 

DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM,  1884,  citation  from,  27  note. 
DENSLOW,  Prof.,  citations  from,  27  note,  70,  76  note,  87.  106  note.  1  18,  1  19, 

179,  180,  182. 

DIFFERENCES  in  the  conditions  of  production  in  Great  Britain  as  compared  with 
Germany  and  U.  S.,  54,  58. 

K  PRODUCTS,  74,  ft  My.—in  Great  Britain  costs  more  than  produc- 
-testimony  before  the  Royal  Commission,  i^^. 


IV  1M.I.X. 

Divn  ,  in  ( '.real  Britain  dying  out,  141-44. 

DIVIDENDS  AND  W.V.KS  decline  whenever  the  capacity  of  production  in  the  world 
at  large  exceeds  the  capacity  for  consumption,  1 14— illustrated  in  the  history 
of  pig-iron  manufacture  in  1879  as  compared  with  1860,  and  in  ihe  report 
of  the  West  Cumberland  Miners'  Association  for  the  same  period,  lie — 
demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  Great  Britain  and  I  .  S.  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  115. 

DOMESTIC  INDUSTRIES  are  perpetuated  as  well  as  developed  under  protection, 
100,  1 02. 

DOMESTIC  MER<  .due  of  exports  in  1860  and  1889,  122  notes  —  value 

per  inhabitant,  ibid. 

DOMESTIC  \  NS  entitled  to  protection  when  they  begin  to  benefit  con- 

sumers by  regulating  prices,  90. 

DUTIES  on  files,  15  note  par.  3. 

ECONOMIC  DISCUS.MON,  aside  from  labor,  elements  of  exclusively  practical  and 
tical,  relating  to  the  monetary,  not  to  the  moral  aspect  of  the  tariff  qu 
128-29. 

ECONOMIC  LAWS  which  govern  the  results  of  production  under  the  protective  sys- 
tem, 54  et  set?.,  58. 

ECONOMICAL  methods  of  the  protective  system  and  the  free  raw  materials  of  the 
free- trade  system  cannot  coexist,  72. 

ECONOMICAL  PRODUCTION,  conditions  of,  66,  69,  71. 

>MICS,  science  of,  just  begun  to  be  understood,  233 — conditions  of  progress 
in,  ibid. 

EFFECT,  of  partial  working  time  on  cost  of  coal,  62, 63— of  better  protected  Amer- 
ican wages,  66. 

EIGHT  hundred  thousand  people  deprived  of  work  by  dutiable  imports,  103. 

ELLIS,  citation  from,  60. 

\ND,  statesmen  of,  seek  (i)  to  make  her  the  great  "  middleman  "  of  all  com- 
merce, (2)  to  reserve  to  her  workshops  the  best  paying  branches  of  mechani- 
cal industry,  (3)  to  avoid  paying  proportionally  high  wages  for  superior  labor 
by  providing  cheap  food  to  their  working  classes  at  the  expense  of  other 
nations,  229. 

ESSENTIAL  THEORY,  of  protection,  98-9  —  of  the  American  free-trade  tariff  school, 
99- 

EXPORTS  (British),  prices  of  to  other  nations  advanced  by  the  free-trade  tariff  sys- 
tem, 33,  34  —  of  certain  products  to  foreign  countries,  107  note  —  of  grain, 
1887,  118  note  2  par.  4  —  of  domestic  merchandise,  value  of  in  1860  and 
1889,  122  notes — value  per  inhabitant,  ibid. 

I- ALLOWS,  W.,  &  Co.,  citation  from,  65  note. 

FARM  LABORERS,  the  ambition  to  better  their  condition  stimulates  them  to  fit  them- 
selves for  higher  and  more  lucrative  kinds  of  work,  173-74. 

FARMERS,  American,  must  depend  on  the  expansion  of  the  home  markets  120  — 
British,  losses  under  the  free-trade  system,  228  note. 

FARMING  INDUSTRY,  value  of  diversification  of,  118. 

FA  \\CETT,  Henry,  citations  from,  38,  149. 

.  duties  on,  15  note  par.  3  —  cost  of  domestic  and  foreign  compared,  ibid., 
—  price  of  reduced  by  American  competition,  232  note. 

FLINT  glass  makers  (British)  out  of  work,  or  earning  starvation  wages,  144. 

FOOD  PRODUCTS,  amount  of  imports  competing  with,  1 1 7  note  —  yearly  consump- 
tion of  for  each  worker  at  manufacturing  in  U.  S.  and  England,  118  note 
2  par.  5. 


•  *;«,  forced  to  adopt  protection,  6 — dale,  jo — wheat  crop  of 
41  r, 
FftlE  raw  materials,  advocates  of  tack  protection  for 


K.  origin  of  term.  5. 6  -  repudiated  by  the  British  crlnniss.  6  -an  iav 
possible  theory  never  put  into  actual  practice,  6,  7  —  unless  to  speculate  on, 
>arks  of  Mongredien .. 

a...l"U,,t!    I  -r  irvem:,-  ,  -i.l .   '  c  ;  -...../..-..t  tr,  „.,.  *  ^      r<     -.-        «   !    r'.       | 
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national,  unknown,  9  — commercial  intercourse  now  enjoyed  between 
states  of  t  part  of  the  protective  system,  9  —  arguments  of  some 

uof.  12  — defined  b> 

son  and  the  London  Aii/r   T<Ugrafk,    12  note  — gives  preference 
importing  classes,  21  —  compared  with  protection,  26  —  expedients  of,  *Js4  — 
prevents  domestic  production  in  certain  cases,  26,  27  — justifies  the  suppret- 
rioad    loMatl    !••.  istry  hi  csxtate  eas«a,  17 •«»»--•  tkt tt    >     :. 
27  —  a  system  of  tariff  taxation.  27,  181  —  remarks  on  by  Prof.  Perry,  27  not* 
2  — remarks  of  Mr.  Mills  on  the  Wood  tariff  bill,  27  note  2  par.  .2  —  revenue 
plank  in  the  Itemocratic  platform  of  1884,27  not  —London  Tim  ft 

note  2  par.  5  -  in  the  Milk  hill 

debate,  1888,  27  note  2  par.  6  — truly  scicntibc  method  of  examination.  28  — 

raise  the  revenue  l.y  duties  imposed  on  necessities,  «**V.  —  this 

tariff  paid  by  the  consumer.  i/W.  —  nine-tenth*  of  it*  lax  imposed  on  the  i 

•  \  .  i 


industrial  classes,  29—  universal  economic  law  of.  itiJ..  39  —  duty  on 

r  classes, 


id.  —  puts  the  heaviest  tax  on  the  poorer 

sh,  advanced  the  prices  of  exports  to  other  nations,  33,  34,  39  —  per 
advai.  s  in  twenty  years,  34  —  in  Great  Britain,  gave  the  bulk  of 

profits  to  capital,  39  —  effects  on  profits  and  wages,  39, 40— testimony  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  40,  42  and  notes  43  and  notes  —  absorbs  profits  on  pig 
iron,  coal.  Us,  and  agriculture,  40,  41,  43  —  not  lower  prices, 

destroyed  by  British  wheat  protection.  41  note  4  —  British  tariff  has  failed  to 
maintain  substantial  returns  of  industrial  and  agricultural  capital.  49,  1 23  — 
disadvantages  of  summed  up,  5 1  —  Americans  M  ill  tulciate  no  attempted  com- 
promise between  it  and  protection,  52  —  the  tariff  of,  makes  capita  fists  timid, 
67  and  note  —  effects  of  on  British  patents,  68, 69  —  tariff  system,  costly  distri- 
buting sgencies  a  result  of,  75  —  breeds  a  special  class  of  private  taxes  on 
commodities  for  the  benefit  of  middlemen.  76  —  estimated  excess  of  middle- 


men's  tax  un-ler.  in  I      >  .  >J  —  ttfM  tax  IM  t   .  &  estiMttd,  :l  in  !:•.*;- 

proportion  of  »  :strial   classes,   iM<£— tacit 

insisted  on  by  its  tariff  reformers,  95  —  this 


by  Prof.  Stunner,  96 — essential  theories  of  the  American  school,  99 — a  waste 
of  words  to  argue  about  crude  or  unfinished  material*.  107  —  theories  of  con- 
>g  farm  products,  116,  118  —  advocates  of  advise  fanners  to  intensify 
glutted  mark rt.  i  ; us  of  food  products  under  would  brinf 

less  money  than  present  surplus.  1 19  — assertion  of  advocates  that  American 
manufactured  products  have  glutted  the  home  market,  refuted,  124-25  — 
ultimate  logical  deduction  from  the  system,  ijo,  136-tartf  advocates  of. 
claim  special  immunities  and  privileges  for  wealth  m  the  thape  of  imports, 
130-31.  136— Prof.  Sumner's  claims  for.  130— Prof.  Price's  claims  for,  131 
—  tariff  advocates  concede  to  a  man  of  wealth  the  right 
stances  to  demand  the  privilege  of  preferring  foreign 
Ihoseofhi*  .ens.  136-  rrelopsand 

favorable  to  trusts,  158—  theorists  ignorant  of  the 
trusts,  160-61—  fallacies  of  tariff  considered.  201   tt  *y.  — nagnfc 
quantity  or  value  of  business  the  measure  of  national  prosperity,  tot  —  i 


VI  INDEX. 

FREE  TRADE  —  co*ti*tttd. 

trade  the  sole  measure  of  national  prosperity,  203  —  relief  from  temporary 

of  the  home   market   must  be  sought  by  opening  it  to 
countries  ami  rushing  our  goods  into  the  open  markets  of  the  \\.-i  1-1,  204  — 
the  price  we  must  pay  for  a  given  commodity  in  foreign  markets,  if  our  tariff 
were  rcni«>\cd.  can  be  deter  mi  i.'  Muting  the  <juot«-  ;naiket 

price,  while  the  tariff  is  in  force  an- 1  our  dm.  pi  ate, //>/</. — the 

comparative  market  price  betwc<  is  such  a 

disadvantage  to  our  consumers  as  to  condemn  the  protective  system,  207  — 
bought   more  surplus  pro  n-ign  nation*,  we  could  sell  them 

more  of  ours,  ibid.  —  l.urojuan  nations  \\  ill  continue  to  pay  good  prices  for 
all  the  agricultural  products  we  choose  to  sell  them,  209  —  the  free-trade  sys- 
tem favors  no  special  interest  or  businj-s  the  protective  system  does  so,  212 
—  if  we  should  take  Knglish  manufactured  commodities  in  place  of  those  we 
now  produce,  we  can  pay  for  them  with  agricultural  commodities,  by  the 
production  of  which  we  can  best  employ  our  surplus  labor  and  capital,  214  — 
the  tariff  tax  is  always  added  to  the  foreign  price  and  paid  by  the  customer,  a 
like  amount  is  always  added  to  the  cost  of  competing  goods  in  this  country 
and  paid  by  the  consumer,  215  —  present  cheapness  of  a  commodity  is  the 
most  important  feature  of  production  or  consumption,  to  which  all  other 
considerations  are  subordinate,  216  —  we  do  not  need  protection  upon  Ameri- 
can products,  because  our  working  classes,  being  more  capable  than  those 
of  other  nations,  can  produce  more  in  the  same  time,  thus  reducing  the  cost 
of  the  finished  product,  219  —  if  an  American  manufacturer  sell  part  of  his 
goods  in  a  foreign  market  cheaper  than  he  sells  the  remainder  at  home,  he 
would  thereby  make  the  domestic  consumer  pay  more  than  he  ought,  224  — 
losing  ground,  226 — Mr.  (Gladstone's  admission,  226  note  —  result 
Japan,  226  —  accepted  by  only  thirty-eight  millions  of  people,  227  —  the  r.riti.-h 
repudiate  in  practice  in  the  government  of  their  colonies,  228  —  losses  of 
liritish  farmers  under  the  system,  228  note  —  tariff  system  of,  why  U.  S. 
cannot  afford  to  adopt  it,  231-33  —  theories  of  unsound,  reasons  false,  232. 

FREIGHT,  transportation  and  value  of,  in  different  years,  57  note. 

FREIGHT  KIN<;S,  British  testimony  relating  to,  153-58  —  controlling  British  com- 
merce, 153-55- 

GAMBLING  in  produce  checked  under  the  protective  tariff  system,  78  —  eliminated 
from  Germany,  80. 

GERMAN  industries  prosper  under  protection,  44,  45. 

GERMANY,  forced  to  adopt  protection,  6  —  effect  of  production  on,  44, 45  —  wages 
in,  46  —  protection  has  eliminated  the  speculative  system  of  trade  from,  80  — 
testimony  to  the  prosperity  of  under  protection,  148  note. 

GOLD  AM-  SII.VKR  Metal  Beaters  Association  (British)  reports  decline  of  busi- 
ness, 144. 

GOODS,  cotton,  imports  of,  30  —  manufactured,  imports  of  into  U.  S.  in  1889,  126 
note  —  foreign,  which  we  are  capable  of  producing  in   economy  «i 
American  labor  to  the  extent  of  ninety  per  cent  of  their  cost,  135. 

GOODS  or  commodities  composed  chiefly  of  labor,  1 32  —  at  least  ninety  per  cent 
of  their  value  is  the  cost  of  wages,  133. 

GOVERNMENT,  which  compels  education  for  industrial  pursuits  should  place  those 
pursuits  within  reach  of  the  wage  earner,  147  — obligation  of  to  direct  by  fiscal 
legislation  the  productive  forces  of  capital,  ilnd. 

GREAT  BRITAIN,  its  free-trade  system,  6,  7  note,  8,  1 1,  12  note,  26,  27,  29,  31,  33, 
34»  37»  38»  39»  40-46  —  collects  over  one  hundred  millions  a  year  in  tariff  taxes, 
6  —  protits  under  the  free-trade  system  taken  out  of  the  ruins  of  their  neigh- 
bors' ind us! nes  and  the  laboring  people,  21,  22  and  note  —  report 
Royal  Commission  on  depression  of  trade,  22  note,  33  and  note,  34,  3^  note, 


GREAT  BRITAIN  — 

40.41  .ml  nolc,  4*»nd  »otes,  43.  *4  «<*e,  67  note,  69.  71,  74.  75.  fq,  III. 

113.  115  ami  note,  120  note,  121  note  J  par.  a,  122  note.  I2J  note.  131. 

I4J.  143.  144.  14*  "«**.  *54*  156,  i7».  <77.  *>2,  208,  123.  2*4.  wS  note— 

tobacco  culture  a  criminal  offence,  27  — duties  collected  on  I*,  29— price* 

ang  and  footwear,  dry  goods,  etc.,  unnyejiit 

her  market*,  quality 
patent  sy«em.  36  —  nwnopolued  the  markets  of  the  world.  37-8  — COM  of 
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aaSnole  — IUM  in  imrcbamng  power  of  cla«et  engaged  in  agriciUtare,  i>^/. 
—  loat  of  income  of  agricmlturaJ  land  owners  O»^.  —  the  ttaU  of  affric«km 


GREECE  adopted  protection,  39. 

ULE,  George,  citations  from,  56,  60. 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE,  citation  from,  66. 

HERV  /.  citation  from.  66. 

Hiwrrr,  li  <>m,  133. 

HISTORICAL  periods  of  the  two  tariff  systems,  36. 

MARKET,  expansion  of  overtakes  production.  1 20  —  possession  of  necessary 
to  reach  the  open  markets  of  the  world,  121-22  — proportion  of  the  world's 
commodities  consumed  by.  1 24  —  assumed  glut  of  refuted,  1 24-25. 

HOME  MARKET  BULLETIN,  citations  from,  48  note,  102  note. 

HUXLI  'at ion  from,  135  note. 

IMPORTS,  of  cotton  goods,  jo  — dutiable,  deprive  800,000  people  of  work,  103  — 

amount  of.  competing  with  food  products  117  note  —  of  manufactured  goods 

•  S89,  126  n  reign  goods  which  we  are  capable  of 

producing  in  economy  displace  American  labor  to  the  extent  of  ninety  per 

cent  of  their  cost,  135. 

INCREASE  in  Massachusetts  industries  from  1875  to  1885,  47  note  — of  wages  in 

from  1865  to  1890, 48,  49. 

i  RIAL  CLASSES  (the),  pay  nine-tenths  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  free-trade 
system,  29— must  find  lucrative  employment  near  home,  172. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT,  period  of,  36  — condition  of  in  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, and  U.  S  compared,  49-5 1  • 

.ittachnsetts).  increase  of,  1875  to  188$,  47  note— table  snowing 
the  maximum,  the  minimum,  an.  I  the  average  percentage  of  direct  labor  or 
wages-cost  per  establishnu  e  par  2  —  interdependent  in  the  matter 

of  wages,  136— in  Massachusetts,  nrotrctnl  and  unprotected,  paying  high 
wages,  1 39  note  —  <!<  rat  liritain  of  silk  weaving,  ribbon  •  laving, 

mat  weaving,  coach  making,  hat  making,  leather  currying,  glass  making, 
watch  making,  142  -growth  of  in  U.  S.,compared  during  the  free-trade  tariff 
decade,  1850-60,  and  the  protective  tariff  decade.  1870-80,  191  « 

t*  one  among  us  makes  a  home  market  for  other  products,  118 
note  2. 

INVENTIONS,  period  of,  36»  37  ~~  encou**£*^  by  protective  tariff,  67,  68,  69  — 
inseparable  from  protection,  176. 

IRON,  value  of  ninety  five  per  cent  cost  of  wages,  i 

MAM-FAcruRE,  statistics  of  cost  in  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain,  133 
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I  fi   ID.  121  note  2  par.  2. 
affected  by  the  free-trade  system,  226. 

JARRETT,  Consul,  citation  from  report  of,  210. 

JEFFERSON,  citation  from,  22  note  —  his  view  of  home  manufacture,  22  note  par.  2 

JOCEI  .  c  onsul,  citation  from,  148  note. 

JOURNEYMEN  HATTERS  (British),  depression  of  their  business,  144. 

Condition  of  the  People  i>!  citation  from,  149. 

I.AIK>R,  confined  locally  and  industrially  to  its  immediate  environments,  146  —  in 
U.S.  signal  prosperity  of,  under  protection,  139-40  —  rewards  of,  derived 
from  union  with  capital,  141  —the  cost  of,  the  chief  element  in  the  value  of 
commodities,  132,  133. 

LABOR  BUREAU,  citation  from  report  of,  1889,  47  note. 

LABOR-COST,  percentage  of  the  whole  cost,  220  note  —  comparative  of,  producing; 
steel  rail  and  pig  iron  in  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain,  222-23  —  c'ilto  cutlery  and 
stockings,  224  note. 

LAW,  of  universal  economy,  29  —  of  industrial  and  commercial  development,  92, 
93- 

LAWS  which  govern  the  results  of  production  under  the  protective  system,  54 
ft  seq. 
,  price  and  product  regulated  by  protection,  16  note. 

LONDON,  citations  from  the  Daily  News,  43  note  —  Economist  208  note  —  Iron 
and  Steel  Journal,  122  note  par.  2  —  Post,  27  note  —  Daily  Telegraph,  12  — 
Times,  27  note,  227  note. 

Loss  AND  GAIN,  elements  of,  60. 

LUMBER,  U.  S.  exports  of,  23  note  par.  2. 

LUXURIES  taxed,  16. 

MAN  and  his  wages  superior  to  wealth  in  the  shape  of  cheap  goods,  132. 

MANNING,  Cardinal,  citation  from,  147. 

MARKETS,  American  goods  cheaper  in  than  domestic,  32,  33  —  domestic,  to  open 
to  foreign  supplies  would  create  chronic  glut,  101  —  law  of,  to  maintain  prices 
and  rates  of  wages,  ibid.  —  must  be  expanding  to  promote  prosperity,  ibid.  — 
of  Great  Britain  under  free-trade  tariff,  illustrate  conditions  of  chronic  glut, 
101-102  —  domestic  reserved  by  protection  to  American  producers,  102  — 
affected  by  steam  and  machinery,  109  —  theory  of  fifty  years  ago,  ibid. — 
modern  capacity  of  production  and  consumption  of  commodities,  1 10  —  open, 
capacity  of  considered,  114  —  domestic  ample  for  domestic  productions, 
115-16  —  functions  in  maintaining  profits  and  wages,  116  —  free-trade  theo- 
ries concerning  farm  products,  116,  118  —  capacity  of  European  for  food 
products,  116  note  2 — open,  of  the  world,  permanently  glutted,  120  —  com- 
parison of  former  with  present,  123  —  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  question  of 
wages,  profits,  and  economy  of  production,  ibid.  —  assumed  glut  of  home 
refuted,  124-25  —  the  glutted  shown  to  be  the  open,  126 — exclusion  of  our 
food  products  from  foreign,  127  note — general  review  of,  ibid.  — fluctuating 
and  uncertain,  how  they  cause  waste,  184  —  steady  and  secure,  made  so  by 
protection,  185 --the  home,  belong  to  the  American  people,  233. 

MARGIN  of  profits  must  be  higher  in  fluctuating  markets  to  insure  the  safety  of 

producers  and  middlemen,  76. 
MARTIN,  Rep.,  citation  from,  27  note. 

MASSACHUSETTS  INDUSTRIES,  increase  of  from  1875  to  1885,  47  note. 
MASSACHUSETTS  LABOR  BUREAU,  citations  from  report  of,  146  note,  220  note. 
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protective  tariff  sjrsi. 

,  justifies  protection,  loo. 
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NEW  ZEALAND,  condition  of.  under  the  free-trade  tariff  system.  136-37  —  U.  & 

r  like  the  free* 


Consol  Connoly's  description  of.  137 —  its  tariff 

trade  tariff  imposed  on  tht  -veen  1846  and  1860, 137-38— its 

trial  .  138. 

No  permanent  glut  . -i  can  market,  58. 

OVER  :  N  the  cause  of  intermittent  and  wasteful  operation  of 

establishments  in  Great  Britain,  57. 
PATENT  SYSTEM,  (the,)  a  form  of  protection,  36— the  most  rigid  form  known.  37. 
PATENTED  improvements  s< :  <  protected  but  not  in  free-trade  countries,  68. 

PATENTS,  weekly  records  of,  indicate  the  best  payiag  branches  of  bod 

tods,  176  —  large  increase  under 

arifl.sW 
PutioD,  of  industrial  development,  36— of  great  mvenlionj,  1800-1846,36.37  — 

of  British  trade  monopoly,  38. 
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POOR,  Henry  V.,  citation  from,  190  note,  209,  211. 

POWERS  of  consumption  limited,  101 — exceeded  by  those  of  production  for  i 
years,  ibid. 

PRICE,  Bonamy,  Prof.,  citation  from,  131. 

PRICES,  when  regulated  by  protection,  16  —  of  salt,  13  note,  15  note  — ^f  i 

note  par.  3  —  of  lead,  i<>  —  of  soda  ash,  i  r.  2  —  of  cotton  cloth, 

ready-made  clothing  and  foot  wear,  31  —  comparative  fluctuations  under  'he 
tariff  systems,  75  —  wide  fluctuation  of  breeds  unnecessary  middlemen 
and  their  commission   taxes,  76 —  of  tin  plate,   93   note — under 
tition,  94  note  —  cheapened  at  the  cost  of  reducing  wages  and  making 
unproductive,  a  national  calamity,  102  —  sudden  rise  of  does  not  always  ben- 
efit the  modern  producer,  184 — illustrated  l-y  pig-iron  industry,  184-85. 

PRINT  GOODS,  relative  cost  of  making  in  Rhode  Island,  Lowell,  and  England,  12 
note  2. 

PRODUCTION,  free-trade  system  may  prevent,  26-7  —  intermittent  in  Great  Britain, 
C4  —  continuous  in  (iermany,  and  U.  S.,  ioid.  —  these  conditions  of  accounted 
for,  55  tt  stq.  — intrinsic  economy  of,  affected,  55-6 —  cost  of  affected 
tial  running  time,  6l  —  continuous  and  intermittent,  cost  of  compared,  6l 
note  —  conditions  of  economical,  66,  69,  71  —  comparative  o-st  <.f  in  a  large 
and  a  small  steel  mill,  65  —  why  both  quantity  and  economy  of  must  be  con- 
sidered, 89-90  —  powers  of  unlimited,  101 — compared  with  consumption, 
101,  no  —  increased  by  the  use  of  steam  and  in.iclum-ry,  it  has  ov< 
and  exceeded  the  capacity  to  consume,  109,  in,  123  —  absolute  cheapness 
no  longer  the  touchstone  of  profitable  operation,  no  —  illustrations  of  the 
effect  of  increased  facilities  of,  ibid.  — evidence  of  excessive,  1 1  i-i  14 —  in 
reference  to  the  present  economic  situation,  114  —  without  a  corresponding 
expansion  of  the  market,  the  capital  and  la!>or  displaced  by  improvements  in 
steam  and  machinery  would  tend  to  reduce  the  dividends  and  wages  of  the 
rest,  114 — wasteful  and  unremunerative  with  glutted  markets,  121  —  eco- 
nomic law  of,  121  — wasteful  when  intermittent,  ibid.  —  practically  unlimited 
while  consumption  is  limited,  1 23. 

PRODUCTS,  distribution  of,  74  et  seq.  —  of  the  world,  proportion  consumed  in 
U.S.,  124. 

PROFITABLE  modern  production  requires  a  steady  market,  63. 

PROFITS,  how  affected  by  the  two  tariff  systems,  35  —  and  wages  affected  by  free- 
trade  tariff,  39,  40  —  what  margin  of  will  turn  commerce  from  one  side  of  the 
globe  to  the  other,  58  —  illustrated  by  cotton  cloth,  59-60. 

PROPHESIES  of  David  A.  Wells,  124,  125. 

PROSPERITY  of  German  industries  under  protection,  44, 45. 

PROTECTED  industries,  proportion  of  paying  high  wages,  139  note. 

PROTECTED  nations  are  increasing  their  trade  in  all  markets  of  Great  Britain,  33. 

PROTECTION,  adopted  by  various  European  nations,  6,39  —  illustrated,  13  —  on 
salt,  ibid. —  cost  of  English  salt,  13  note  —  comparative  cost  of  salt  under  the 
two  tariff  systems,  ibid. — benefits  whom,  14  —  cheapens  production,  > 
relieves  from  dependence  on  foreign  supplies,  15 — definition  of,  15,  85,  235 
—  effect  of  on  nails,  15  note  —  may  regulate  domestic  prices  before  it  fully 
supplies  the  demand,  1 6  —  effect  of  on  the  selling  prices  of  producers,  ibid.  - 
effect  of  on  the  purchasing  prices  to  consumers,  ibid.  — conserves  the  rights 
of  the  original  domestic  producer  and  the  ultimate  domestic  consumer,  17  — 
relation  of  middlemen  to  producers  and  consumers,  ibid. — brings  commis- 
sions, transportation,  storage,  and  the  other  charges  on  goods  within  the 
purview  of  the  national  laws,  18  —  has  an  inhibitory  effect  on  foreign  trusts 
and  syndicates,  18  —  may  reduce  prices  to  the  consumer,  (i)  by  establishing 
home  competing  manufactures,  (2)  by  stimulating  the  means  of  production, 
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at  -control*  the 

act  to  demand  the  highest  prices,  ami 

good,  22.  23-  iniuu  that  dutic*  shall  be  high  enough  lo  meet  the  M 
which  they  arc  imposed,  but  reasonable.  23  — is  cnassrvattn,  23  — 
mm*  a  Urge  capital  and  skilled  labor  to  be  necesary  to  icosnmicul  pi 
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compared  with  free  trade,  20  —  puts  the  heaviest  fit'tTfr  on  the  rich*  jo  — 
it  affect*  trade  in  cotton  cloth,  ready-made  clothing,  boots  snd  shor 


the  cost  of  these  luccasitirj  from  31  to  50  per  cent  within 
years,  32  and  note  — effect  of  in  building  up  foreign  nimmun.  jj  note  2  — 
has  reduced  prices  to  the  lower  standard  which  ruled  previous  to  1851  34  — 
and  free  trade  as  affecting  profits  and  wages,  35  r/ uy.  44  <*«<y  —  *  boon  to 

an  object  .lesson  to  t  he  world,  39  -  A«ne^  indaitriesTrosprr  under. 

>-the  wheat  crop  under,  41  note  4-l*ck  of 


50  —  advantages  of  summed  »P.  5».  123  —  economy  of 


effects  of,  03  — —  competition  under  forces  Brush  manufacturers  to  i 
profit  or  at  a  loss,  65  — the  mainspring  of  ingenuity,  67, 68, 69— < 
producers  to  employ  the  largest  capital  and  plant*,  and  fsvors  the  m 
tkm  of  skilled  labor,  69.  71 -economies  of  intrinsic  to  production  summed 
i  —  economies  of  method  r  /.  material.  72  —  the  predominant  factors  of. 
tftf-must  stand  or  fall  as  a  whole,  73 -check*  produce  gi*j*fct,7*-» 


economy  worth  millions  to  the  people,  by  mfluenflng  tne  business  of  dam> 
button,  82  —  an  accurate  definition  of  necessary,  84— obscurity  arising  from 
lack  it  -  s  definition  of  sustained  by  the  best  authorities  on  both 

sides,  86,  87  -  a  definition  of  broad  enough  to  include  the  just  i^maarti  of 
American  labor  and  capital.  88, 89-  a  definition  of  narrow  enough  to  rufmmi 
busters*  enterprises  which  have  no  just  claim 
to  satisfy  the  different  condition*  and 


of  'flffmnf  itftfrm.  90 — this  *Ht*it<M*  of  cmmpamil  with  another 
sometimes  given,  ifo/.  — may  reduce  or  control  the  knuu  mmirst  price 
without  supplying  the  entire  national  demand,  90- should  be  niowed 
time  to  develop  results,  91  — the  system  of  regulates  prices  where 
applicable,  92  —  benefits  all  classes,  92  H  «y .  —  sstabbshes  home 
market  prices,  92-benefits  of  illu*trated  by  effect  of  sugar  ami  tin 
t^4*^&9i—+vM*9m**1mma*tno***+***4l49i+> 
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taken  into  account  by.  in  business,  9$.  9«  -  »^  «  '»  *' 
and  takes  into  account,  as  ncceam? 


buil.l  up  a 

in  new  enterprises.  95.  97 -bow  it  dafrimimHeu,  98- 

9«.   99..— 


note-instificatioa    of   by  John    Stuart    Mill,    100- 
by  establishing  domestic    industries  otherwise  practicafly 
-abolition  of,  based  on  Mill'*  theory,  too  — chanfes  in  condilkms 
1875  make  it  necessary  to  continue  to  protect  Jo  •uric  industries,  loo-i 
rea^estomeeoa^eiJDmiof  \ 
a  whole  enlarges  in  advance  of 


PROTECTION  —  continued. 

secure*  fair  profits  to  capital,  stimulates  impru\  is  and  machinery, 

and  cheapens  prices  to  the  consumer,  102,  123 —  bciiL-nu  ;  m  peo- 

ple by  reserving  an  expanding  home  market  for  their  competition,  102  —  how 
to  estimate  the  comparative  economy  of,  104-106  —  principles  deduced,  106 

—  has  built  up  alum  and  soda  ('.  S.,   118  nute  2- 

ibid.  —  favors  labor  vs.  cheap  goods,  132  —  createsdiversihcation  of  proiitable 
employment,  136  —  how  it  promotes  prosperity,  139-40  —  enables  capital  to 
concede  a  larger  share  ••!  the  product  to  wages,  141 — the  great  moral  as 
well  as  great  industrial  quotum  of  the  hour,  in  its  relation  to  the  home  life 
of  the  laboring  classes,  148  —  adequate  tariffs  under  the  only  practical  safe- 
guard  against  the  evils  of  trusts,  158-59,  161 — antagonizes  trusts, 
bounties  not  an  adequate  substitute  for,  163  —  bounties  often  useful  as  ad- 
vance scouts  of,  165  —  the  great  function  of,  to  present  and  preserve  to  the 
American  people  new  ami  varied  opportunities  for  the  creation  and 
of  wealth  170 — ways  in  which  it  promotes  creation  an- 1  saving  of  wealth, 
(i)  mining  and  manufacturing  pursuits  yielding  larger  average  wages 
than  agricultural  pursuits,  (2)  increased  average  wages  of  agricultural  pur- 
suits, (3)  industries  employing  females  and  male*  not  able-bodied,  (4) 
encouragement  of  invention  and  the  use  of  improved  machinery  and  m 
(O  security  to  the  people  of  the  fruits  of  invention  by  patents,  (6)  exaction 
of  duties  from  foreign  importers  for  the  privilege  of  entering  our  n, 
(7)  lower  prices  to  consumer  and  steady  market  demand,  (8)  elimina- 
tion of  unnecessary  middlemen,  (9)  a  near  market  for  domestic  products, 
saving  large  transportation  expenses,  (10)  two  profits  on  every  transaction 
in  domestic  trade,  (n)  lower  rates  of  interest  on  loans  of  industrial  capitals, 
(12)  more  rapid  utilization  of  crude  materials,  (13)  economy  of  agencies  of 
production,  170-72 — how  it  gathers  wealth  considered,  173-90  —  offers 
the  laboring  classes  the  constant  stimulus  of  higher  work  and  wages,  172-73 

—  incentive  of  higher  wages  leads  the  laborer  to  fit  himself  for  higher  work 
by  education,  ibid. —  indirectly  promotes  the  better  education  of  the  industrial 
classes,  ibid.  —  the  increase  in  wages  which  it  brings  exceeds  what  it  costs 
the  nation,  175  —  by  opening  industries  for  new  classes  of  workers,  affords 
another  source  of  net  gain  to  the  community,  ibid.  —  and  invention  insepara- 
ble, 176 —  effects  of  in  the  case  of  the  German  and  French  sugar  bounties, 
177  —  enables  American  wool  growers  to  control  the  home-market  price, 
1 80  —  effects  a  saving  both  to  producer  and  consumer,  181  — this  double  saving 
of  illustrated  by  the  wool  industry,  182 —  to  be  credited  with  the  saving  due 
to  steady  and  secure  markets,  185  —  saves  expenses  of  commercial  transporta- 
tion, 185-88—  this  freight  saving  illustrated,  186-87 — promotes  internal 
commerce,  and  saves  the  gains  which  in  foreign  commerce  go  elsewhere, 
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